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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


The  editors  of  this  year's  New  German  Review:  A  Journal  of  Ger- 
manic Studies  are  proud  to  announce  our  double  volume  V/VI  which 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  articles  from  medieval  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature, Dutch  and  German  Studies,  as  well  as  articles  that  employ  new 
approaches  in  literary  criticism.  In  addition  to  the  high  quality  and 
range  of  articles  appearing  in  this  year's  double  volume,  our  journal 
has  been  indexed  in  Germanistik  and  in  the  MLA  Bibliography  since 
1987,  which  is  a  testimony  to  both  our  continued  support  and  grow- 
ing success  in  Germanic  Studies. 

After  an  experimental  year  of  restructuring  our  individual  editorial 
assignments  to  form  a  unified  Editorial  Committee,  the  New  German 
Review  has  decided  to  return  to  its  former  Editorial  Board  structure 
which  has  proven  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  journal  production.  As 
before,  the  editorial  staff  has  shown  its  dedication  to  the  high  standards 
that  have  contributed  to  the  respect  and  success  of  our  journal. 

New  German  Review  was  once  again  impressed  by  the  excellence  and 
wide  variety  of  the  submissions  that  were  received  to  produce  this 
year's  double  issue.  We  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  Beverly 
Freeland  for  her  professional  guidance  in  the  field  of  medieval  litera- 
ture, to  Professor  Robert  S.  Kirsner  for  his  support  in  Dutch  Studies, 
and  to  the  UCLA  Graduate  Student  Association  for  its  continued 
support. 

Christa  Johnson 
Editor-in-Chief 


SPATZEIT  DES  MYTHOS  IN  BOTHO  STRAUSS' 
DER  PARK:  TERROR  UND  POESIE 

Sigrid  Berka 


Indem  Botho  StrauB  sich  in  seinen  Theaterstiicken  und  in  seiner 
Prosa  den  mythischen  Blick  zueigen  macht,  arbeitet  er  dem  kulturellen 
Kolonialismus  entgegen,  den  er  mit  Bezug  auf  Raimundo  Panikkars 
Riickkehr  zum  Mythos  in  seinem  Buch  Fragmente  der  Undeutlichkeit 
(1989)  beschreibt: 

Wir  stiirzen  unsere  Zeit  iiber  alle  anderen  nieder.  Kolonialherren  der  Vergan- 
genheit!  Die  siegreiche  Gegenwart  unterwirft  sich,  was  allemal  anders  gewesen 
ist,  zerstort  die  Wildnis,  die  Regenwalder  der  Geschichte.  Warum  haben  wir 
nicht  gelernt,  dies  alles  unverstandiger  zu  betrachten,  die  Fremde  zu  ehren,  start 
sie  zu  erobern  und  mit  unbefugten  Begriffen  zu  beherrschen?  Wann  endlich 
dient  die  Methode  dem  helleren  Nicht-Verstehen?  (57f.) 

Das  ist  die  zivilisationstheoretische  Ausweitung  der  zentralen  Thema- 
tik,  die  StrauB'  Werk  als  Unerreichbarkeit  des  jeweils  Anderen  durch- 
zieht:  was  die  StrauB-Forschung  bisher  als  Zonen  uniiberwindlicher 
Nahe  hauptsachlich  am  Geschlechterkampf  zwischen  Mann  und  Frau, 
aber  auch  zwischen  gleichgeschlechtlichen  Paaren  und  Passanten,  fest- 
gemacht  hat',  gestaltet  StrauB  in  seinen  spateren  Theaterstiicken  (von 
Der  Park  an)  und  seiner  Prosa  (ab  Der  junge  Mann)  als  eine  viel 
grundsatzlichere  Unerreichbarkeit  des  Anderen  oder  Fremden:  als 
Kluft  zwischen  der  narziBtischen  Ideologic  der  Gegenwartigkeit  und 
ihrem  verdrangten  Grund,  dem  Mythos.  StrauB'  Figuren  werden 
gerade  wegen  ihrer  Ignoranz  gegeniiber  dem  Anderen  zu  Medien  der 
Vergegenwartigung  mythischer  Schichten.  Im  Kontext  historischer  und 
zeitgenossischer  Mythos-Diskussion  weist  StrauB  seinem  Figurenarsenal 
einen  Platz  zwischen  Wiederholungszwang  als  unbegriffenem  Durch- 
leben  des  wieder  aufgetauchten  Verdrangten  einerseits  und  Wie- 
derholbarkeit  als  bewuBter  Synthese  von  Mythos  und  Moderne 
andererseits  zu. 
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Das  hiesige  Personal  findet  weder,  wie  in  Der  junge  Mann  (1984), 
den  Ausweg  aus  Klingsohrs  Zauberwald,  noch  die  Befreiung  vom  Irr- 
tum  des  Sommernachtstraums  in  Der  Park  (1983).  Die  "Verwandlun- 
gen  vollziehen  sich  und  walzen  Menschen,  Geister,  Handlung  um"  (5). 
Leben  wird  hier  wie  dort  zu  Traum  oder  Schlaf.  In  Der  Park  heiBt  es: 

Bist  du  sicher,  daB  wir  wach  sind?  Mir  scheint,  daB  grad  wir  schlafen.  Und 
irgend  etwas  anderes  ist  wach  .  .  .  Und  daB  uns  niemand  weckt,  well  dieser 
Schlaf  uns  fortgerissen  hat,  und  daB  es  kein  Ervvachen  gibt,  nur  weiter,  immer 
weitere  Verwandlung.  (62) 

Indem  StrauB  Shakespeares  Narkotikum,  den  Blumensaft,  durch  ein 
Kunstwerk  ersetzt,  deutet  er  seine  Vorlage  in  signifikanter  Weise  um: 
die  Wirkung  der  Kunst  wird  einmal  mehr  thematisch.-  Wie  Henriette 
Herwig  entschliisselt,  verwebt  StrauB — intertextuell  und  selbstre- 
ferentiell — Mythos,  Kunst  und  Ideologie.  Mit  Shakespeares  marchen- 
haftem  Puck  (iberlagert  sich  in  StrauB'  Kiinstler  Cyprian  der 
griechische  Dadalus,  der  in  Euripides'  Version  "Figurenmacher"  bei 
Konig  Kamikos  war  (Herwig  168).  SchlieBlich  korrespondieren  die 
magischen  Statuetten,  die  Cyprian  anfertigt,  mit  der  modernen 
"Mikro-Miniatur"  {Park  37)  oder  "Minima  Moralia",  nach  deren 
Mode  auch  der  Figurenmacher  StrauB  seine  Wirkung  in  Detail  und 
Mini-Szenen  sucht.  Aber  Helens  (Ikarus-)  Sturz  vom  Trapez  gleich  zu 
Beginn  sowie  Cyprians  Tod  am  Ende  waren  abzusehen  angesichts  der 
Gefahrlichkeit  solch  kiinstlicher  Verwandlungsexperimente  am  heuti- 
gen  Personal.  Dessen  Diirftigkeit  besteht  darin,  daB  es  die  kuhurelle 
Fassungsfahigkeit  fiir  alles  Heihge,  fiir  jegliche  Form  der  Transzen- 
denz  verloren  hat:  die  utopische  Moglichkeit  der  Uberschreitung  des 
atomisierten  Chaos  ihrer  Moderne,  von  deren  Kultur  ein  anderer 
romantischer  Spatling  behauptet,  daB  sie  "keinen  festen  und  heiligen 
Ursitz  hat,  sondern  alle  Moglichkeiten  zu  erschopfen  und  von  alien 
Kulturen  sich  kiimmerlich  zu  nahren  verurteilt  ist"  (Nietzsche  1:  125), 
verkommt  zur  Verkehrung  der  romantischen  Idee  einer  verwandelten 
Natur.  Sie  war  urspriinglich  als  "wiedergewonnene  Einheit  des  Men- 
schen mit  der  Natur"  (Mahl,  182),  auch  seiner  inneren  Natur  gedacht. 
Nicht  nur  die  weltlichen  "Paare"  werden  hier  durch  die  List  des 
Mythos  genarrt  statt  erhoben,  weil  statt  verniinftiger  Sinnlichkeit  ihre 
unterdriickte  Triebnatur  aufgewiihlt  wird.  Auch  die  Gotter  werden — 
statt  beschwichtigt  zu  sich  selbst  zu  finden— Opfer  der  Entzweiung. 
StrauB'  tendenzielles  Spiel  der  Verwandlung  der  Gegenwart  in  die  Ima- 
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ginationsebene  einer  andren  Zeit  des  Mythos  "verunfallt"  (113):  die 
ironische  Fallhohe  der  Verweltlichung  Oberons  vom  elegischen  Gott 
zum  fast  tonlosen  Gastarbeiter  mit  Verstandigungsproblemen  ist  als 
versteinertes  Gelachter  in  der  Formel  "Mittenzwei"  (111)  gefaBt,  die 
zugleich  die  utopische  Dimension  einer  sinnvollen  Gegenwartigkeit  des 
Mythischen  demontiert.  Dieses  Motiv  wird  in  Botho  StrauB'  Roman 
Der  junge  Mann  im  Kapitel  "Die  Siedlung"  wiederaufgenommen  in 
Form  der  abgebrochenen  Namen  der  ''Synkreas''  (111)  oder  "Syks" 
(118),  die  als  spannungslose  "'Synthetiker''  (118)  ebenso  das  Scheitern 
der  Synthesefunktion  einer  "Neuen  Mythologie"  dokumentieren.  Die 
Syks  spielen  auf  den  Versuch  einer  mythologischen  Aussohnung 
zwischen  den  Antinomien  Subjekt/Objekt,  Individuum/Gattung, 
Kiinstler/Gesellschaft  an:  wo  Gegenwart  nicht  mehr  Zukunft  der  Ver- 
gangenheit,  sondern  Zeit  der  Posthistoire  ist,  wo  keine  Distanz  zu 
Mythos  und  Vorgeschichte  herrscht,  da  erscheint  die  andere  Zeit  statt 
als  Sehnsuchtsmodell  einer  ihrer  Diirftigkeit  bewuBten  Moderne  als 
sinnenthobenes,  eklektisches  Aufgreifen  verschiedenster  Moden: 
Titania — laut  Regieanweisung  verwandelt  in  die  'Frau  aus  einer  ande- 
ren  Zeit'  (39) — gerat  im  Park  allein  durch  altmodische  Kostiimierung 
in  den  Verdacht  der  UnzeitgemaBheit.  Die  aggressiven  Beschimpfungs- 
tiraden  gegeniiber  der  "Lady  vom  anderen  Zeit-Stern"  (40)  als  "Ver- 
gangenheitsschreck"  (41)  oder  "Asbachkingkong"  (41)  entbloBen  in 
ihrer  jargonhaften  Wortgewalt  die  gefahrliche  Hilflosigkeit  eines  kul- 
turellen  NarziBmus,  dem  die  Fahigkeit  "zu  schauen"  und  "zu  preisen" 
(127)  und  zur  bewundernden  Auseinandersetzung  mit  'anderen  Zustan- 
den'  ganzlich  abhanden  gekommen  ist.  Fiir  diese  bundesrepubli- 
kanische  Jugend  ist  die  satirisch-utopische  Schilderung  der  jungen  Syks 
in  Der  junge  Mann  giiltig,  die  als  "kiihle  Badekachel-Teenies"  die 
"stille  Zukunft  eines  fortzeugenden  NarziBmus  der  zweiten,  dritten, 
gottweiB  welcher  Generation  ..."  (144)  bezeugen.  Bei  den  Syks  wird 
das  "Schauen"  und  "Preisen"  (138)  umgekehrt  als  rigides  Tugend- 
ritual  befohlen  und  befolgt. 

Die  Brutalisierung  der  Sprache  korrespondiert  einer  Degenerierung 
des  Denkens.  So  erinnert  Russell  Berman  die  extreme  Reduzierung  der 
Sprache  auf  Gerausch  sowie  die  Aufgabe  von  Differenzierungen  beim 
gegenwartigen  Personal  des  "Parks"  an  Beckett.  Das  zukunftsorien- 
tierte  Zeitprojekt  der  Vorlage  werde  im  "Park"  nur  noch  als  Verlust 
erkennbar.  "History,  as  a  subjective  pursuit  of  enlightenment  and  hap- 
piness, is  absent  in  Der  Park,  or,  measured  against  A  Midsummer 
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Night's  Dream,  it  is  present  only  as  absent"  (Herman  140).  Solch  defizi- 
tare  Form  eines  moglichen  kulturellen  SelbstbewuBtseins  der  Gegen- 
wart  riickt  durch  ihre  aggressive  Ignoranz  gegeniiber  der  Aura  des 
unbekannten  Anderen  in  die  Nahe  des  Faschismus.  In  Der  Park  ist 
dieses  Andere  die  mythische  und  historische  Zeit,  bei  den  Syks  ist  es 
das  Andere  der  Technogesellschaft\  die  verdrangt  wird,  bzw.  das 
andere  Gesicht,  das  nicht  geschaut  werden  darf.  StrauB  fiihrt  die 
geschichtliche  Latenz  des  Rassismus  in  Form  von  unbewaltigter  Ver- 
gangenheit  oder  personlicher  Geschichte  im  "Park"  beziehungsreich 
als  Schlafwandel  auf  der  "gesamte[n]  rechte[n]  Fahrbahnhalfte" 
(114)  vor: 

Gestern  Rassenwut  und  heute  Gottvertrauen,  morgen  Aberglaube  und  Magie, 
das  Mittelalter,  und  iibermorgen  vielleicht  schon  Kannibalentum.  (74) 

Der  Gesinnungswechsel  von  Helen  (alias  Hermia  aus  A  Midsummer- 
night's  Dream,  eher  aber  eine  Helena-Figur-")  bin  zum  "Nigger"-HaB, 
wie  auch  der  Riickfall  des  hypochondrischen  Werbefachmanns  Hofling 
in  die  Kleinheit  sind  Ergebnisse  der  Terror-Dimension  des  Mythos. 
Liebe  und  Werbung  vertragen  sich  nicht:  der  driisenkranke  Hofling  ist 
der  erste  Aids-Fall  im  europaischen  Theater  (von  Becker  20).  Das 
Mythische  wird  nicht  langer,  wie  es  StrauB'  Shakespeare-Adaption 
vorfiihrt,  bearbeitet  und  dadurch  distanziert,  sondern  durchlebt.  Die 
Figuren  sind  nurmehr  Medien  der  Vergegenwartigung  mythischer 
Schichten,  die  in  ihnen  aufsteigen.  Wegen  dieser  Analogic  zur  psy- 
choanalytischen  Situation  hat  Bernhard  Greiner  vorgeschlagen,  diese 
vorsymbolische  Verlebendigung  und  Verkorperung  des  Mythos  in  Der 
Park  einen  "Akt  dQT—mQiaphonschen—Obertragung'"  ("Theater"  71) 
zu  nennen.  Wenn  die  Shakespeare-Titania  zur  Strafe  fiir  ihre  Liistern- 
heit  von  Oberon  in  die  feme  Zeit  des  Pasipha-Mythos  verbannt  wird, 
ist  dieser  Sprung  von  der  metonymischen  Darstellungsebene  zum 
'Ereignis'  Theater  als  mythischer  Kultstatte  entworfen.  Titania  stellt 
nicht  langer  dar,  sie  ist  in  einer  blutigen  Mythe  gelandet.  Greiner  hat 
betont,  daB  sich  ein  Theater  als  das  Nicht-Denotative,  Andere  bei 
StrauB  im  Gegensatz  zu  Artaud,  Wagner  oder  dem  Hofmannsthal  der 
Salzburger  Festspiele  trotzdem  gerade  nicht  ereignet.  Die  entscheiden- 
den  mythischen  Momente  (Titanias  Beischlaf  mit  dem  Stier,  Helens 
Beischlaf  mit  dem  Tod)  bleiben  "Leerstelle"  (Greiner  77);  auf  das  wirk- 
liche  Ereignis  wird  nur  zeichenhaft  verwiesen,  es  bleibt  im  Untergrund. 
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Was  im  Augenblick  als  ein  'anderes',  nicht  textuelles  Theater  aufscheint,  ist, 
wie  alles  Verdrangte  im  Riicken  und  zugleich  das  in  alien  symbolischen  Ord- 
nungen  eben  des  Verdrangens  immer  gesuchte  'Jenseitige',  'ganz  Andere'. 
(Greiner  79) 

Die  iJbermacht  des  Mythos  ist  so  entmachtigt  in  der  mythenleeren 
Gegenwart,  daB  sie  nur  symptomatisch  wieder  auftauchen  kann:  als 
Ideologie  der  Gegenwartigkeit. 

StrauB'  zeitliches  Fallhohemodell  vom  GroBen  zum  Kleinen,  von 
geschichtlicher  und  mythischer  Bedeutsamkeit  zu  gegenwartiger  Leere, 
wird  prazisiert  durch  seine  Kontrafaktur  der  krass  kontrastierenden 
Sprachebenen:  wo  die  "Hauptsachen  der  Weltgeschichte  und  des 
Universums"  (43)  im  heutigen  BewuBtsein  zu  einem  nebulosen  "An- 
nodunnemals"  (21)  verschwimmen,  wo  die  "einfache  ernste  Leiden- 
schaft"  (29)  mythischer  Herzen  zum  Borsenhandel  undurchschauter 
Beziehungsmechanismen  und  Kopfgefiihle  wird,  da  zeigt  sich,  daB  die 
"mude  Kalte"  (21)  dieser  "Gefuhlslogiker"  (29)  mit  der  "uberfrore- 
nen  Niichternheit"  (16)  ihrer  Sprache  korrespondiert.  Durch  ihre 
bewuBtseins-  und  bedeutungskonstituierende  Funktion  muB  die  Ver- 
rohung  der  Sprache  auch  zu  einer  des  Denkens  fiihren:  Cyprians  Replik 
auf  Oberons  Vorwurf,  er  habe  "Naturgeist  [umgemiinzt]  in  Massen- 
ware"  (81),  bringt  diesen  Zusammenhang  auf  den  Begriff:  "Frevel, 
Frevel.  GroBes  Wort.  Ich  bin  gewohnt  an  eine  schlichtere  Moral"  (81). 
Die  aggressive  Verneinung  des  Anderen,  hier  des  Mythos,  erfahrt  eine 
Neuauflage  als  Rassismus.  In  dem  Abschnitt  "Interesse  am  Korper" 
in  Dialektik  der  Aiifkldrung  haben  Horkheimer  und  Adorno  gezeigt, 
inwiefern  Rassismus  entweder  die  Unterdriickung  oder  die  Ausstellung 
des  Korpers  bedeutet.  Die  scheinbar  vollig  rationale  Welt  erweist  sich 
als  vollig  irrational.  Indem  Adorno  und  Horkheimer  die  thematisch 
zusammenhangende  Trennung  von  Dialektik  und  Aufklarung  an- 
sprechen,  zeigen  sie  folgenden  Zusammenhang  auf: 

Die  Herrschaft  des  Menschen  Qber  sich  selbst,  die  sein  Selbst  begriindet,  ist 
virtuell  allemal  die  Vernichtung  des  Subjekts,  in  dessen  Dienst  sie  geschieht. 
.  .  .  (62) 

Im  Kontrast  dazu  bezieht  sich  das  von  StrauB  mit  seinen  mythischen 
Figuren  utopisch  beschworene  heimische  Reich,  wo  "sich  alles  lost  und 
wir  verstandigt  sind"  (20)  nicht  nur  auf  ein  Reich  belebter  Sprach- 
macht,  sondern  auch  auf  einen  Spielplatz  der  Erotik  inmitten  elegischer 
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Gottermelodien.  Mit  jener  "Gabe,  die  nur  durch  Verschwendung  sich 
erhalt  und  sich  erneuert"  (15)  stellt  sich  Titania  in  "plotzhch- 
ungemilderter  Gestalt"  (15)  als  Werbung  fiir  ein  legendares,  mythisches 
Reich  zur  Schau,  das  sie  als  'Wesenheit'  verkorpert. 

Titania  .  .  .  Jede  Feme,  der  ich  mir  bewuBt,  nutzt'  ich,  um  Ausschau  zu  halten, 
auf  Zehenspitzen,  nach  dir!  .  .  .  Warum  kommst  du  nicht  mit  in  mein  Reich? 
Ubern  Park,  iibern  Zaun,  durcii  FluB  und  Feuer!  (21,  22.) 

Die  sinnenfrohe,  "heilige  Werbung"  (21)  fiir  die  "Feen-  und  Geister- 
griinde"  (21)  im  sagenhaften  mythischen  Reich,  wo  "miiden  Men- 
schensinnen"  (21)  sich  Augen  und  Lippen  offnen  soUen,  wirbt  fiir 
etwas,  was  der  Konsum  der  Ware  verspricht:  die  Utopie,  die  durch  die 
gegliickte  Vereinigung  oder  Synthese  von  Gegenwart  und  Mythos  emp- 
fangen  wiirde.  Helma,  Doppelgangerin  von  Shakespeares  Hermia  und 
Titanias  moderne  Entsprechung,  driickt  als  Tagtraum  die  gleiche  Sehn- 
sucht  aus,  die  Titanias  Antrag  ausmacht,  allerdings  als  Konsumentin, 
die  ihre  Bediirfnisse  einklagt: 

.  .  .  was  fiir  ein  unvergeBlicher  GenuB!  Eine  leichte,  moderne,  anschmiegsame 
Frage,  und  darauf  eine  profunde,  uralte  Antwort  .  .  .  mich  einmai  wieder  von 
Kopf  bis  FuB  beantwortet  zu  fiihlen.  (91) 

Das  Versprechen  dieser  Ware  war  ehemals  vom  Mythos  eingelost  wor- 
den.  Mit  Helmas  Sehnsucht  fiihrt  StrauB  die  sinnstiftende  Funktion 
einer  mythologisch  fundierten  Poesie  wieder  ein,  wie  sie  seit  der 
Romantik  utopisch  gefordert  wird  als  eine  Dichtung,  in  der  "ein  ganzes 
Geschlecht  mit  einer  Stimme  spricht"  {Systemprogramm,  154).  Sie 
wiirde  "am  Ende  wieder,  was  sie  am  Anfang  war — Lehrerin  der 
Menschheit"  (154).  So  schaffte  die  kommunikative  Funktion  des 
Mythos  in  der  Utopie  der  "Neuen  Mythologie"  durch  seine  syn- 
thetische  Natur  Grundbegriffe,  in  denen  laut  Jiirgen  Habermas 
"kategorial  zusammenhangt,  was  das  moderne  Weltverstandnis  nicht 
mehr  zusammenbringt."  ("Verschlingung"  413) 

Da  in  den  diirftigen,  modernen  Zeitlauften  die  Gefahr  besteht,  daB 
jegliche  Fassungskraft  fiir  einen  synthetischen  Geist  ganzlich  verloren 
geht — "Aus  Troja  unten,  aus  tieferer  Schicht  .  .  .  kein  Ton  mehr  zu 
uns  rauf[kame]"  (89)— wird  Titanias  Melodic  aus  einer  "anderen  Zeit" 
zu  "Notsirenen,  Unfallhorner[n]"  (22).  Der  Mythos  gerat  dem  heu- 
tigen  Kiinstler  zur  "verwirkte[n]  Lebensordnung",  der  er  ihre  "Er- 
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neuerungskraft  als  Instrument  der  sozialen  Synthesis"  (Frank  151) 
nicht  abgewinnen  kann.  Die  Fassungskraft  fiir  das  jeweils  Andere,  die 
dem  Personal  im  Park  mangelt,  ist  aber,  wie  Bernd  Hiippauf  zusam- 
menfaBt,  eine  unabdingbare  Voraussetzung  fiir  seine  Wirksamkeit: 

Mythos  setzt  eine  spezifische  Aufnahmebereitschaft  der  Beteiligten  voraus, 
die  .  .  .  mit  stillschweigenden  gesellschaftlichen  Ubereinkiinften  zu  tun  hat.  Ein 
Wahrheitsgehalt  wird  dem  Mythos  zugestanden,  weil  und  solange  er  ihren 
kollektiv  definierten  Interessen  entspricht.  (511) 

Der  Mythos  des  Dritten  Reiches,  auf  den  sich  Nachkriegsdeutsche 
negativ  beziehen,  bleibt  dabei  weiterhin  vorhanden  als  Negativ,  das 
auf  seine  Entwicklung  wartet.  Dieser  Mythos  ist  darum — wie  an  der 
Belsazar-Episode  in  Derjunge  Mann  klar  wird — die  einzige  Identitat, 
die  StrauB  der  Bundesrepublik  noch  zugesteht.  Jegliches  andere  Inte- 
grationszentrum,  jede  Einheit,  spricht  StrauB  dem  Sozialgebilde  BRD 
ganz  ab.  Es  gerinnt  in  Der  junge  Mann  zur  allegorischen  Fratze: 

Was  sahen  wir  denn  in  diesem  gewaltigen  Strom  der  tausend  Scheinbarkeiten, 
der  bizarren  Nachgeburten?  War's  ein  Volk  oder  eine  gigantische  Lotto-Tipp- 
Gemeinschaft?  .  .  .  Ein  karnevahstisches  Zwischenspiel  oder  ein  Kehraus  fiir 
immer?  (302) 

Die  gesellschaftHche  Funktion  von  Sprachen  sowie  Mythen,  die  als 
"soziale  (und  mithin  synthetische  Gebilde)"  (Frank  110)  den  Bestand 
und  die  Verfassung  der  Gesellschaft  durch  einen  obersten  Wert  zu 
beglaubigen  versuchen,  ist  im  degenerierten  Sprachraum  von  StrauB' 
Personal  verkiimmert. 

Cyprians  Rechtfertigung  des  traurigen  Geschehens  stiitzt  sich  auf 
einen  Machtfaktor,  der  in  Der  Park  beherrschende  Oberhand  iiber 
Menschen  und  Gotter  behalt:  "Hierunten  herrscht  die  Zeit,  mein  teurer 
Herr.  Und  ich  bin  nur  ihr  eiliger  Genosse"  (82).  Selbst  die  Gotter  ver- 
fallen  bei  ihrer  Arbeit  an  der  Gegenwart  dieser  Herrschaft,  da  sie  sich 
zu  sehr  auf  sie  einlassen.  Statt  zeitlos  zu  "erscheinen"  (20),  mischt 
sich  Titania  in  ihrer  mythischen  Sprachnot  durch  die  floskelhafte 
Orientierung  an  der  Uhrzeit  auch  einem  profanisierten  Zeitverstandnis 
unter,  nachdem  sie  entdeckt  hat,  daB  die  Zur-Schau-Stellung  ihres 
Korpers  eine  Urszene  verkorpert,  die  die  durch  den  Park  strolchenden 
Personen  verjagt.  Somit  paBt  sich  Titania  der  modernen  Art  der  An- 
mache  an:  sie  fragt  nach  der  Zeit.  Bernhard  Greiner  hat  in  diesem 
Zusammenhang  darauf  hingewiesen,  daB  'die  Uhr  aufziehen'  im 
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Szenenjargon  Geschlechtsverkehr  bedeute  ("Theater"  75).  Dadurch 
wird  ein  technisches  Medium  der  Ersatz  fiir  die  Ausdruclcsfaliigkeit  des 
gottlichen  Korpers— so  wie  die  Uhr,  laut  Marshall  McLuhan,  der 
Ersatz  fiir  mythische  Zeit  ist  (Kap.  15:  "Clocks:  The  Scent  of  Time"). 
Oberons  Kritik  daran— "Was  fragst  du  nach  der  Zeit?"  (22)— 
argumemiert  aus  der  Logik  mythischen  Denkens,  das  laut  Blumenberg 
die  "Sinnfalligkeit  der  Zeitgliederung"  {Arbeit  114)  umerstellt,  dem 
"Gleichzeitigkeit  und  .  .  .  Wiederkehr  des  Gleichen"  (114)  frei  verfiig- 
bar  sind.  "Im  Mythos  gibt  es  keine  Chronologic,  nur  Sequenzen" 
(142).  Dieser  ewige  Umlauf  von  Lebenssequenzen  gehorcht — und  das 
ist  Blumenbergs  spezifischer  Beitrag  zur  zeitgenossischen  Mythos- 
diskussion— einem  Strukturprinzip  der  Bedeutsamkeit.  Blumenberg 
laBt  die  Merkmale  bzw.  "Wirkungsmittel"  dieses  bei  Dilthey  entlehn- 
ten  Prinzips  ablaufen  (wie  cine  Uhr): 

Gleichzeitigkeit,  latente  Identitat,  Kreisschliissigkeit,  Wiederkehr  des  Gleichen, 
Reziprozitat  von  Widerstand  und  Daseinssteigerung,  Isolierung  des  Realitats- 
grades  bis  zur  AusschlieBlichkeit  gegen  jede  konkurrierende  Realitat.  (80) 

Das  BewuBtscin  solcher  Realitat  der  "Zeitlosigkeit"  (92)  und  urzeit- 
licher  Giiltigkcit  crlaubt  dem  selbstbewuBtcn  Oberon  zu  diesem  Zeit- 
punkt  noch,  cine  Haltung  einzunchmen,  die  Blumenberg  "die  Ironic 
des  Mythischen  gegeniiber  dem  Faktischen"  (92)  nennt,  hier  dem  'Uhr- 
Zcitlichen'.  Uhrzeit  untcrschcidet  sich  nur  graphisch  von  Urzeit.  Dieser 
ironische  Wiirgegriff  am  Faktischen  ist  einfach  der  Druck,  den  "die 
Indifferenz  der  Zeit"  (113)  gegenuber  dem,  was  in  der  Zeit  geschieht, 
ausmacht.  Irmela  Schneider  wcist  darauf  hin,  daB  Bergson  "die  Uhr 
als  Gleichnis  fiir  die  Darstellung  der  qualitatslosen  wiederholbaren 
Zeit"  herausgestellt  hat  ("Fundus"  317,  FuBnote  36). 

Szenisch  realisiert  sich  der  Zugriff  des  Mythos  auf  die  Zeit  der 
Gegenwart  sehr  schon  in  der  cinleitenden  Regicanweisung  zur  dritten 
Szene  des  ersten  Aktes  von  Kalldewey,  Farce.  Der  Mann  sitzt  zu  Hause 
vor  der  Waschmaschine.  Ansonsten  ist  im  Raum  vorhanden:  ''Ein 
Notenstdnder  mit  Notenbldttern  und  der  Querflote'"  (174)  und  das  in 
StrauB'  Stucken  fast  obligate  Tclefon.  ''Der  Horer  liegt  neben  dem  Ap- 
parat,  es  ertont  die  Zeitansage''  (174).  Die  Querflote  ist  das  drohende 
Anzeichen  der  dionysischen  Gewalttatigkeiten,  die  dem  Mann  in  die- 
sem Akt  wider fahren  werden:  als  ein  anderer  Orpheus  wird  er  von  den 
Frauen  oder  Manaden  zerrissen  und  in  der  Waschmaschine  einer 
modernen  Form  von  Reinigung  oder  Katharsis  unterzogen.  Die  Zeitan- 
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sage  thematisiert  das  explosive  Zusammentreffen  verschiedener  Zeit- 
ebenen  und  taucht  als  Motiv  im  zweiten  Akt  wieder  auf.  Dort  sind  die 
Uhren  von  zwei  Frauen  zu  gleicher  Zeit  zu  einem  mythischen  Stillstand 
gekommen  und  die  des  Mannes  "geht  liacli  wie  vor"  (190).  Jedes  Ge- 
hen  ist  eben  immer  auch  ein  Nach-Gehen;'  U[h]rzeit  ist  auch  insofern 
ursprtinglich,  als  die  Zeit  (als  Zeitzeichen)  Anteil  hat  an  dem,  was  die 
Zeit  anzeigt:  was  im  Englischen  Uhrzeiger  (the  hand  of  the  time-piece) 
heiBt,  ist — nicht  nur  etymologisch,  wie  Derrida  uns  anzeigt — mit  Mon- 
strositat  verkniipft:  "Monstrer,  c'est  montrer,  et  une  monstre  est  une 
montre''  (54).  Und  Monstrositat  erweist  sich  auch  als  die  Ontologie 
des  Mythos.  Idealistische  Asthetik  begriff  das  Monstrose  und  das 
Mythische  als  eine  Art  toxische  Miilldeponie,  auf  der  abgeladen  oder 
unterdriickt  werden  konnte,  was  auch  immer  nicht  innerhalb  der  Dia- 
lektik  des  Schonen  und  Erhabenen  abgefertigt  werden  konnte.  In- 
sofern ist  das  Mythische  der  unterdriickte  Inhalt — das  metonymische 
UnbewuBte — asthetischer  Psychologic.^ 

Laut  Ernst  Cassirers  These  in  der  Philosophie  der  symboUschen  For- 
men  hat  das  mythische  Konzept  der  Zeit  legitimierende  Funktion 
beziiglich  sozialer  Normen.  Ein  "in  die  Tiefe  der  Vergangenheit"  (II: 
133)  geriickter  Inhalt  erscheine  nicht  nur  mythisch  und  religios  bedeut- 
sam,  sondern 

auch  als  solcher  rechtfertigt.  Die  Zeit  ist  die  erste  Urform  dieser  geistigen  Recht- 
fertigung  .  .  .  Das  eben  unterscheidet  die  Zeitbetrachtung  des  Mythos  von  der 
der  Geschichte,  daB  fiir  sie  eine  absolute  Vergangenheit  besteht,  die  als  solche 
der  weitergehenden  Erklarung  weder  fahig  noch  bediirftig  ist.  (11:  133,  134) 

Insofern  gibt  Cassirers  These  von  der  zeitlosen  Giiltigkeit  eines  Mythos 
dem  Gott  Oberon  in  seiner  Selbstiiberschatzung  Riickendeckung. 
Blumenbergs  Arbeit  am  Mythos  hat  solch  eine  Annahme  widerlegt: 
bereits  die  friihesten  Anteile  von  Mythen,  die  uns  iiberliefert  sind,  seien 
schon  Arbeit  am  Mythos.  Die  Gegenwartigkeit  des  Mythos  sei  immer 
von  den  Deutungsinteressen  und  -horizonten  der  Uberliefernden  ab- 
hangig:  "Mythen  sind  zwar  Geschichten  von  hochgradiger  Bestandig- 
keit  ihres  narrativen  Kerns,  aber  ebenso  ausgepragter  marginaler 
Variationsfahigkeit"  (40).  Die  Folgen  dieser  These  miissen  die  Gotter 
in  Der  Park  letztendlich  auch  zur  Kenntnis  nehmen:  wenn  Oberons 
mythisches  Spiel  schlieBlich  in  obskure  Metamorphosen  entartet,  hat 
auch  die  mythische  Zeit  gegeniiber  der  herrschenden  resigniert,  Poesie 
ist  in  Terror  umgeschlagen,  die  Zeit  als  Damon  bleibt  Sieger: 
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Der  Streit  ist  aus,  Titania:  die  Liebe  hat  verloren!  Sieh  zu,  daB  du  der  Zeit 
entkommst,  bevor  ihr  langer  Arm  dich  packt.  Fiir  mich  ist's  schon  zu  spat. 
(P94) 

Im  doppelbodigen  Gebrauch  der  Zeit  als  emphatische  Beschworungs- 
formel  eines  Ortes  der  Sehnsucht  einerseits  (man  denke  an  Titanias 
elegisch  beschworenes  Urzeit-Reich)  und  als  damonischer  Herrschafts- 
ort  der  phrasenhaften  Floskel  andererseits  fiihrt  StrauB  bereits  in  Der 
Park  einen  Gebrauch  ein,  der  als  Spannungsverhaltnis  fiir  den  Roman 
Der  junge  Mann  strukturbildend  wird.  Irmela  Schneider  fiihrt  aus: 

In  seiner  imaginierten  Zeit  werden  die  Gestalten  zu  Interferenzen  aus  Gegen- 
wartigem  und  Vergangenem  bzw.  werden  Handlungsmotive,  Erlebnismuster 
und  Verhaltensweisen  aus  Gegenwart  und  Mythos  kontaminiert.  Die  Zeit  der 
Imagination  unterlauft  die  Vorstellungen  der  Chronologie  der  gescliichtlichen 
Epochen  und  Phasen  .  .  .  Im  Zusammenspie!  verschiedener  Lebens-  und 
Sprachspiele  relativieren  sich  beide  als  'letzte  Losungen'.  ("Lachen"  13) 

In  solch  thematischer  Verschrankung  seiner  vom  Realistischen  zum 
Mythischen  changierenden  Erzahlungen  und  Stiicke  erschreibt  StrauB 
sich  ein  Kontrastmodell,  das  die  rezeptionsgeschichtlich  entgegenge- 
setzten  Auffassungen  des  Mythos  als  "Terror"  und  als  "Poesie" 
aufeinander  bezieht.  Blumenberg  entwickelt  diesen  Kontrast  in  "Wirk- 
lichkeitsbegriff  und  Wirkungspotential  des  Mythos"  (13),  und  StrauB 
verbindet  die  Pole  der  Mythosrezeption,  um  seinen  Schauspielen  und 
Romanen  eine  strukturelle  Deutungsfolie  zu  geben. 

Die  Romantik,  die  den  Mythos  als  Poesie  begreift,  als  "Ausdruck 
imaginativer  Freiheit"  (Janz  369)  des  Menschen,  kann  bereits  auf  neue 
Standpunkte  in  der  Mythendiskussion  zuriickgreifen,  die  etwa  mit 
Giambattista  Vicos  Scienza  Nuova  (1744)  die  sinngebende  Funktion 
des  Mythos  gegeniiber  der  erklarenden  und  erkennenden  der  Vernunft 
hervorhebt.  Durch  ihre  synthetische  Natur  seien  sie  in  der  Lage, 

eine  Dimension  ins  Bild  [zu  riicken],  die  dem  menschlichen  Geist  wesentlich  ist 
und  an  die  die  [analytische]  Vernunft  nicht  heranreicht:  die  Einheit  von  Mensch 
und  Natur  ebenso  wie  'die  Rechtsordnung,  in  die  beide  eingebettet  sind'. 
.  .  .  (Vico  zit.  in  Frank  121) 

1767  entwickelt  Herder  mit  der  These,  daB  die  Einbildungskraft  nicht 
wie  begriffliches  Denken  auf  Wahrheit  ziele,  sondern  auf  "sinnliche 
Schonheit"  (Herder:  1  zit.  in  Frank  126)— "Unsere  Vernunft  bildet  sich 
nur  durch  Fiktionen.''  (Herder:  18  zit.  in  Frank  143)— ein  Argument 
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gegen  deren  aufklarerische  Abqualifizierung  als  vernunftlos  und  un- 
wahr,  die  noch  heute  in  Definitionen  unter  dem  Stichwort  "Mythos" 
zu  finden  ist,  etwa  im  Brockhaus.' 

Nach  der  Auffassung  des  Mythos  als  Terror  gegeniiber  der  Vernunft* 
basiert  der  Mythos  auf  einem  Gewaltzusammenhang,  der— in  der  Ter- 
minologie  der  Dialektik  der  Auf klarung—'' die  Permanenz  des  gesell- 
schaftlichen  Zwanges"  (28),  und  "die  Ewigkeit  des  Tatsachlichen"  (28) 
vorspiegelt.  Wahrend  sich  Adorno  und  Horkheimer  in  ihrem  "schwar- 
zesten  Buch"  (Habermas  405)  auf  die  'dunkle  Seite'  der  Aufklarung 
beziehen,  weist  der  Aufklarer  Freud  auf  den  unauflosbaren  Charak- 
ter  personlicher  Mythen  hin.  Laut  Blumenberg  kann  der  Mythos  als 
"reiner  Ausdruck  der  Passivitat  damonischer  Gebanntheit"  ("Wirk- 
lichkeitsbegriff"  13)  betrachtet  werden.  Diese  ideologische  Seite  des 
Mythos  resultiert  Horkheimer  und  Adorno  zufolge  darin,  zeitgenos- 
sische  mit  mythischen  Prozessen  gleichzusetzen: 

(D)ie  symbolische  Beziehung  des  Gegenwartigen  auf  den  mythischen  Vorgang 
im  Ritus  oder  auf  die  abstrakte  Kategorie  in  der  Wissenschaft  laBt  das  Neue  als 
das  Vorherbestimmte  erscheinen,  das  somit  in  Wahrheit  das  Alte  ist  (34) 

und  somit  jeghcher  "Hoffnung  entsagt"  (33).  Da  der  Mythos  "Kreis- 
lauf,  Schicksal,  Herrschaft  der  Welt,  als  die  Wahrheit"  (33)  gesell- 
schaftlicher  Realitat  spiegelt,  sind  die  mythischen  Figuren  als  Figuren 
des  Zwanges  darauf  zuriickgeworfen,  immer  wieder  das  Gleiche  zu  tun. 
Rolf  Peter  Janz  charakterisiert  diesen  negativen  Aspekt  des  Mythen- 
Begriffs,  wie  er  etwa  in  der  Dichtung  Walter  Benjamins  Ausdruck  fin- 
det,  in  der  Formel  "das  Immerwieder-Gleiche  am  Neuen"  (Janz  369). 
Auf  der  anderen  Seite  stehen  die  programmatischen  Thesen  zur 
ersten  Abhandlung  in  der  Vorrede  der  Dialektik  der  Aufklarung: 
"Schon  der  Mythos  ist  Aufklarung,  und:  Aufklarung  schlagt  in 
Mythologie  zuriick"  (6).  Wahrend  Adorno  und  Horkheimer  mehr 
Gewicht  legen  auf  die  Frage  nach  der  Moglichkeit  von  Aufklarung  in- 
nerhalb  eines  Industriezeitalters,  das  bereits  den  Niedergang  der  biir- 
gerlichen  Gesellschaft  mit  einbeschlieBt,  verfolgt  Blumenbergs  Projekt 
eine  Dialektik  des  Mythos.  Fur  ihn  hat  die  "Kreisschlussigkeit"  (80) 
in  der  Struktur  des  Mythos  ebenfalls  zwei  Pole:  sie  kann  via  Freuds 
Wiederholungszwang  gedeutet  werden;  dann  lieBe  sie  keine  Entrinn- 
barkeit  und  Ausbruchsmoglichkeit  zu;  als  Figur  der  Wiederholbarkeit 
jedoch  suggeriert  die  mythische  Struktur  die  Bestandigkeit  und  Zuver- 
lassigkeit  des  zyklischen  Geschichtsablaufs. 
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StrauB'  Figuren  fiihren  diese  Dialektik  prazise  vor:  obwohl  sie  sich 
nach  einer  Synthese  von  Mythos  und  Moderne  sehnen,  bleiben  sie  den- 
noch  in  eine  ewige  Komodie  gebannt.  Oberon  muB  sich  einer  Metamor- 
phose von  einer  mythischen  zu  einer  modernen  Figur  unterziehen,  in 
deren  Verlauf  er,  sowie  das  Projekt,  dem  er  dient— sich  zwischen  Ver- 
gangenheit  und  Zukunft  bewegend— einen  Unfall  hat.  Danach  verweist 
sein  Name  "Mittenzwei"  auf  das  Schicksal  des  entfremdeten  Indivi- 
duums,  das  bei  seiner  Konfrontation  mit  (Blumenbergs)  "Uber- 
machten"  seine  eigene  Natur  vergessen  hat.  Eine  unterdriickte 
"Vorvergangenheit"  (Arbeit  am  Mythos  9)  kann  in  der  Gegenwart  nur 
als  unbegriffene  wieder  auftauchen. 


Anmerkungen 

'  Vgl.  Pliimer,  161f.,  die  die  Paarkonstellationen  etwa  in  Kalldewey,  Farce  als  "an  den  Rand 
ihrer  Existenzerfahrung  Getriebene,  an  ihrer  Liebe  Leidende"  auch  dramaturgisch  nacJiweist. 

'  Henriette  Herwig  hat  einen  genauen  Vergleich  zwischen  Shatcespeares  A  Midsummernight's 
Dream  und  StrauB'  Der  Park  unternommen  und  auch  die  mythischen  Figuren  aufschluBreich 
mit  ihren  "Urspriingen"  konfrontiert,  besonders  in  Kap.  III.  2,  3  und  5. 

'  StrauB'  allegorische  Verwendung  des  Kinos  in  Der  junge  Mann  zeigt,  wie  die  Syks  gerade 
wegen  ihrer  Verdrangung  des  Sehens  (oder  Fernsehens),  d.h.  des  sog.  "Telecom"  (146),  den- 
noch  von  kinematischen  Projektionen  eingeholt  werden.  Ihre  Psychose  besteht  darin,  daB  ein 
standiger  Film  vor  ihnen  ablauft.  Vgl.  Sigrid  Berka.  Mythos-Theorie  und  Allegorik  bei  Botho 
Straufi.  Diss.  U  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1990.  Erscheint  in  Zukunft  beim  Passagen  Verlag 
in  Wien. 

'  Die  "Deutsch-Amerikanerin"  (24)  Helen  ist  als  Streitobjekt  zweier  Manner  und  des  Todes 
ebenso  eine  Fremde  wie  die  griechische  Helena  in  Troja  (vgl.  Herwig,  160). 

-  Verena  Pliimer  hat  zwar  gezeigt,  wie  sich  die  Thematisierung  der  Zeit  in  der  Dramaturgie 
des  Stiickes  zwischen  Progression  und  Stillstand  spiegelt,  iibersieht  aber  die  Urzeit  an  der  Uhr- 
zeit  (vgl.  Dramaturgie,  160  und  168ff). 

'  Den  kryptologischen  Beweis  dieser  intellektuell-historischen  Beziehung  erbringt  L.  A.  Rickels 
in  Aberrations,  Kapitel  V. 

"  Vgl.  Bd.  4,  Stichwort  "Mythos":  "Vv'irklichkeit  verfalschende  od.  irrational  ubersteigernde, 
glorifizierende  Sicht,  Deutung  und  Darstellung  von  Personen,  Sachverhalten,  Begebenheiten." 

'  Vgl.  dazu  Blumenberg,  "Wirklichkeitsbegriff"  und  Raddatz'  programmatischen  Artikel 
"Verhangnis". 
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THE  DREAM  AND  THE  SCREAM: 
*DIE  DEUTSCHE  MISERE"  AND  THE 
UNREALIZED  GDR  IN  HEINER  MULLER'S 

GERMANIA  TOD  IN  BERLIN 

Robert  von  Dassanowsky-Harris 


Heiner  Miiller's  1971  stage  work,  Germania  Tod  in  Berlin,  is  the 
author's  effort  to  trace  the  socio-political  roots  of  the  lack  of  German 
revolution  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries— what  Friedrich  Engels 
labeled  "die  deutsche  Misere"— through  the  reduction  of  history  to 
a  repetitious  set  of  patterns.  Originally  intended  as  a  companion  piece 
to  Brecht's  Furcht  und  Elend  des  Dritten  Reiches  in  the  unfinished 
draft  of  1956,'  it  evolved  into  a  post-Brechtian  Lehrsliick  on  the  failure 
of  the  German  Democratic  Repubhc  by  its  publication  in  1971.'  The 
work  may  be  seen  as  Miiller's  socio-political  Waiting  for  Godot 
wherein  the  German  masses  wait  throughout  history  for  a  revolution 
often  promised  but  never  arriving.^  This  absurdist  style  is  articulated 
by  the  non-chronological  form  of  the  play  in  which  vignettes  of  Ger- 
man history  present  an  inescapable  status  quo.  Miiller  clearly  suggests 
that  the  Marxist  expectation  of  a  timetable  of  revolution  has  not,  in- 
deed cannot  apply  to  Germany.'' 

A  principal  current  in  the  "Misere"  of  Germania  is  the  author's 
love/hate  attitude  towards  the  leader  figure  in  German  history,  appar- 
ent in  the  near  cliche  imagery  of  the  Prussian-fascist  connection 
dominating  the  work;  however  it  is  also  present  in  the  author's  con- 
sideration of  the  GDR  as  a  dashed  socialist  hope,  one  which  was 
artificially  constructed  and  which  consequently  owes  little  to  Marxist 
dialectics.  At  the  root  of  this  continued  "Misere"  is  Miiller's  accusa- 
tion that  it  is  the  unchanging  German  mind  that  continues  to  inhibit 
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true  change.  This  analysis  of  Ger mania  Tod  in  Berlin  will  remain  on 
the  socio-political  level  to  explore  Miiller's  view  of  the  "Deutsche 
Misere,"  its  relationship  to  the  leader  figure  in  the  play's  vision  of 
German  history  and  the  resultant  failure  of  the  GDR  to  resolve  this 
"Misere." 

Heiner  Miiller's  concept  of  writing  for  the  theater  provides  a  model 
for  his  methodology  in  presenting  the  German  condition  vis-a-vis 
revolution: 

It's  easier  to  find  out  what's  important  and  what's  not  important  if  you  write 
in  verse.  .  .  .  You  get  a  fresco  technique.  I  think  that  drama,  when  it  deals  with 
history,  has  to  be  written  in  fresco.  The  very  broad  and  simple  brush  strokes, 
and  not  detail.  {NGC  69) 

Indeed,  Miiller's  Germania  treats  German  history  much  like  a  fresco 
of  recurring  themes.  His  use  of  Bach's  Brandenburgisches  Konzert  as 
the  title  for  two  scenes  dealing  with  Prussia,  and  the  predominance  of 
the  leader  figure  present  German  history  as  an  historical  theme  of  re- 
action and  its  variations.  The  social  introversion  and  xenophobia  which 
accompany  these  images  of  history  are  seen  by  Miiller  as  not  only 
inhibiting  every  new  possibility  for  revolution  but  also  as  a  self- 
destructive  impulse  which  disallows  the  import  of  change,  as  in  the 
GDR. 

The  "Nachtstiick"  pantomime,  which  presents  German  self- 
destruction  on  the  allegorical  level  is  the  central  point  of  the  work:  a 
giant  puppet  tears  off  its  arms  and  legs  in  an  effort  to  catch  a  broken 
bicycle,  only  to  be  left  blind  and  rotting.  The  theme  is  repeated  on  a 
more  realistic  level  throughout  the  play.  The  Hilse  character,  a  figure 
borrowed  from  Gerhard  Hauptmann's  Die  Weber,  ^  wanders  through 
the  GDR  street  scenes  until  he  dies  of  cancer  symbolizing  German 
"Selbstzerfleischung"  (Wieghaus  99).  Variations  on  sibling  rivalry,  be- 
tween real  or  symbolic  brothers  also  convey  Miiller's  view  of  this  Ger- 
man impulse:  the  inclusion  of  a  fragment  from  Tacitus'  Annalen  is 
reflected  in  the  Communist/National  Sociahst  relationship  in  "Die 
Briider  2."  The  self-destruction  of  Hagen,  Gunther,  Volker  and  Gemot 
set  against  a  Stalingrad  tableaux  emphasizes  the  warrior  ideology  of 
German  socio-politics.  Although  not  included  in  the  play,  the  disas- 
trous father/son  conflict  in  the  Altere  Hildebrandslied  (810-20)  would 
serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  Miiller's  concept  of  German 
conflict,  violence  and  resistance  to  change.^  The  question  arises, 
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however,  as  to  what  role  the  leader  figure  plays  in  this  historical  self- 
conflict.  If  the  GDR  is  understood  as  an  alternative  to  the  Prussian  and 
fascist/capitalist  tradition,  how  does  Miiller  integrate  into,  or  extricate 
its  development  and  tendencies  from  a  history  he  condemns  as  a  con- 
tinual reactionary  cycle? 

Miiller  sees  the  leader  figure  as  one  of  the  central  elements  of  the 
"Deutsche  Misere."  This  is  apparent  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  "Die 
Strasse  1,  Berlin  1918,"  which  marks  the  end  of  the  feudal  world  only 
to  replace  it  with  corrupt  capitalism.  In  the  play's  second  scene  enti- 
tled, "Brandenburgisches  Konzert  1,"  the  entire  Prussian/monarchical 
basis  of  Miiller' s  German  Selbstzerfleischung  is  played  out  between  two 
clowns  in  a  circus  atmosphere.  As  Friedrich  II,  the  first  clown  baits 
the  second  clown,  who  represents  the  German  Volk  in  the  guise  of  the 
"Miiller  von  Sansouci."  The  stoic-warrior  mentality  of  self-denial 
governs  the  actions  and  directives  of  Clown  1 /Friedrich  II,  despite  the 
character's  self-conception  as  a  product  of  the  Enlightenment.  The 
devaluation  of  this  idol  of  German  history  is  made  complete  in  Miiller's 
suggestion  that  Prussian  militarism  is  a  psycho-sexual  symptom  of 
repressed  homosexuality: 

Eine  fast  immer  mehrdeutige  Rede  und  Bildersprache  entlarvet  den  Konig  mehr 
und  mehr  als  perversen,  unproduktiven  und  zeugungsunfahigen  Schwachling. 
Dennoch  hat  der  auf  Recht,  Gesetz  und  Gericht  pochende  Miiller,  der  als 
Revolutionarer  Clown  sogar  Rollentausch  fordert  .  .  .  keine  Chance.  (Kluss- 
mann  167) 

Miiller  continues  this  equation  throughout  the  play  to  connect  twen- 
tieth century  reaction  and  fascism  with  its  historical  antecedents.  In 
this  way  the  author  reveals  the  "Misere"  to  be  an  inherently  German 
problem  which  cannot  be  resolved  even  with  the  destruction  of  the  so- 
cial ehte,  or  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  and  later  Marxist  philosophy. 
The  ineffectuality  of  the  Enhghtenment's  humanist  philosophy  on 
German  political  development  is  laid  bare  as  Clown  2/Muller  marches 
off  to  war  and  Clown  1/Friedrich  II  reflects:  "Ich  hatte  es  mir  eigent- 
lich  anders  vorgestellt,  weil  ich  franzosisch  spreche  und  sehr  aufgek- 
lart  bin.  Aber  so  geht  es  natiirhch  auch"  (46).  Miiller's  Enlightenment 
is  hardly  the  philosophical/political  revolution,  or  alternative  to 
absolutism  that  it  has  been  understood  to  be.  Little  more  than  an 
aristocratic  or  haute  bourgeois  diversion,  it  cannot  dilute  the  militarism 
of  the  Germans.  The  sensitive,  tolerant  monarch  of  the  Enlightenment 
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is  here  unmasked  as  the  leader  of  a  vain  and  indulgent  ruling  caste  and 
the  forefather  of  Miiller's  crypto-fascist  capitahsts  of  1918  and  1953. 
Muller's  view  of  militarism  as  a  self-destructive  tradition  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  role  of  the  leader  in  German  history  is  expanded  in 
the  fifth  scene,  "Hommage  a  Stalin  1."  Cannibahstic  in  their  hunger, 
three  German  soldiers  at  Stalingrad  tear  off  a  new  recruit's  arm  for 
nourishment.  In  the  later  Hitler  vignette,  "Die  Heilige  Familie,"  Hitler 
breakfasts  on  a  young  soldier.  The  blind  obedience  and  imitative  be- 
havior of  the  fascist  leader  cult  is  obvious.  Miiller  broadens  this  into 
a  more  universal  phenomenon  in  the  figures  of  Napoleon  and  Caesar 
who  appear  to  the  German  soldiers  at  Stalingrad: 

SOLDAT  1:  Manchmal  laBt  Napoleon  ihm  ein  Bein  ab.  (Lacht)  Oder  einen 
Arm.  (Wirft  Casar  den  abgenagten  Arm  zu)  Bei  uns  braucht  keiner  zu  hungern. 
(Casar  nimmt  den  Arm  auf  und  verschwindet  im  Schneetreiben.) 
SOLDAT  3:  Der  kommt  vvieder.  Der  Kessel  ist  dicht.  (48-9) 

For  Miiller  it  is  the  Germans  who  have  not  only  perpetuated  such 
historical  barbarism,  but  also  continue  to  use  it  as  a  socio-political 
model  in  both  German  states. 

Miiller  offers  a  tableaux  from  the  Nibelungenlied  to  assimilate  the 
Stalingrad  scene  to  the  mythic  warrior  image  he  sees  as  a  preeminent 
motif  in  the  "Misere."'  Unequivocally  contradicting  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  warrior  mentality,  Miiller  lauds  this  very  quality  in  the 
Soviet  force—  not  exclusively  for  its  having  vanquished  National 
Socialist  Germany,  but  also  for  having  maintained  the  GDR  since  its 
status  as  a  Soviet  occupation  zone  in  1945.  Nevertheless,  Miiller  con- 
tinues to  see  militarism  and  the  resultant  self-destruction  as  the  Ger- 
man problem.  Paul  Gerhard  Klussmann's  view  of  the  "Hommage  a 
Stalin  1"  scene  illuminates  Muller's  attempt  to  smash  the  warrior  myth: 

Da  diese  Kesselschlacht  kein  Schlupfloch  lieB,  ist  es  Stalin  zu  verdanken,  daB 
der  deutsche  Heldenmythos  ein  fiir  allemal  ein  Ende  gefunden  hat  und  daB  den 
Nachkommen  von  Siegfried,  Gunther,  Volker  und  Hagen  keine  Chance  fiir  neue 
Kriegsspiele  der  Selbstvernichtung  sich  eroffnet.  (169) 

It  is,  however,  precisely  this  "Kriegsspiele"  which  continues  into  the 
Marxist/Stalinist  GDR  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  a  non- 
revolution.  Muller's  eventual  break  with  Stalinism  in  1968  (to  be  ad- 
dressed later  in  this  article)  compounds  the  mixed  ideological  signals 
which  this  play,  written  over  a  period  of  three  decades,  reveals. 
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Complementing  the  German  fascination  with  the  warrior  image, 
Gennania  presents  a  fugue  (e.g.  "Brandenburgisches  Konzert")  on  the 
Mdnnerkult  of  German  history.  The  misogyny  of  the  warrior  image 
and  the  exclusion  of  women  in  German  socio-politics  is  demonstrated 
by  Miiller  to  be  a  psycho-cultural  dysfunction  that  ends  in  a  sexual 
frenzy  of  destruction.  Gemot 's  desire  to  break  from  the  slaughter  and 
do  something  quite  different,  "Das  mit  den  Frauen  zum  Beispiel"  (50) 
leads  to  his  murder  by  Gunther,  Hagen  and  Volker,  who  mock  him 
and  masturbate  on  his  dismembered  corpse.  "Der  Krieg  ist  Manner- 
arbeit"  (40)  is  their  final  statement  on  man's  duty  in  civilization  and 
German  culture. 

Miiller's  most  outrageous  depiction  of  the  evolution  of  the  warrior 
image  and  the  leader  cult  in  the  "Misere"  is  the  grotesque  Hitler  vi- 
sion of  "Die  Heilige  Familie."  Obviously  intended  to  shock,  this  scene 
offers  little  originality  and  functions  on  the  level  of  crass  slapstick.  The 
concept  of  rampant  sexual  perversion  and  latent  homosexuality  as  a 
congenial  atmosphere  for  fascism  had  already  been  a  particular  film 
vogue  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  Germania's  pubhcation,  and 
Miiller  appears  to  parody  the  cinema  trend  along  with  the  ideology.* 
In  a  culmination  of  the  Nibelung  and  Stalingrad  excesses.  Hitler  eats 
young  soldiers  and  sires  the  new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  by  a 
hermaphrodite  or  transsexual  Joseph  Goebbels.  Germania,  here  em- 
bodied as  a  warrior  goddess  and  representing  German  culture  and  tra- 
dition, acts  as  midwife  to  this  bizarre  birth  and  lends  ideological 
continuity  to  the  new  offspring.  The  "Heiligen  Drei  aus  dem  Abend- 
land" — the  Allies  sans  the  Soviet  Union — receive  this  birth  in  gratitude 
as  a  "Bollwerk  gegen  die  'Gefahr  aus  dem  Osten,'  denn,  so  die  Kalte- 
Kriegs-Phrase:  'Der  Kommunismus  ist  eine  schreckliche  Bedrohung'  " 
(Wieghaus  195). 

The  heir  to  the  gasoline  drinking  dictator  is  an  FRG  presented  as 
"deformierter  Wehrwolf,  ein  verkriippeltes  germanisches  Raubtier" 
(Klussmann  173).  This  National  Socialist/capitalist  interrelationship 
amplifies  the  feudal/bourgeois  imperialism  connection  in  the  play's 
portrayal  of  1918.  The  Reich's  Nachfolgerstaat  is  typified  as  an  op- 
portunist crypto-Nazi  entity  in  the  service  of  the  Western  military/ 
industrial  complex.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  FRG  "Wehrwolf" 
is  an  only  child.  The  absence  of  a  twin  or  sibling  suggests  that  the  GDR 
must  spring  from  some  alternate  roots  of  tradition  or  history  if  that 
state's  artificiality  is  to  be  avoided.  Here  Miiller's  categorization  of 
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German  socio-cultural  development  and  the  "Deutsche  Misere"  be- 
come highly  problematic. 

The  scenes  preceding  and  following  the  Hitler/FRG  vignette  offer 
the  dawning  years  of  the  missing  sibling.  In  "Hommage  a  Stahn  2" 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  not  the  result  of  any  birth,  "Wehr- 
wolf"  or  otherwise.  It  merely  exists,  as  the  title  of  the  scene  suggests, 
by  the  will  of  Stalin.  We  are  presented  with  a  fait  accompH  and  are  al- 
lowed no  details  as  to  what,  if  anything,  has  changed  in  the  socio- 
poHtical  patterns  of  the  German  "Misere"  to  allow  for  a  functioning 
Marxist  state  without  the  required  revolution.  Helen  Fehervary  notes 
Miiller's  difficulty  with  the  birth  and  continuity  of  the  GDR  in  her 
comment  on  his  1956  play,  Der  Lohndrucker: 

So  gesehen,  beruht  Miiller's  Stiick  auf  der  Dialektik  des  Alten  und  des  Neuen 
innerhalb  der  "neuen"  kollektiven  Brigadenform.  Dem  klischeeartigen  Gegen- 
satz  zwischen  Nazi-Deutschland  und  sozialistischem  Umbruch,  der  schlieBlich 
in  das  Paradies  der  DDR  iiberleitet,  wird  bewuBt  aus  dem  Wege  gegangen.  (21) 

The  "klischeeartigen  Gegensatz"  is  even  more  profoundly  avoided  in 
Germania,  where  the  masses  have  little  to  do  with  the  creation  of  this 
new  German  "Paradies." 

True  to  Lohndrucker,  Miiller  also  develops  the  "Dialektik"  of  the 
GDR's  origin  in  the  microcosm  of  the  characters  that  populate  his  1953 
street  scene,  "Das  Arbeiterdenkmal."  The  apathetic  patter  of  a  dis- 
satisfied group  of  workers  is  broken  by  the  vitriolic  irony  of  a  com- 
rade, an  ex-General.  A  product  of  the  leader  cult  and  militarism,  which 
the  GDR  continues  to  utilize  against  the  will  of  the  people,  he  quotes 
Thalmann  and  offers  a  "Heil  Stalin"  (64).  The  character  of  Hilse, 
Miiller's  reference  to  Hauptmann's  Die  Weber,  represents  the  con- 
tinuity and  failure  of  the  German  Left,  from  Marx  to  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg, and  Karl  Liebknecht  to  the  Soviet  collaborators  of  the  postwar 
era.  Through  Hauptmann's  static  character,  Miiller  accuses  the  Ger- 
man Marxists  of  ideological  embattlement  rather  than  decisive  action, 
and  petrifaction  instead  of  pragmatism.  Clearly,  the  author  fails  to 
present  any  Marxist  process  as  progressive  or  even  vital  in  this  new 
state.  The  "Misere"  continues,  albeit  with  a  repressive  puppet  dictator- 
ship employing  Marxist/Leninist  argot.  As  shown  in  the  "Nachtstiick" 
puppet  Germania's  blinding  by  two  "Beckett-Stachel"  entering  from 
right  and  left,  the  abuse  of  the  German  masses  need  not  be  the  exclu- 
sive trait  of  a  sole  political  wing:  it  betrays  Miiller's  growing  disillu- 
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sionment  with  Stalinism  and  yearning  for  a  successful  revolution  in 
Europe. 

Miiller's  GDR  is  a  purely  external  Stalinist  creation  which  the  author 
sanctions  at  first.  He  demonstrates  in  his  opportunist,  reactionary,  and 
dogmatic  GDR  characters  that  German  Marxism  has  once  again 
proven  incapable  of  developing  a  successful  movement  that  can  deci- 
sively break  with  the  reactionary  past.  Despite  the  parental  relation- 
ship between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fledghng  GDR,  Miiller 
insinuates  that  the  Germans  are  incapable  of  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing this  gift  of  a  Marxist  environment.  As  the  Soviet  tanks  come  to 
crush  the  uprising  of  the  "Arbeiter  und  Bauernstaat"  in  1953,  Miiller's 
ambivalence  surfaces  in  his  sympathy  for  the  people  and  in  offering 
his  tenuous  apologia  for  the  repression.  Hilse,  the  old  socialist  who  re- 
fuses to  side  with  the  revolt,  is  stoned  by  youths  who  reveal  themselves 
to  be  counter-revolutionary  agents  from  the  West: 

ERSTER:  Opa  ist  rot  geworden.  Opa  schamt  sich. 

ZWEITER:  Opa  ist  immer  rot.  Opa  ist  rot  bis  auf  die  Knochen. 

ERSTER:  (Schnell)  Das  will  ich  sehn.  (Wirft  ein  Stein)  .  .  .  Der  Alte  Maurer 

blutet. 

ZWEITER:  Was  hab  ich  dir  gesagt. 

ERSTER:  Bis  auf  die  Knochen.  (67) 

By  placing  this  trivialization  of  the  historical  abuse  of  the  German 
proletariat  (and  the  Left)  at  the  hands  of  reactionary  forces  in  the 
"Aufstand"  of  1953,  Miiller  discloses  more  remnants  of  his  former 
acceptance  of  Stalinist  hegemony.  The  possibility  of  the  uprising  as  a 
German  road  to  Socialism  is  dismissed,  and  the  irony  of  yet  another 
German  revolution  being  crushed  by  totalitarian  forces  in  the  name  of 
the  status  quo  (in  Marxist-Leninist  facade)  remains  unaddressed.^  As 
the  play  concludes  with  the  jailed  revolt  of  1953,  the  erection  of  the 
Mauer  is  disregarded,  albeit  many  Maurer  characters  populating  the 
GDR  street  scenes  seem  to  point  to  this  future  edifice  as  congruent  with 
the  function  of  the  Soviet  Union:  to  control  and  protect  the  Germans 
from  themselves. 

Miiller's  Germanics  are  presented  as  ungovernable  without  a  strong 
leader  figure.  This  is  true  for  the  author's  view  of  the  reactionary  past 
as  it  is  for  the  artificiality  of  the  Socialist  German  state.  The  GDR  is, 
in  fact,  held  hostage  to  the  leader  cult  of  Stalin;  despite  his  criticism, 
Miiller  acknowledges  the  dictator  for  breaking  the  German  military 
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might  at  Stalingrad  and  creating  the  first  German  Marxist  state.  The 
"Hommage  a  StaHn"  dedications  are  also  ironic  given  Miiller's  repu- 
diation of  Stalinism  during  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
Nevertheless,  ample  pro-Stalin  sentiment  survives  in  the  play,  deriv- 
ing from  its  earlier  conceptions,  to  cast  an  ambiguous  light  upon  the 
Miiller's  reception  of  the  dictator. 

The  leader  of  the  GDR  is  held  suspect  by  Miiller  because  he  is  a  Ger- 
man and  a  puppet  figure;  the  former  reason  indicates  that  Miiller  is 
himself  an  abuser/victim  of  the  German  "Selbstzerfleischung" 
(Wieghaus  99);  the  latter  reason  contradicts  his  approval  of  Stalinist 
control  of  the  GDR  as  necessary  for  the  growth  of  German  Marxism. 
Miiller's  street  people  mirror  the  author  in  their  own  dissatisfaction 
with  StaHn  and  Walter  Ulbricht.'"  In  this  problematic  presentation  of 
the  GDR,  the  author  readily  concedes  that  the  "Deutsche  Misere"  has 
not  been  assuaged  with  the  advent  of  a  foreign  sponsored  Marxism. 
A  major  revelation  for  Heiner  Miiller,  it  turns  his  interest  away  from 
Europe  towards  revolution  in  the  Third  World. 

It  is  important  to  explore  Miiller's  microcosm  of  German  self- 
destruction  in  the  scene,  "Die  Briider  2:  Gefangnis,"  following 
Miiller's  Tacitus  excerpt  on  Germanic  fratricide  ("Die  Briider  1).  Here 
the  character  of  the  Kommunist  joins  the  figures  known  as  Nazi, 
Gandhi,  and  Briickensprenger  in  a  GDR  jail  for  ostensible  crimes  of 
deviation  from  official  Ulbricht  poHcies:  "Hast  du  ein  Haar  gefunden 
in  der  Suppe?  Von  einem  Schnurrbart?  Oder  wars  ein  Spitzbart"  (69). 
In  a  stauncher  anti-Stalinist  stance  than  that  in  the  depiction  of  the 
1953  uprising,  Miiller  accuses  the  GDR  regime  of  imprisoning  the 
leaders  of  the  true  revolution;  thus  the  suggestion  that  German 
Marxism  is  being  suffocated  by  the  Stalinist  stranglehold  on  GDR 
socio-political  development.  The  Ulbricht  leadership  is  understood  to 
be  as  noxious  to  German  Marxism  as  any  predecessor  or  successor  in 
the  capitalist/fascist  spectrum.  Miiller's  concept  of  a  pure,  indigenous 
Marxism  devoid  of  Stalinist  revisionism  is  only  present  in  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  condemned  by  the  Party.  An  additional  problem 
arises  in  the  portrayal  of  the  Communist  figure  as  the  martyred 
representative  of  the  hostile  masses — their  being  represented  by  the 
other  inmates.  As  an  ideologue  he  is  a  leader  figure;  as  an  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  murdered  man  he  is  raised  to  mythic  stature.  Distrust- 
ing the  German  masses  to  break  out  of  the  "Misere,"  even  in  the  GDR, 
Miiller  ultimately  condemns  one  leader  cult  only  to  erect  another 
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mythic  image.  In  liis  German  prescription,  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
oppressed  masses  as  the  revolutionary  force  has  altogether  vanished. 
Obviously  Miiller  does  not  perceive  the  mere  displacement  of  the 
bourgeois/capitalist  tendency  as  the  natural  precondition  of  his  ideal 
Marxist  state.  The  other  contaminants  of  the  GDR  "Misere"  are  the 
neofascists,  the  pacifists,  as  represented  by  the  character  of  Gandhi," 
and  the  anarchists,  embodied  by  the  Briickensprenger: 

NAZI:   Horst   du  sie  gern  die   Internationale  wenn  sie  sungen  wird  mit 
Panzerketten. 

KOMMUNIST:  So  gern  vvie  heute  hab  ich  sie  nie  gehort  gesungen  von  den  Pan- 
zerketten, Spitzel. 

BRUCKENSPRENGER:  Und  gleich  kannst  du  die  Engel  singen  horn.  Wenig- 
stens  einer  soil  dran  glauben  heute. 

GANDHI:  Der  wills  nicht  anders.  Seinen  Kommunismus  erlebt  er  sowieso  nicht. 
KOMMUNIST:  Wer  bin  ich. 
(Die  drei  stiirzen  sich  auf  ihn.)  (74) 

Muller's  Kommunist  still  naively  supports  the  very  powers  that  want 
to  silence  him  for  professing  his  purer  dogma. 

The  messianism  of  the  German  Marxists  is  understood  in  terms  of 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  "Misere."  In  the  play's  final  scene, 
"Krebsstation,"  Muller's  proletarian  Jedermann,  Hilse,  represents 
German  self-destruction  as  he  agonizingly  dies  of  cancer.''  His  final 
vision  is  of  a  Communist  Germany  with  "Die  roten  Fahnen  iiber  Rhein 
und  Ruhr"  (78),  but  his  faith  in  the  revolution  or  the  Marxist  appara- 
tus, which  has  already  allowed  for  half  of  Germany  to  fly  the  red  flag, 
is  shaken:  "Wir  sind  eine  Partei,  mein  Krebs  und  ich"  (76).  The  final 
hope  is  presented  in  the  mythic/erotic  vision  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  who 
haunts  Hilse's  death  rattles.  Here  was  the  path  which  remains  lost- 
even  for  the  GDR. '^ 

Miiller  completed  the  1956  fragment  of  Germania  over  fifteen  years 
after  its  inception.  The  newer  scenes  added  to  the  original  two  (Scenes 
1  and  2)  offer  an  even  bleaker  picture  of  German  socio-political  de- 
velopment, due  to  his  disappointment  with  the  GDR  regime,  as  well 
as  the  Soviet  actions  in  1968.  Horst  Domdey  reflects  on  the  author's 
original,  positive  view  of  Soviet  Communism:  "Die  faschistische 
Gefahr  kann  beschworen  und  damit  stalinistische  Repression  plausi- 
bler  legitimiert  werden"  (68).  The  imprisoned  Communist  and  Hilse's 
fantasy,  however,  emphasize  only  the  struggle  within  the  GDR  Marxist 
camp  to  find  identity  and  direction,  and  its  lack  of  practical  success 
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in  the  quotidian  world  of  the  masses.  The  symbol  itself  supersedes  tan- 
gible success:  the  Maurer  Hilse  struggles  to  give  historical  greatness  to 
the  builders  of  this  Marxist  state  by  connecting  the  monument  with 
builders  of  past  civilizations: 

Erkennst  du  mich.  Ich  bin  der  ewige  Maurer.  Die  Pyramiden  in  Agypten,  eine 
Festung  gegen  die  Zeit,  sind  meine  Handschrift.  Rom  hab  ich  auch  gebaut,  auf 
sieben  Bergen.  Nach  jedem  Brand  neu  und  nach  jedem  Krieg  neu.  .  .  .  Und  im- 
mer  war  es  fiir  die  Kapitalisten  zehntausend  Jahre  lang.  (78) 

In  the  unwritten  epilogue  to  Germania,  the  Hilses  that  survive  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  Berliner  Mauer,  for  it 
is  a  grotesque  monument  to  the  fragility  and  oppression  of  the  Ulbricht 
regime's  failed  Marxism;  it  will  remain  its  most  significant  edifice. 

Ultimately,  Heiner  Miiller  harbors  no  illusions  about  the  GDR.  His 
acceptance  of  the  Stalinist  repression  of  1953  reveals  his  basic  distrust 
of  German  progressiveness,  even  in  a  Marxist  setting.  His  eventual 
renouncement  of  the  Stalinist  Ulbricht  regime  does  not  serve  to  re- 
habilitate the  German  masses.  On  the  contrary,  the  "Misere"  appears 
to  Miiller  as  inescapable,  and  he  unabashedly  borrows  from  Thomas 
Hobbes  in  presenting  the  Germans  as  a  naturally  errant  people  who 
require  a  hierarchical  system  and  a  strong  leader  figure  to  keep  them 
functional.  For  Miiller,  the  problem,  thus,  lies  in  the  ideological  quality 
of  that  leader  who  has  historically  abused  or  allowed  the  masses  to  be 
victimized.  The  messianism  which  Hilse  displays  is  a  result  of  Muller's 
own  disappointment  with  the  actual  leader  figures  of  the  Left,  histor- 
ically (the  ineffectual  murdered  Rosa  Luxemburg  or  the  totalitarian 
Walter  Ulbricht),  theoretically  (Muller's  Kommunist,  a  naive  and  weak 
ideologue),  or  fictive  (Hilse  as  representative  of  a  petrified  old  guard). 
The  author's  restlessness  with  the  institutionahzed  or  dogmatically 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist  route  for  Germany  is  exacerbated  by  his  dis- 
illusionment with  the  Soviet  Union  after  1968: 

Miillers  Real<tion  auf  Prag  ist  Beteuerung,  stalinistische  Riickfalle  miiBten  und 
konnten  ausgehalten  werden,  weil  Stalinismus  nicht  Gegensatz,  sondern  Defor- 
mation Sozialismus  sei.  Gerade  deshalb  sei  aber  auch  die  Forderung  nach  Refor- 
men  realistisch.  (Domdey  76) 

Miiller  finds  reform  of  this  "Deformation  Sozialismus"  an  impossi- 
bility in  the  GDR,  for  in  his  view  the  Germans  are  inherently  reaction- 
ary and  the  masses  are  incapable  of  bringing  about  any  progressiveness 
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from  within.  Thus  Gennania  Tod  in  Berlin  sinks  into  nihilism.  The 
author  is  himself  seduced  by  the  power  of  myth  he  has  endeavored  to 
annihilate  (Friedrich  II,  Stalingrad,  Napoleon,  Caesar,  Hitler,  the  1953 
uprising)  throughout  the  work.  His  advocacy  of  a  leader  figure  for  the 
Germans  and  his  own  mythic  nostalgia  (Rosa  Luxemburg)  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  of  Marxism  in  the  GDR  and  in  Europe.  Hein- 
rich  Vormweg  sees  this  as: 

Konstruktiver  Defaitismus.  Wieder  einmal  ist — und  das  wird  immer  deutlicher 
zu  einer  Alltagserfahrung — Hoffnung  nicht  mehr  herauszulesen  aus  den  realen 
Geschichtsprozessen.  Wo  es  versucht  wird,  verkommt  sie.  Nur  als  Wiederspruch 
gegen  die  Geschichte,  wie  sie  ist,  bleibt  Hoffnung,  was  allein  sie  sein  kann.  (31) 

In  the  negation  of  the  reactionary  German  cultural  and  political 
myths,  and  the  erection  of  a  Marxist  inspired  mythology,  Miiller  es- 
tablishes this  play  as  a  metamyth  on  the  "Deutsche  Misere."  According 
to  Heinrich  Vormweg,  only  historical  images  of  resistance  can  func- 
tion as  a  continuous  statement  against  the  capitalist  system.  The  in- 
dividual is  Miiller's  only  practical  hope  for  German  socio-political 
progress.  Thus  the  final  utterance  of  the  Kommunist,  "Wer  bin  ich" 
(74)  remains  ambivalent,  understood  as  two  different  rejections  of  the 
traditional  Marxist  mass  revolution  doctrine:  the  assertion  of  the  in- 
dividual as  validation  of  the  ideology;  and  the  negation  of  self  in  a  cry 
for  direction  and  leadership — Who  can  guide  me?  The  fate  of  the 
individual  in  Gennania  ultimately  fails  to  provide  direction  to  GDR 
Marxists  and  Eurocommunists  under  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  final  image  Miiller  proffers  in  order  to  combat  Engel's 
"Deutsche  Misere"  in  the  GDR  is  a  dying,  unfulfilled  worker  (Hilse) 
and  a  banal,  Utopian  fantasy  of  a  socialist  victory  over  capitalism  (the 
Moscow  Metro  as  compared  to  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York;  the 
quasi-mystical  resurrection  of  Rosa  Luxemburg).  Heiner  Miiller  has 
found  no  Marxist  exit  from  his  view  of  the  moebius  strip  of  German 
socio-political  patterns.  In  his  reconstruction  of  the  myth  as  an  ideo- 
logical tool,  he  has  actually  become  a  part  of  it,  even  as  he  criticizes 
the  futile  fantasies  of  Hilse.  Miiller's  despair  with  the  "Deutsche 
Misere"  and  the  static,  pre-Gorbachev  Communism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engendered  disillusionment  vis-a-vis  the  possibilities  of  any 
hue  of  Marxism  in  Europe.  The  "Nachtstiick"  pantomime  suggests 
Miiller's  alternative  to  the  historical/political  rut  he  laments.  In  the 
final  cathartic  scream  of  the  blinded,  dismembered  puppet,  there  is  a 
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total  break  from  language,  hence  history  and  ideology.  In  this  break, 
the  self-destruction  of  the  puppet  results  in  its  self-realization,  and  the 
continuous  cycle  of  the  "Misere"  is  symbolically  broken.  Miiller  finds 
a  rebirth — the  scream  as  the  sound  of  a  newborn  baby  in  contrast  to 
Hilse's  death — for  Germany  in  this  existential  moment.  This  is  the  cul- 
mination of  what  Arlene  Akiko  Teraoka  sees  as  Miiller's  exhaustion 
with  European  Marxism: 

One  might  suspect  that  Miiller's  political  sympathies  lie,  in  contrast,  with  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  Lenin's  theoretical  opponent  on  the  issue  of  party  leadership. 
.  .  .  However,  I  would  argue  that  Heiner  Miiller  abandons  the  European  dis- 
course on  revolution  altogether  and  turns  in  [Der]  Auftrag  not  to  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg as  the  alternative  to  Lenin,  but  rather  to  .  .  .  the  revolutionary  voice 
of  the  Third  World,  to  Frantz  Fanon.  (78) 

The  scream  of  the  Germania  puppet  forestalls  her  total  destruction, 
what  Miiller  sees  as  inevitable  for  a  Germany  and  its  "Misere."  As  a 
non-ideological  and  sole  break  from  the  problem  of  the  impossible 
German  revolution,  it  stands  at  variance  with  Miiller's  simultaneous 
attempt  in  Germania  to  raise  the  "Misere"  to  mythic  proportions  such 
that  it  constitutes  the  ultimate  and  most  pessimistic  Lehrstiick  on  Ger- 
man socio-political  development  and  the  revisionist's  road  to  socialism. 


Notes 


'  Carl  Weber  states:  "Miiller  felt  that  Brecht  had  treated  the  phenomenon  of  'normal,  everyday 
fascism'  according  to  the  yardstick  of  current  Marxist  theory,  that  consequently  the  true  hor- 
ror of  the  fascist  mentality  had  eluded  him.  Miiller's  scenes  were  to  correct  this  error."  (23) 

-  Brecht's  ideology  and  his  Lehrstiick  dramatics  are  too  theoretical  for  Miiller's  tastes.  Arlene 
Akiko  Teraoka  begins  her  article  comparing  Brecht  and  Miiller's  image  of  revolution  in  drama 
with  the  following  statements:  "  'Brecht  gebrauchen,  ohne  ihn  zu  kritisieren,  ist  Verrat' — so  con- 
cludes Heiner  Miiller's  1980  essay  on  the  father  figure  of  GDR  drama.  .  .  .  Scholars  have  pointed 
out  that  the  play  Mauser  represents  a  'purer  form'  of  Lehrstiick,  while  it  expresses  at  the  same 
time  a  radical  doubt  regarding  the  achievement  of  revolutionary  goals  and  the  notion  of  historical 
process"  (65).  1  believe  this  "doubt"  is  first  and  most  strongly  explored  in  Gerniania  Tod  in 
Berlin. 

'  Miiller  finds  Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot  "very  radical  and  provocative."  See  Calandra, 
126.  Denis  Calandra  also  believes  that  the  character  of  "Herakles  considering  his  own  present 
reality  in  Miiller's  Cement  echoes  any  number  of  perplexed  Beckett  figures"  (126-27).  The  alie- 
nation of  the  street  people  in  Germania  and  their  need  to  define  and  redefine  themselves  also 
echoes  Beckett's  Godot,  as  does  the  interminable  and  ultimately  futile  wait  of  society  for  a 
progress  which  is  never  fulfilled. 

■•  Heiner  Miiller's  frustration  and  fear  over  inhibited  progress  is  best  seen  in  the  following  poem 
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dating  from  1975/6:  "ALLEIN  MIT  DIESEN  LEIBERN/Staaten  Utopien/Gras  wachst/Auf 
den  Gleisen/Die  Worter  verfaulen/Auf  dem  Papier/Die  Augen  der  Frauen/Werden 
kalter/Abschied  von  Morgen/STATUS  QUO"  (GTiB  28).  The  theoretician  and  the  theoretical 
is  here  the  primary  block  to  the  action  of  socio-political  change. 

'  For  an  excellent  comparison  of  the  Hilse  characters  of  Hauptmann  and  .Vluller  see  Wieghaus, 
99. 

"  As  the  only  sample  of  early  German  alliterative  heroic  poetry,  the  Hildebrandslied  deals  with 
Hadubrand,  the  son  and  Hildebrand,  the  father  meeting  in  battle  after  a  separation  of  many  years. 
Not  recognizing  his  father,  Hadubrand  attacks  Hildebrand.  Although  Hildebrand  recognizes  his 
son  and  attempts  to  make  peace,  the  missing  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  widely  believed  to  de- 
tail how  the  father  killed  the  son.  This  self-destructive  code,  insisting  on  Hildebrand's  honor  even 
at  the  extinction  of  his  house,  provides  a  good  basis  of  the  male  warrior  mentality  which  Muller 
sees  as  a  particularly  German  trait,  from  the  Nibelung  characters  and  Tacitus'  Annalen  to  the 
GDR  prison  scene  of  Germania.  See  GTiB,  68-74. 

'  In  her  1983  novel,  Kassandra,  Christa  Wolf  meditates  on  the  origin  of  such  barbarism  and 
traces  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Western  Civilization — ancient  Greece.  Although  Wolf  finds  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  alternative  to  such  a  destructive  male  dominated  tradition  in  a  lost  female  history, 
possibly  rediscovered  through  feminism,  Heiner  Muller  finds  no  theoretical  circumvention  of 
the  warrior  tradition,  even  in  the  GDR. 

'  Both  Luchino  Visconti's  The  Damned  (Gbntrdamm^mng)  (Italy/FRG,  1969)  and  Bernardo 
Bertolucci's  The  Conformist  (Italy,  1970)  connect  German  National  Socialism  and  Italian  Fascism 
with  repressed  homosexuality  and  sexual  perversion.  In  these  films,  the  fascist  atmosphere  is  seen 
to  be  particularly  conducive  to  decadence  and  amorality.  The  trend  continued  in  European  cinema 
throughout  the  1970s  with  such  films  as  Liliana  Cavani's  The  Night  Porter,  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini's 
Salo,  and  Bertolucci's  1900.  Although  there  is  no  commentary  by  Muller  regarding  these  films, 
the  trend  became  a  major  topic  of  cinematic  and  socio-cultural  critique  throughout  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  decade. 

'  In  his  article,  "Der  Tod  eine  Funktion  des  Lebens:  Stalinmythos  in  Texten  Heiner  Miillers," 
Horst  Domdey  discusses  Miiller's  disillusionment  with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  resultant  frustration  with  the  political  stagnation  of  Europe  during  the  post- 1968  period. 

'°  In  addition  to  the  reference  to  the  "Spitzbart"  (Walter  Ulbricht)  whose  policies  have  been 
challenged  by  the  imprisoned  Communist  in  "Die  Bruder  2"  (69),  characters  refer  to  the  GDR 
as  "Der  Russenstaat"  (38),  react  to  news  of  Stalin's  death  with  "Lang  hats  gedauert"  (51),  and 
show  their  ambivalent  position  in  the  following  dialogue  from  "Das  Arbeiterdenkmal:" 

HILSE:  Ihr  wollt  Arbeiter  sein. 

DICKER  MAURER:  (lacht)  Wer?  Ich? 

MINISTER:  Der  Russe  ist  auch  noch  da. 

DICKER  MAURER:  Ja,  und  der  Amerikaner. 

MINISTER:  Ich  weiB  nicht,  ob  das  gut  geht.  Aber  so  kanns  nicht  weiter  gehn!  (66) 

The  bourgeois  elements  remain  in  the  society  which  had  Marxism  brought  on  by  occupation. 
The  German  problem  of  being  split  between  East  and  West  adds  to  the  lack  of  identity,  even 
in  a  Marxist  environment.  The  post-1968  Muller  understands  this  in  his  rejection  of  Stalinism. 
It  also  strengthens  his  position  that  .Marxism  has  not  taken  root  in  the  GDR. 

"  The  character  of  Gandhi  is  described  in  the  text  as  a  murderer  serving  a  life  sentence.  Con- 
sidering the  spectrum  of  socio-political  representations  in  this  scene  and  Miiller's  frustration  with 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Europe's  Left  (see  Teraoka),  I  believe  Gandhi,  as  the  only  named 
character  in  the  scene,  represents  the  mock-pacifist  Leftist  fraction.  Miiller  may  see  this  character 
as  inhibiting  revolution  with  non-violent  doctrine,  even  as  he  is  capable  of  murder. 

'-  Georg  Wieghaus  comments:  "Dort  die  Spekulation  auf  ein  gerechteres  Jenseits,  hier  die 
Erwartung  eines  sozialistischen  Deutschland,  die  Hoffnung  auf  die  Aufhebung  seiner  Teilung, 
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auf  das  Ende  deutscher  Briiderkampfe  und  Selbstzerfleischung  (deren  Opfer  auch  das  Symbol 
Hilse  geworden  ist,  denn  fiir  was  anderes  steht  sein  'Krebs'!)"  (99). 

"  Arlene  Akiko  Teraoka  states  that  "European  Communism  for  Miiller  can  no  longer  be  the 
Majistab  for  revolution  it  was  for  Brecht:  it  can  not  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  universal  rea- 
son or  universal  humanity.  .  .  ."  (76)  Miiller  therefore  turns  to  the  Third  World,  but  also  be- 
lieves that  the  teachings  of  European  Communism,  lead  by  an  "elite  vanguard  party  of 
professional  revolutionaries",  are  not  universal  and  thus  not  exportable  or  even  relevant.  The 
GDR  of  Germania  Tod  in  Berlin  proves  that,  in  Miiller's  view,  such  vanguardism  has  hardly  ful- 
filled its  promise  in  the  home  arena. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ORATORIUM  IN 

SCHNITZLER'S  LEUTNANT  GUSTL: 

DIVINE  AND  DECADENT 

William  Collins  Donahue 


Schnitzler  subjects  his  title  figure  in  Leutnant  Gustl  to  a  fate  worse 
than  real  hfe:  total  mind  exposure,  the  conceit  of  the  interior  mono- 
logue. The  story  opens  with  an  archtypical  experience  of  the  divergence 
of  an  individual's  private  thoughts  from  the  purpose  and  presence  of 
his  social  setting:  Gustl  is  day-dreaming  at  a  concert.  As  the  story  pro- 
ceeds, Gustl's  defenseless  mind  reveals  to  the  reader  a  rather  desper- 
ate conformist.  His  dilemma  is  troubling  not  because  of  the  clash  of 
personal  and  social  demands,  but  because  he  too  readily  appropriates 
the  behavior  code  of  the  Austrian  officer  corps.  In  Gustl  Schnitzler  has 
realized  one  of  our  worst  fears:  that  if  ever  we  are  totally  known,  guard 
down,  no  chance  to  hide  or  pose,  we  will  not  be  accepted. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  such  an  unsavory  character  has  attained 
the  status  of  a  representative  figure:  For  Swales,  Gustl  "bleibt  nach 
wie  vor  ein  beispielhafter  Sprecher  fur  das  Ethos  der  osterreichischen 
Armee"  (1981,  430)';  Laermann  goes  further,  deeming  him  "eine  Leit- 
figur  der  Epoche"  (11 1).'  Perhaps  it  is  this  representataive  status,  the 
dubious  distinction  of  standing  for  an  entire  social  class  or  milieu  which 
has  prompted  critics  to  put  Gustl  on  the  psychoanalytic  couch^  and  to 
explain  his  failings  as  socially  determined. ■*  It  has  often  been  noticed 
that  Gustl  looks  death  in  the  eye  and  is  none  the  better  for  it.  "Er  ist 
weder  zu  einer  Bestandsaufnahme  noch  zu  einer  Revision  seines  bisheri- 
gen  Lebens  fahig  und  wird  durch  den  vermeintlichen  Verlust  seiner 
Ehre  doch  zu  beidem  gezwungen"  (Laermann  116)-. 

If  Gustl  over-assimilates  things  military,  he  is  markedly  at  odds  with 
other  strains  of  Austrian  culture,  most  remarkably  with  the  values  and 
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tradition  represented  by  the  oratorio.  As  the  twice-intoned  Oratorium 
actually  brackets  the  bulk  of  Gustl's  monologue,  so  the  oratorio  also 
provides  the  ideological  framework  for  evaluating  Gustl's  mental  life. 
Schnitzler's  use  of  the  oratorio  is,  however,  complex:  it  helps  us  to  see 
how  greatly  the  model  of  human  nature  implicit  in  Gustl  shrinks  from 
the  powerfully  optimistic  biblical  conception  of  suffering  and  salva- 
tion; yet  Schnitzler  does  not  uncritically  advance  the  oratorio's  Chris- 
tian salvific  ideology  as  viable  for  contemporary  culture.  He  is  more 
concerned  to  problematize  mutually  incompatible  currents  in  Austri- 
an culture,  to  call  upon  culture  to  testify  against  itself.  For  Schnitzler's 
catalytic  conjunction  of  the  spiritual  {Oratorium)  with  the  military  (the 
lieutenant)  follows  in  a  revered,  if  highly  problematic,  tradition  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

First  we  will  review  the  textual  evidence  of  the  oratorio,  survey  its 
historical  development,  and  discover  its  genesis  in  Catholic  spirituality. 
Next,  we  will  note  the  significance  of  the  Lenten  setting,  as  well  as  the 
actual  oratorio  Gustl  cites  by  quoting  its  final  chorus.  We  will  then  see 
more  clearly  Gustl's  fundamental  alienation  from  the  oratorio's  ethical 
mandates,  meditative  possibilities,  and  from  its  ecclesiastical  and  aes- 
thetic setting.  Finally,  we  will  see  the  oratorio  in  its  decadent  dimen- 
sion, i.e.,  as  an  element  which  effectively  focuses  the  ideological  clash, 
but  which  does  not  guarantee  its  own  validity  or  viability. 

Weiner  argues  that  "Schnitzler's  works  portray  music  not  simply  as 
an  aesthetic  phenomenon,  but  as  a  cipher  for  social  tensions;  they  show 
how  the  art  subtly  reflects  and  even  underscores  the  social  forces  and 
structures  within  which  it  is  received"  (50).  This  insightful  starting 
point  is,  however,  unnecessarily  restricted  by  the  application  of  Ador- 
no's  theory  of  art  as  a  record  of  and  compensation  for  class  tensions 
(62f.).  It  will  not  do,  however,  merely  to  label  Gustl  a  "culture  con- 
sumer" in  passing.  Although  the  concert  oratorio  is  clearly  an  instance 
of  middle  class  encroachment  on  what  had  been  a  preserve  of  the  no- 
bility,^ more  is  at  stake  here  than  "social  betterment  through  art  in 
Vienna"  (70).  The  criticism  of  culture  in  Leutnant  Gustl  arises  not 
primarily  from  Gustl's  "extra-esthetic"  reception  of  the  oratorio,  but 
from  his  almost  total  non-reception  of  both  the  ideological  content  and 
its  aesthetic  vehicle,  while  simultaneously  invoking  a  Catholic  ideolog- 
ical veneer  as  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Critics  often  refer  to  the  performance  Gustl  attends  at  the  opening 
of  the  story  as  a  concert,  or  they  mention  only  in  passing  that  it  is  an 
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Oratorium.  But  Gustl  himself  foregrounds  the  oratorio,  even  if  he 
doesn't  much  enjoy  it,  and  Hnks  it  to  the  church  he  later  visits.  Gustl 
makes  numerous  references  to  the  oratorio  while  at  the  concernt,  but 
not  all  are  explicit.  This  is  congruent  with  the  fiction  of  the  monologic 
speaker  (or  thinker),  who,  after  all,  is  reflecting  on  (reacting  to)  events, 
rather  than  reporting  them.  Nevertheless,  Gustl's  references  to  the 
oratorio,  even  if  indirect,  give  us  useful  information. 

Despite  his  boredom  ("Geduld!  Auch  Oratorien  nehmen  ein  End'  " 
[337])%  Gustl  knows  how  he  is  expected  to  respond  to  such  a  high- 
brow affair:  "Es  ist  sicher  erhebend  — sicher!  Bravo!  braveo!  .  .  .  Ja, 
applaudieren  wir  mit"  (337).  Even  in  his  complaint,  "dass  ich  dasitz' 
und  mir  stundenlang  vorlamentieren  muss"  (338),  Gustl  assists  our 
orientation.  The  lamentations  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Old  Testament) 
provided  typical  oratorio  texts,  even  when  they  were  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  drama  of  Jesus. ^  Furthermore,  Gustl  is  at  least  historically 
correct  when  he  maintains  that  "solche  Sachen  gehoren  doch  nur  in 
die  Kirch'  "  (337).  And  Gustl's  appraisal  of  the  oratorio  as  "edifying" 
("erhebend"),  and  as  a  notch  above  the  opera  (356),  represents  the 
commonplace  conception  of  the  oratorio's  status  and  function.  Later 
Gustl  identifies  the  organ  music  from  the  Fruhmesse:  "Woran  erinnert 
mich  denn  nur  die  Melodic?  Heiliger  Himmel!  gestern  abend"  (361)! 
Gustl  provides  a  further  verbal  link  between  the  concert  and  the  church 
visit  in  using  the  term  "Andacht"  both  to  designate  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  concert-goer  and  the  prayerful  attitude  of  an  old  woman  at 
early  mass." 

While  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  prominence  of  the  oratorio  for 
the  reader,"*  there  remains  significant  doubt  regarding  the  oratorio's 
importance  for  Gustl.  He  is  at  the  concert,  after  all,  by  accident:  his 
girlfriend  had  another  rendezvous,  he  cannot  afford  to  gamble  (due 
to  his  outstanding  debt  to  Ballert),  and  his  sole  friend,  Kopetzky,  hap- 
pened to  have  an  extra  ticket  for  the  concert.  Furthermore,  Gustl  is 
thoroughly  bored,  and  is  much  more  occupied  with  his  upcoming  duel 
(scheduled  to  take  place  the  following  afternoon),  and  with  ogling 
pretty  girls  at  the  concert  than  he  is  with  the  musical  selection.  Simi- 
larly, Gustl's  brief  church  visit  reveals  no  explicit  apprehension  of  the 
oratorio  beyond  the  brief  notice  quoted  above.  The  oratorio  and  the 
spiritual-contemplative  possibilities  it  celebrates  remain  peripheral  to 
Gustl's  consciousness  in  both  cases;  thus  they  do  not  present  any  dra- 
matic conflict  to  the  protagonist.  Though  unimportant  to  Gustl,  the 
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oratorio  provides  the  reader  with  a  powerful  cultural  foil  to  the  men- 
tal experience  of  one  rather  typical  army  officer.  This  is  in  concert  with 
the  general  structure  of  the  novella:  if  one  can  speak  of  development 
at  all  in  connection  with  this  story,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  rather  than  in  the  hero  (Zenke  84).  Before  pursuing  this  cul- 
tural/psychological contrast,  it  will  be  helpful  to  review  what  a/m  de 
Steele  Viennese  would  have  known — or,  at  any  rate,  what  an  informed 
reader  would  want  to  know — about  the  oratorio." 

Though  he  was  also  registering  his  preference  for  the  more  exciting 
operetta  and  opera,  Gustl  was  right  in  saying  that  the  oratorio  is  at 
home  in  the  church.'-  Although  there  are  various  sub-genres,  the 
oratorio  is  fundamentally  "an  extended  musical  setting  of  a  sacred  text 
made  up  of  dramatic,  narrative  and  contemplative  elements"  (Grove). 
It  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  time  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
(1515-95),  who  wanted  to  introduce  music  into  his  popular  spiritual 
exercises.  Philip  felt  that  harmonic  music  would  assist  in  the  medita- 
tion of  higher  things.  In  his  Rule  he  provided  "that  the  fathers  together 
with  the  faithful  should  rouse  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
heavenly  things  by  means  of  musical  harmony"  (NCE  716).  Francesco 
Tarugi,  a  member  of  PhiHp's  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  remarked 
that  the  spiritual  exercises  included  "always  by  the  grace  of  God  musica 
excellente  without  the  singers  being  paid  or  asked  to  come  .  .  .  And 
to  him  who  lends  an  ear  and  an  attentive  heart,  the  holy  Word  of  God 
enters  marvelously  into  the  soul  with  the  harmony  and  sweetness  of 
the  music"  (qtd.  Trevor  120).  Philip  himself,  in  a  report  to  the  pope, 
noted  that  "by  inserting  the  pleasure  of  spiritual  music"  the  exercises 
attained  immense  popularity  (qtd.  Smither  1:52);  indeed,  thousands 
attended  these  services.  The  oratorio  was  also  assigned  a  didactic, 
rather  tangible  task:  "Die  musikalische  Vorstellung  tugendhafter  Hand- 
lungen  und  abschreckender  Beispiele  sollte  dazu  beitragen,  die  Glau- 
bigen  zu  bessern  und  sie  fur  die  Werke  der  Busse  und  Nachstenliebe 
bereit  zu  machen"  (Riemann  669). 

Vienna  enjoyed  a  special  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  oratorio: 
Emperor  Leopold  I,  who  composed  many  oratorios,  including  the  one 
first  performed  in  the  capital  city,  along  with  oratorio-patrons  Joseph 
I  (1705-11)  and  Charles  VI  (1711-40),  helped  to  make  Vienna  "The 
most  prominent  centre  of  oratorio  cultivation  in  Roman  Catholic  Ger- 
man speaking  areas  ..."  (Grove  665).'^  Indeed,  there  developed  in 
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Vienna  several  types  of  the  oratorio,  which  were  originally  performed 
as  part  of  a  semi-liturgical  service  in  the  royal  court.  One  particularly 
Viennese  type,  the  sepolcro,  focused,  as  its  name  suggests,  on  the 
events  of  the  Passion.  Its  setting  was  ecclesiastical,  and  "the  principal 
element  of  the  scenery  was  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Christ,  which  was 
usually  erected  in  the  choir  of  the  court  chapel  of  Eleonora  and  in  the 
main  court  chapel,  Hofburgkapelle"  (Grove  664;  cf.  Smither  1:3660- 

More  so  than  today,  the  cycle  of  church  feasts  and  fasts  imbued  the 
pre- World  War  I  Austrian  calendar  and  mind-set.  Though  seculariza- 
tion was  well  underway  philosophically  and  in  the  politics  of  its  north- 
ern neighbors,  the  Doppelmonarchie  remained  an  officially  Catholic 
state  whose  emperor-king  rested  on  the  twin  pillars  of  church  and 
army.  Until  the  end  of  his  reign,  Franz  Joseph  I  invoked  on  public 
occasions  his  official  title  as  "Seine  Apostolische  Majestat"  and 
celebrated  the  alliance  of  throne  and  altar  by  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna  in  the  annual  Corpus  Christi  procession  (Johnston 
33,  plate  f.  206). 

Contemporary  readers,  then,  would  have  understood  the  significance 
of  the  dates  of  the  story's  events.  Gustl  twice  places  himself  in  the  night 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  of  April.  For  the  readers  of  the  1900 
Christmas  edition  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  in  which  the  story  first  ap- 
peared, this  would  have  placed  the  concert  visit  on  the  evening  of  Holy 
(or  Maundy)  Thursday,  the  church's  commemoration  of  Jesus'  Last 
Supper.  Gustl's  self-designated  suicide  day  would  fall  on  Good  Friday, 
the  rituahstic  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion.  Gustl  says:  "Mor- 
gen  ist  mein  Todestag  — fiinfter  April"  (355).  While  this  precise  corre- 
spondence would  not  hold  if  we,  instead,  considered  the  liturgical  year 
in  which  Schnitzler  wrote  Gustl  (when  Easter  fell  on  April  15),  the  dates 
of  Gustl's  troubles  would  still  fall  within  the  time  of  Lent,  not  far  tem- 
porally from  the  chmax  in  Easter  Sunday.'^ 

In  fact,  one  need  not  depend  at  all  on  this  precise  association  of 
ecclesiastical  feast  with  Gustl's  foibles  to  appreciate  that  in  any  year 
the  proximity  to  Easter  would  stand  out;  for  Schnitzler  chose  dates 
which  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  range  of  possible  Easter  Sundays  (March 
22-April  25).  The  Lenten  setting,  which  is  still  the  oratorio's  main  per- 
formance season,  invokes  an  ideological  backdrop  which  throws 
Gustl's  monologue  into  stark  relief.  While  this  data  may  seem  esoteric 
to  some,  the  prominence  of  the  church's  highest  holy  day  (and  of  the 
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preceding  season  of  self-sacrifice  and  good  works)  would  not  have  gone 
unnoticed  by  even  non-Catholic  (or,  for  that  matter,  non-devout  Cath- 
olic) Austrians  in  Schnitzler's  day. 

Near  the  end  of  the  performance  Gustl  repeats  to  himself  the  words 
he  hears  and  decides,  apparently  with  the  aid  of  the  program,  that  this 
is  the  final  chorus:  "  'Ihr  seine  Engel,  lobet  den  Herrn'  .  .  . — Freilich, 
das  ist  der  Schlusschor  .  .  ."  (341).  Urbach  has  discovered  the  actual 
oratorio  which  concludes  in  this  manner:  it  is  Felix  Mendelsohn- 
Bartholdy's  "Paulus — Oratorium  nach  Worten  der  heiligen  Schrift," 
Op.  36  of  1836,  which  was  actually  performed  in  Vienna  in  April  of 
1900  (104-5).  Still,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Schnitzler  meant  thereby  to 
cite  this  specific  work,  or  merely  to  indicate  a  well-worn  type;  for  while 
the  music  connoisseur  may  have  properly  identified  the  piece,  and 
those  familiar  with  the  bible  might  have  recognized  the  source  of  the 
Schlufichor  as  Psalm  103:20,  such  expertise  would  not  have  been,  and 
is  not,  required  to  appreciate  Schnitzler's  use  of  the  genre.  A  very  com- 
mon oratorio  theme  of  the  Lenten  season  is  a  Passion,  a  piece  which 
recalls  Jesus'  public  ministry,  arrest,  suffering  and  death,  and  antici- 
pates the  Easter  joy.  Mendelsohn-Bartholdy's  Paulus,  taken  largely 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  presents  the  "passion"  of  Saints 
Stephen  and  Paul  as  closely  paralleled  to  that  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  musical 
celebration  of  Stephen's  and  Paul's  imitatio  Chhsti;  thus  fully  in  the. 
spirit  of  this  liturgical  season. 

Gustl's  inattentiveness  renders  it  impossible  to  know  precisely  what 
is  being  sung  on  stage.  It  is  Gustl's  very  indifference  which  gives  rise 
to  the  sense  of  extreme  cultural  tension:  the  profile  of  a  duel-happy, 
lascivious  and  lonely  lieutenant  takes  shape  over  against  the  season  in 
which  the  church  celebrates  redemptive  history,  when  she  sings  her 
song  of  salvation.  The  Oratorium  rings  with  the  promise  of  human 
growth,  divine  aid,  reconciliation  and  victory  over  death,  but  its  mes- 
sage is  lost  on  the  lieutenant.  Sitting  in  the  concert  hall,  Gustl  heard 
these  lines  intoned  repeatedly  in  the  oratorio's  longest  passage' ': 
"Mache  dich  auf!  Werde  Licht!  Denn  dein  Licht  kommt,  und  die  Her- 
rhchkeit  des  Herrn  gehet  auf  iiber  dir"  (Mendelsohn-Bartholdy  64- 
75).  That  these  words  fall  on  deaf  ears,  that  the  optimistic  Christian 
conception  of  human  potential  seems  so  remote  from  the  embattled 
Gustl  is  Schnitzler's  barometer  of  ideological  tension,  even  hypocrisy 
in/m  de  siecle  Austria.  Schnitzler  deftly  surmounts  the  inherent  limi- 
tation imposed  by  the  autonomous  monological  form  (which  can  only 
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give  the  monologist's  own  thoughts)  by  inserting  an  event  rich  in  sig- 
nificance to  the  reader,  if  only  marginal  to  Gustl. 

Though  Gustl's  characterization  undoubtedly  follows  from  a  series 
of  self-indicting  "Dementis"  (Jager  313)  and  from  a  process  of  "Selb- 
stentlarvung"  (Zenke  75),  it  also  results  from  his  clash  with  the  oratorio 
ideals  which  resonate  on  the  periphery  of  his  cogitations.  Gustl's  dis- 
tance from  the  oratorio  is  indicated  first  of  all  by  his  unfamiliarity  with 
its  religious  and  aesthetic  forms:  he  can't  distinguish  it  from  a  Mass 
(without  the  assistance  of  the  program),  nor  can  he  identify  confidently 
the  soprano  voice. '^  This  is  indicative  of  a  deeper  alienation.  As  a  sol- 
dier and  a  not  infrequent  dueler,  Gustl  is  a  dealer  in  death.  And  though 
he  seems  well  aware  that  his  own  life  is  at  stake  ("Ja,  iibermorgen  bin 
ich  vielleicht  schon  eine  tote  Leiche"  [337]),  Gustl  remains  deaf  to  the 
biblical  story  of  redemption,  to  the  Christian  assurance  of  a  conquest 
of  death  sung  all  around  him. 

Gustl  misses  the  decisive  military  action  of  yesteryear.  He  longingly 
recalls  the  1878  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  hopes  to  participate  in  a  simi- 
lar campaign.  Lacking  this,  Gustl  finds  a  peace-time  opportunity  to 
enact  his  aggression:  the  duel.'^  He  has  already  fought  two,  and  faces 
another  the  next  day.  Shortly  after  we  break  into  his  thoughts  during 
the  concert,  Gustl  reflects  on  the  upcoming  duel:  "Warten  S'nur,  Herr 
Doktor!  [...]...  Dich  hau'  ich  zu  Krenfleisch"  (366).  Could  there 
be  a  more  flagrant  contrast  between  this  naked  aggression  and  the 
humane  values  of  forgiveness,  love  of  neighbor  and  redemptive  suffer- 
ing which  the  oratorio  espouses? 

Apart  from  the  specific  ethical  or  doctrinal  content,  what  about  the 
mode  of  mental  operations?  What  of  the  meditative  calm  and  contem- 
plative peace  which  Philip  Neri  and  his  successors  hoped  to  spawn  with 
the  oratorio-harmonies?  Gustl's  intention  as  he  hectically  wanders 
through  the  Prater  is  "mir  doch  endlich  einmal  die  Geschichte  [zu] 
uberlegen"  (351).'^ 

His  only  achievement,  however,  is  the  ephemeral  realization,  "dass 
mich  manchmal  selber  vor  mir  graust"  (357),  which  he  promptly  dis- 
misses by  means  of  an  internalized  military  voice.  Just  as  he  begins  to 
confess  fear,  Gustl  activates  this  censorial  self-address:  "Fehlt  nur 
noch,  dass  du  zum  Weinen  anfangst.  .  .  .  pfui  Teufel! — Ordentlich 
Schritt  .  .  .  so!"  (358).  It  is  the  reader,  rather  than  Gustl,  who  attains 
a  measure  of  transcendence.  For  amidst  the  barrage  of  blustering 
aggression,  sexual  bravado  and  uncritical  patriotism  we  discern  seminal 
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character  traits  and  formative  childhood  events.  We  witness  Gustl's 
low  self-esteem,  articulated  in  the  internalized  voice  of  a  boot  camp 
corporal:  "Viel  wert  bist  du  ja  nie  gewesen  .  .  ."  (360)  and  in  an  earlier 
self-assessment  where  he  denies  himself  the  prospect  of  succeeding  out- 
side the  military:  "du  bist  ja  viel  zu  dumm,  um  was  anderes  anzufan- 
gen"  (355).  We  hear  of  his  failure  to  achieve  meaningful  familial 
communication  ("gern  haben  sie  mich  ja — aber  was  wissen  sie  denn 
von  mir"  [357]?),  and  note  his  career-altering  departure  from  the 
Gymnasium. '^  But  this  is  an  overview  apparently  unavailable  to  Gustl, 
whose  thoughts  instead  are  agitated  by  erotic  fantasies  and  memories, 
by  fear  and  self-doubt,  by  premonitions  and  remembrances  of  duels. 
Gustl  is  unable,  it  seems,  to  partake  of  the  oratorio's  harmony  to  order 
his  thoughts  and  transcend  his  fears. 

Gustl's  ahenation  from  the  substance  and  mood  of  the  oratorio  is 
clearer  yet,  precisely  when  he  is  most  desperate  for  spiritual  calm.  After 
his  peregrinations  in  the  Prater,  on  the  morning  of  what  he  thinks  will 
be  his  Todestag,  Gustl  hears  organ  pipes  take  up  the  melody  of  the 
oratorio  during  an  early  mass.  Again,  Gustl  is  unable  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  meditative  music.  Impelled  by  fear,  he  enters  the  church 
more  to  cover  his  bases,  to  insure  himself  against  the  possibility  that 
his  religious  indifference  is  mistaken:  " — Mocht'  in  die  Kirche  hinein- 
geh'n  ...  am  End'  ist  doch  was  dran  .  .  .  — Na,  heut'  nach  Tisch 
[i.e.,  after  his  planned  suicide]  werd'  ich's  schon  genau  wissen"  (360). 
Rather  than  receiving  peace  of  mind,  consolation  or  insight,  Gustl 
again  becomes  distraught:  "Orgel— Gesang— hm!  was  ist  denn  das?— 
Mir  ist  ganz  schwindig  .  .  .  O  Gott,  O  Gott,  O  Gott!  [  .  .  .  ]  —Am 
liebsten  lag'  ich  da  auf  dem  Steinboden  und  tat'  heulen  [  .  .  .  ]  Na, 
jetzt  fangen  mir  gar  die  Hand'  zu  zittern  an"  (360-361)!  Schnitzler's 
syntax  reproduces  Gustl's  scattered,  near-apoplectic  mental  state. 
Perhaps  Gustl's  turmoil  is  increased  by  a  subconscious  awareness  of 
the  conflict  between  his  behavior  and  the  ethics  proclaimed  in  the 
church  oratorio.  We  know  for  certain  only  that  his  personal  experience 
is  at  odds  with  traditional  expectations.  Gustl  leaves  the  church  with 
the  feeling  that  he  doesn't  belong. 

At  other  points,  too,  we  experience  Gustl's  isolation  from  the  Ndchs- 
tenliebe  which  the  oratorio  was  meant  to  foster.  We  see  this  most  dra- 
matically in  his  relationship  with  women,  and  also  in  his  relationship 
with  military  cronies.  Zenke  has  aptly  termed  Gustl's  conception  and 
treatment  of  women  as  a  "totale  Verdinglichung"  (82).  For  Gustl  sex 
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is  "das  einzige  reele  Vergniigen"  (359);  the  person  of  the  woman  is  su- 
perfluous. To  Gustl,  women  are  utterly  interchangeable,  "ob  so  ein 
Mensch  Steffi  oder  Kunigunde  heisst,  bleibt  sich  gleich"  (356).  Women 
of  proper  social  standing,  as  we  note  in  Gustl's  fantasy  about  Frau 
Mannheimer,  are  occasions  for  establishing  one's  status  and  self- 
respect;  other,  less-prestigious  ones  are  merely  to  be  passed  around  to 
fellow  officers  (cf.  352-353).  Steffi,  Gustl's  current  Freundin,  repre- 
sents only  the  most  recent  siifies  Madel  in  a  long  line  leading  up  to  an 
officer's  marriage  to  a  girl  "aus  guter  Familie  mit  Kaution"  (363).  The 
only  difference,  beyond  some  measure  of  financial  security,  which 
Gustl  perceives  between  "die  GeHebte  und  die  Frau  die  man  heiratet" 
is  that  a  wife  is  conveniently  always  on  hand  ("vorratig").  Gustl  knows 
only  Liebelei,  nothing  of  love. 

His  relationship  to  his  military  comrades  reveals  a  similar  lack  of 
intimacy  and  commitment.  Despite  the  many  colleagues  he  mentions 
(if  one  excludes  his  superiors,  those  he  addresses  as  "Herr  .  .  ."  and 
Johann,  there  are  thirty-four),  Gustl  claims  only  one  as  friend,  "der 
Kopetzky  ist  doch  der  einzige  ..."  (354).  But  as  the  crisis  of  the  night 
heightens,  Gustl  questions  even  this  relationship,  uncertain  whether 
Kopetzky  would  accompany  his  corpse  to  the  cemetery.  Indeed  there 
is  a  lack  in  Gustl  of  personal,  intimate  thoughts  about  this  best  friend. 
Ultimately,  we  learn  that  Gustl's  friendship  with  Kopetzky  is  itself 
subordinate  to  the  Ehrenkodex.  Briefly  entertaining  the  option  of  leav- 
ing the  officer  corps  rather  than  kilHng  himself,  Gustl  believes  that  in 
this  case  "der  Opetzky  selbst  mocht'  dir  nicht  mehr  die  Hand  geben" 
(361).^°  This  is  a  friend  who  would  think  more  highly  of  Gustl  dead 
than  alive. 

Gustl's  status  as  an  outsider  to  the  spiritual-contemplative  possi- 
bilities represented  by  the  oratorio  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
military  in  general.  It  is  Gustl's  over-reliance  on  military  codes  and  pre- 
judices which  displaces  and  contradicts  the  humane  and  sublime  values 
given  voice  in  the  oratorio's  biblical  texts.  The  anachronistic  appro- 
priation of  a  Christian  ideological  veneer  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
troops  must  be  ordered  to  attend  church,  and  then  must  be  supervised 
like  mischievous  school  boys.  Gustl  recalls:  " — bin  schon  lang  bei 
keiner  [Messe]  gewesen  .  .  .  das  letztemal  im  Feber,  wie  mein  Zug 
dazu  kommandiert  war  .  .  .  Aber  das  gait  nichts — ich  hab'  auf  meine 
Leut'  aufgepasst,  ob  sie  andachtig  sind  und  sich  ordentlich  benehmen 
..."  (360).  Gustl's  experience,  if  representative,  indicates  the  church's 
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theological  irrelevance  to  the  military  as  well  as  the  military's  ideolog- 
ical hypocrisy.'^  Gustl  illustrates  the  failure  and  vanity  of  an  ideological 
synthesis  which  imagined  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  a  compatible 
union  of  the  mihtary  and  spiritual-contemplative  ideals. 

By  juxtaposing  the  Oratorium  (with  its  optimistic  premise  that  the 
human  being  can  transcend  himself  and  re-order  his  troubled  life)  with 
Gustl's  frenetic  mind-talk,  the  prime  movers  of  which  are  fear,  sex- 
ual drives,  and  feelings  of  inferiority,  Schnitzler  suggests  a  decidedly 
less  idealistic  model  of  the  human  Geist,  a  model  which  portrays  man 
(or,  at  least,  the  representative  Gustl)  as  a  rationalizer,  a  self-deceiver, 
and  as  a  product  of  his  environment.  "Die  Selbstbestimmung  der 
Person  wird  vom  Autor  dem  skeptischen  Zweifel  ausgesetzt"  (Jager 
315-316).  It  is  sobering  to  think  that  in  Gustl  we  have  encountered  "an 
ordinary  mind  on  an  ordinary  day,"  even  if  we  do  limit  this  to  the  old 
Austrian  officer  corps.  German  literature's  first  glimpse  of  the  naked 
mind  reveals  rather  humble  possibilities  for  self-awareness  and  little 
of  the  grandeur  that  German  idealism  and  our  bibhcal  forefathers 
envisioned. 

While  the  Oratorium  serves  to  characterize  Gustl,  it  is  also  true  that 
Gustl  characterizes  the  oratorio.  For  while  the  oratorio  intones  a  theo- 
logical backdrop  which  helps  to  clarify  the  contours  of  Gustl's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  advanced  as  an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  judge  and 
condemn  the  limited  lieutenant.  The  oratorio's  theistic  undergirding 
had  long  since  been  seriously  questioned,  and  its  psychology,  which 
demonizes  (among  other  things)  libidinous  drives,  is  certainly  less  than 
sophisticated.  Schnitzler  presents  not  a  naive  morality  play,  but  a 
sophisticated  problematization  of  ideological  tension.  Gustl's  "immun- 
ity" to  the  oratorio  is  representative  of  the  larger  process  of  seculari- 
zation, and  of  the  increasing  irrelevance  of  the  church  to  large  segments 
of  Austrian  society.  Though  still  a  traditional  repository  of  humane 
values  and  sublime  possibility,  the  oratorio  is  simultaneously  an  in- 
stance of  ideological  and  aesthetic  decadence. 

As  the  story  opens  the  concert  Oratorium  suggests  a  moment  of 
decline:  for  the  oratorio  has  already  been  transplanted  from  the  set- 
ting which  gave  it  its  name  (in  Latin  oratorium  means  "place  of 
prayer")  to  its  aesthetic  realm,  the  concert  hall.  This  decadence  is  not 
absolute;  it  means,  however,  that  people  formerly  would  gather  in  a 
prayer  hall  for  the  express  purpose  of  participating  in  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises, of  which  the  oratorio  was  an  integral  part.  The  concert  setting. 
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which  began  in  Vienna  already  in  the  eighteenth  century,  does  not  close 
off  the  spiritual-contemplative  dimension  utterly,  but  it  does  make  it 
optional.  Weiner's  discussion  of  Frau  Berta  Garlan  can  be  applied  to 
this  aspect  of  Leutnant  Gustl.  Schnitzler,  he  writes,  "has  shown  the 
distortion  of  traditional  bourgeois  values  through  their  association  with 
the  aesthetic  sphere.  'Old'  bourgeois  values  represented  by  the  church 
are  compromised  as  the  church  in  effect  becomes  a  concert  hall.  Piety, 
individualism,  and  righteousness  become  anachronistic  in  their  new  set- 
ting" (90-91).  The  emphasis  on  the  performatiave,  entertainment 
aspect  of  the  oratorio  can  be  traced  in  its  parallel  development  to  the 
Italian  opera  (Riemann  670;  cf.  Smither  3:30f.).  The  greatest  oratorio 
writers  often  wrote  opera  as  well;  due  to  church  regulations  barring 
opera  during  Lent,  the  oratorio  became  a  Lenten  substitute  for  the  en- 
tertainment otherwise  sought  in  the  opera  (Grove  664;  Smither  3:34). 
This  close  relationship  of  oratorio  and  opera  is  reflected  in  Gustl's 
mention,  virtually  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  identifies  the  oratorio 
soloist,  of  "Traviata."  Later,  in  the  same  context  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  Oratohum,  Gustl  brags  "und  die  schonsten  Operetten  kenn' 
ich  auch — und  im  Lohengrin  bin  ich  zwolfmal  drin  gewesen — "  (356)." 
Gustl's  undifferentiated  lumping  together  of  these  genres  reflects  a 
wider  cultural  perception  (already  evident  in  the  previous  century) 
which  viewed  the  oratorio  as  "geistliche  Opera"  (Riemann  670),  and 
which,  by  1900,  no  longer  saw  the  oratorio  as  primarily  "intended  to 
attract  people  to  the  spiritual  exercises"  (Grove  657). 

Schnitzler,  then,  does  not  employ  the  Oratorium  nostalgically; 
rather,  he  uses  this  typically  Viennese  art  form,  whose  own  cultural 
relevance  is  in  question  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  a  foil  to  Gustl. 
The  Oratorium  evokes,  by  means  of  its  very  name,  its  origin  in  prayer, 
contemplation  and  spirituality.  Although  Gustl  experiences  the  oratorio 
once  in  its  aesthetic,  once  in  its  religious  setting,  he  attains  no  share 
in  its  riches. 

We  see  in  Gustl's  exposed  mental  conflict  the  image  of  a  driven, 
harried,  and  agitated  young  man.  In  the  background  we  hear  the 
Oratorium,  with  its  optimistic  conception  of  the  human  spirit.  With 
the  help  of  the  oratorio  framework,  which  provides  a  wider,  histori- 
cally rich  context  in  which  to  place  Gustl,  we  see  not  only  what  Gustl 
is,  but  what  he  is  not.  Leutnant  Gustl  surely  critiques  outdated  mili- 
tary prerogatives  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  Ehrenkodex;  it  reveals  ag- 
gression and  pomposity  as  outgrowths  of  low  self-esteem.  But,  more 
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than  anything  else,  it  questions  the  continued  relevance  of  the  spiritual- 
contemplative  conception  of  human  nature. 


Notes 


'  For  the  military  and  political  background,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  other  literary  lieu- 
tenants, see  Vanhelleputte;  for  the  documentation  of  Schnitzler's  own  military  demotion,  which 
resulted  from  the  publication  of  this  story,  see  Schinnerer. 

'  Gustl's  representative  status  has  been  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  critical  literature.  Cf.  Van- 
helleputte 224;  Doppler  58,  61;  Jager  315;  Swales  (1971)  108.  Dethlefsen  sees  Gustl  as  both  type 
and  individual  (5 If.). 

'  Lawson  was  the  first  to  undertake  such  an  analysis.  Though  psychoanalytic  criticism  has 
proven  productive,  especially  in  the  hands  of  Laermann,  it  is  really  not  tenable  to  suppose,  as 
does  Lawson,  that  "the  subsequent  verbal  'encounter,'  the  curious  quarrel  between  Gustl  and 
the  baker,  occurred  only  in  Gustl's  mind,  a  delusive  figment  of  his  uneasy  imagination,  fired 
by  insecurity  and  fear,  as  well  as  by  hunger  and  sleeplessness"  (7).  Schnitzler  is  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish dialogue  from  inner  monologue.  Cf.  Dethlefsen's  critique  57-58. 

'  Jager,  for  example,  argues  "Schnitzler  beschreibt  hier  Sozialpathographie,  nicht  so  sehr  In- 
dividualpsychologie"  (315);  cf.  Doppler. 

'  Cf.  Swales  (1971)  111;  Zenke  74;  von  Wilpert  132-133. 

*■  In  Vienna  this  development  was  marked  by  the  founding  of  the  Tonkiinsiler-Societat  in  1771; 
see  Smither  3:36. 

'  All  textual  quotations  and  references  from  Schnitzler's  Gesammelte  Werke.  Die  Erzdhlen- 
den  Schriften,  cited  below.  Schnitzler  himself  makes  copious  use  of  ellipses  to  punctuate  Gustl's 
interior  monologue;  therefore,  abbreviated  quotations  will  be  indicated  with  ellipses  in  brackets. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Paulus-Oraiorium,  the  lament  to  which  Gustl  refers  is  the  seventh  section 
of  the  first  part,  "Arie— Jerusalem,"  which  is  taken  from  the  Lament  over  Jerusalem  found  in 
Matt  23-37-39  and  Luke  13-34-35. 

'  See  Swales  (1971)  112.  Gustl  uses  "andachtig"  in  yet  another  context:  to  describe  the  un- 
authentic religiosity  of  his  troops  whom  he  supervises  at  church.  This  subtly  underscores  the  ideo- 
logical clash  which  Schnitzler  maps. 

'"  Besides  the  cluster  of  references  to  the  oratorio  at  the  concert  (337-343)  and  at  the  church 
(360-361 ,  365),  Gustl  twice  reminds  us  of  the  oratorio  during  the  intervening  time:  "Ich  war  ja 
ganz  blod  von  der  Singerei  .  .  ."  (348);  "und  heut'  abend  war  ich  sogar  bei  einem  Oratorium" 
(356). 

"  Schnitzler's  own  considerable  knowledge  of  music  is  well  documented  in  Weiner,  c.  1. 

'■  Originally  the  oratorio,  as  part  of  a  non-liturgical  prayer  service,  was  not  performed  in  the 
church  per  se,  but  often  in  the  same  building  or  in  close  proximity  to  it.  See  Smither  1:42,  45, 
53;  3:343. 

"  On  the  matter  of  royal  patronage  of  the  oratorio  in  Austria  see  Smither  1 :369-375;  3:35f., 
340-347. 

"  Both  Urbach  (104)  and  von  Wilpert  (129)  make  brief  mention  of  the  proximity  to  Easter, 
but  do  not  develop  the  point.  Urbach  mistakenly  places  the  action  of  the  novella  "am  Mittwoch 
vor  der  Karwoche,"  based  on  the  Easter  dates  of  1900.  But  the  publication  of  Leutnant  Gustl 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  liturgical  year  which  is  oriented  toward  the  Easter  of  1901,  not  1900. 
(The  church  year  begins  with  Advent,  the  four-week  period  which  anticipates  Christmas.)  Of 
course,  these  considerations  pertain  only  to  the  story's  initial  reception,  since  the  dates  of  Easter 
change  from  year  to  year,  as  explained  below.  Information  on  historical  dates  from  Vincent. 
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"  Yet  this  quotation  from  the  Paulus-Oratohum  is  simply  an  illustration  of  a  well-known  type. 
Since  the  salvific  tenor  of  these  oratorios  was  essentially  the  same  throughout,  our  argument  does 
not  depend  on  whether  Gusli  actually  heard  the  Mendelsohn-Bartholdy  piece. 

"  Gustl's  distance  from  the  aesthetic  experience  can  also  be  seen  in  his  confusion  of  the  oratorio 
Singverein  with  "die  Wiener  Tanzsangerinnen"  (338),  as  well  as  in  his  desire  to  train  the  "Opern- 
gucker"  on  various  female  members  of  the  audience  (342). 

"  Laermann  analyses  Gustl's  readiness  to  duel  as  stemming  from  a  castration  anxiety.  In  ad- 
dition to  Freudian  psychology  he  applies  developmental  (Erikson)  and  sociological  methods. 
While  Gustl's  "Statusangst"  (125)  seems  to  me  more  apparent  than  the  extremes  to  which  Laer- 
mann carries  Gustl's  castration  fear  (as,  for  example,  in  his  discussion  of  "die  phallische  Be- 
deutung  des  Auges  [123]),  this  section,  "Psychoanalyse  eines  Helden"  (118-126),  remains  a  critical 
tour-de-force.  See  also  Jager:  "Das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  Militarpersonen  und  Zivilisten  erscheint 
als  latente  Kriegssituation  .  .  ."  (314). 

'*  Gustl  repeats  his  intention/desire  to  think  things  through  calmly  on  two  other  occasions, 
cf.  355,  360. 

"  Dethlefsen  has  persuasively  linked  Gustl's  weak  performance  in  school  with  the  upcoming 
duel  against  the  "Herr  Doktor."  Academic  and  social  inferiority  create  an  oversensitivity  in  Gustl 
to  the  Doktor's  remarks,  see  62. 

"  Gustl's  expectations  of  Kopetzky  mirror  Gustl's  own  rejection  of  Ringeimer  when  the  lat- 
ter quit  the  military  in  dishonor:  " — Meiner  Seel',  ich  gab'  ihm  nicht  die  Hand,  wenn  er  wieder 
nach  Wien  kam'  .  .  ."  (348). 

^'  In  his  discussion  of  Gustl's  planned  suicide,  Dethlefsen  reflects  how  the  traditionally  reli- 
gious category  of  "absolution"  has  been  successfully  co-opted  by  the  military:  "Der  Schauplatz 
[seines  Freitodes]  ist  nicht  das  Optimum  (das  ware  das  Feld  der  Ehre),  doch  er  ist  immerhin  eine 
Kaserne  oder  ein  Soldatenfriedhof,  wo  ihm  der  Vorgesetzte  die  unverzichtbare  Absolution 
erteilen  wird"  (69). 

■'  The  operas  La  Traviata  (Verdi,  1853)  and  Lohengrin  (Wagner,  1845)  function  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  Oralorium.  They  are  cultural  "givens,"  known  to  the  reader  independently 
of  Gustl's  reception  of  them,  which  enhance  our  understanding  of  Gustl  by  providing  points  of 
comparison  from  which  one  can  judge  Gustl's  response.  In  this  sense  the  operas  represent  some 
of  the  "im  Text  angelegten  OrientierungsmogHchkeitern"  (Zenke  70-71),  which  are  particularly 
helpful  in  filling  the  "Lehrstellen"  typical  of  the  non-reportorial  autonomous  monologue  (Cohn 
226-227).  It  is  not  far-fetched  to  see  Violetta  (of  Traviata)  as  an  idealized  Steffi-figure,  one  who 
offers  not  only  erotic  pleasures  (which  Gustl  already  enjoys),  but  real  love  and  self-abnegation 
in  order  to  redeem  her  lover's  family  honor  (recall  Gustl's  hopes  to  gain  some  status  by  means 
of  an  association  with  Frau  Mannheimer).  Gustl  would  surely  approve  of  Alfred  (Violetta's  great 
love),  who  duels  when  opposed  by  a  rival  suitor.  Gustl's  fascination  with  Lohengrin  (he  has  seen 
it  a  dozen  times)  is  not  difficult  to  divine:  this  knight  in  shining  armor,  this  "Ritter  des  heiligen 
Grals,  gesandt  um  fiir  Recht  und  Unschuld  zu  streiten"  combines  perfectly  what  the  Austrian 
army  of  Gustl's  day  cannot:  Christian  and  military  ideals  (Krause  603f.).  Politizer  is  certainly 
correct  when  he  suggests  that  "Gustl  ist  'zwolfmal  drin  gewesen,'  weil  er  sich  mit  dem  Schwanen- 
ritter  identifiziert"  (qtd.  Urbach  106).  On  Gustl's  function  as  a  criticism  of  Wagner,  see  Weiner, 
104,  135.  On  the  function  of  opera  as  "an  ideological  bastion  against  aspects  of  social  reality" 
in  Schnitzler  see  Weiner  53-62. 
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VOM  FEMINISMUS  ZUM  POST-MARXISMUS? 

CHRISTA  WOLFS  NACHDENKEN 

UBER  CHRISTA  T, 

Volker  Langbehn 


Christa  Wolfs  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  bezeichnet  eine  neue  Po- 
sition und  Funktion  fiir  die  Literatur  der  DDR.  Der  Roman  steht  quer 
zur  Literaturkonzeption  der  fiihrenden  Organe  der  DDR,  und  hatte  der 
literarischen  Offentlichkeit  der  DDR  ein  verstarktes  BewuBtsein  fur 
Selbstverwirklichung,  Subjektivitat  und  Individualitat  vermittelt.  In 
"literaturtheoretischer  Hinsicht"  ist  das  Werk  Christa  Wolfs  ein  neuer 
Versuch,  eine  verindividualisierte  Konzeption  des  Sozialismus  zu  geben 
(Mauser  9).  Aus  einer  gesellschafts-politischen  Sicht  beleuchtete  der 
Roman  den  real  existierenden  Sozialismus  in  der  DDR  mit  einer  bislang 
beispiellosen  Offenheit.  Christa  Wolf  unterzieht  nicht  nur  die  Verhalt- 
nisse  der  DDR-Gesellschaft  einer  kritischen  Betrachtung,  sondern 
konfrontiert  den  real  existierenden  Sozialismus  mit  der  Konzeption 
einer  Heldin,  die  in  einem  provokativem  Gegensatz  zur  bisher  illustrier- 
ten  Lebensfiihrung  in  DDR-Romanen  stand,  und  somit  provokativ  war 

Dem  Roman  ist  besonders  aus  der  Sicht  der  Frauenliteratur  der  DDR 
eine  besondere  Rolle  beizumessen,  denn  Christa  Wolf  versucht  zu 
ergriinden,  "warum  die  Befreiung  der  Frau  im  real  existierenden  Sozi- 
alismus nicht  erreichbar  ist"  (Lennox  228).  Die  bewuBt  oder  unbewuBt 
geleiteten  Schrittmacherdienste  von  Christa  T.  fiir  die  Frau  und  deren 
BewuBtsein  hinsichtlich  ihrer  Stellung  in  der  DDR-Gesellschaft  werden 
insofern  noch  bedeutender,  als  der  Anteil  der  Frauen  an  der  geistigen 
Intelligenz  der  DDR,  d.h.  Frauen  in  der  Stellung  von  Professorinnen, 
Politikerinnen,  Journalistinnen  etc.,  relativ  gering  ist  (Herminghouse 
327).  Artikel  24,  Paragraph  3  des  Grundgesetzes  der  DDR  sagt:  "Die 
Forderung  der  Frau,  besonders  in  der  beruflichen  Quahfizierung,  ist 
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eine  gesellschaftliche  und  staatliche  Aufgabe."  Aber  trotz  dieser 
marxistischen  Gesellschaftstheorie,  in  der  die  Frau  als  gleicliberechtigt 
propagiert  wird,  ist  ihr  EinfluB  am  sozialistischen  BewuBtseinsprozeB 
im  Rahmen  des  Literaturbetriebes  und  der  geistigen  Intelligenz  ver- 
gleichsweise  gering.'  Entsprechend  reagieren  die  Kritiker: 

The  'Marriage'  of  marxism  and  feminism  has  been  Hke  the  marriage  of  husband 
and  wife  depicted  in  Enghsh  common  law:  marxism  and  feminism  are  one,  that 
is  marxism.  ...  we  need  a  healthier  marriage  or  we  need  a  divorce.  (Hartmann 
zit.  nach  Kaplan  146-47) 

Ziel  dieser  Arbeit  ist  es  zu  zeigen,  daB  der  Roman  Christ  a  T.  als  ver- 
korperndes  Symbol  eines  neuen  Sozialismus  steht,  der  sich  aus  der  Sicht 
der  Frau  durch  die  Frau  gesellschaftlich  zu  emanzipieren  hat.  Am 
Beispiel  des  Problemfeldes  Frau  und  Gesellschaft  wird  dargestellt,  daB 
die  Protagonistin  Christa  T.  als  mogliche  Wegbereiterin  eines  neuen 
Sozialismus  gesehen  werden  kann.  Christa  Wolf  versucht  dabei  sich 
von  dem  bestehenden  patriarchialischen  und  dogmatischen  Sozialismus 
abzuwenden,  Es  geht  Christa  Wolf  darum,  daB  Frauen  die  Chance  be- 
kommen,  ihre  Position  in  der  Gesellschaft  durch  Darlegung  ihrer 
Bediirfnisse  und  Erfahrungen  neu  und  vor  allem  selbst  bestimmen  zu 
konnen.  AuBerdem  sieht  sie  durch  das  Schreiben  die  Moglichkeit,  den 
Sozialismus  neu  zu  definieren.  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  wird  dann 
von  einem  Post-Marxismus  zu  sprechen  sein,  eine  Zielvorstellung,  die 
versucht,  den  Sozialismus  der  DDR  abgetrennt  vom  Marxismus- 
Leninismus  neu  zu  definieren.  Der  Post-Marxismus  ist  dann  als  eine 
Abkehr  von  dem  existierenden  dogmatischen  Marxismus  der  Par- 
teifiihrung  von  Erich  Honecker  zu  verstehen.  Diese  Abkehr  bedeutet 
aber  nicht  die  In-Frage-Stellung  des  Marxismus /7er  5e,  sondern  sie  ist 
ein  Versuch  zur  Neubestimmung  des  Sozialismus  unabhangig  von  Par- 
teiideologien,  die  bisher  dem  Individuum  kaum  die  Moglichkeit  zur 
Selbstbestimmung  eingeraumt  haben.  Die  Frau  stellt  "eine"  Moglich- 
keit der  Neubestimmung  im  Roman  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  dar, 
insofern  sie  ihren  Anspruch  auf  mehr  Selbstbestimmung  des  Individ- 
uums  zu  realisieren  versucht.  Die  Realisierung  des  Post-Marxismus  ist 
an  die  veranderte  Gesellschaftsposition  der  Frau  gekniipft. 

Die  Aspekte  der  Realitatserfahrung  der  Frau  und  die  damit  verbun- 
dene  politische  Konsequenz  ist  in  der  bisherigen  Forschungsliteratur 
nur  teilweise  angesprochen  worden,  und  dieser  Beitrag  dient  in  seiner 
politischen  Konsequenz  als  weiterer  Beleg  fiir  die  Bedeutung  einer 
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Frauenliteratur.  Die  hier  aufgefiihrten  bisherigen  Untersuchungen  sind 
daher  auch  nur  als  ein  Aufzeigen  der  gegensatzlichen  Positionen  zur 
Rezeption  von  Chhsta  T.  gedacht.^  Sonja  Hilzinger  zum  Beispiel  sieht 
in  dem  Roman  den  Anfang  einer  Frauenliteratur  mit  emanzi- 
patorischen  Anspruch  in  der  Prosa  der  DDR-Literatur  (46),  wohinge- 
gen  Sara  Lennox  iiin  wegen  der  fiir  sie  bestehenden  Konformitat  mit 
der  DDR-Politik  kritisiert.  Sie  stellt  das  prasentierte,  fiir  sie  tradi- 
tionelle  Frauenbild  der  Christa  T.  in  Frage  und  hebt  das  Fehlen  einer 
Alternative  fiir  das  bestehende  Frauenbild  im  Roman  und  im  Alltag 
der  DDR  hervor.  Alexander  Stephan  dagegen  sieht  in  dem  Roman 
keinerlei  Anzeichen  fiir  den  Anspruch  einer  Frauenliteratur,  "The  fact 
that  this  person  is  a  woman  .  .  .  appears,  apart  from  a  few  minor  de- 
tails, to  be  of  little  significance"  (25).  1st  in  diesen  beiden  Aussagen 
schon  von  dem  Typus  einer  Frauenhteratur  die  Rede,  so  ist  bei  Hans 
Kaufmann  die  weibliche  Emanzipation  in  der  Prosa,  "die  von  Frauen 
geschrieben  sind,  Frauen  zu  Zentralfiguren  haben  und  auch  deutlich 
einen  weiblichen  Standpunkt  zur  Geltung  bringen"  noch  lange  kein 
Zeichen  dafiir,  daB  eine  geschlechtsspezifische  Literatur  vorliegt  (Kauf- 
mann 186).  AuBerdem  wiirde  "Frauenliteratur"  im  Gegensatzzu  den 
Interessen  der  Gesellschaft  stehen,  denn  aus  der  Sieht  der  DDR-Politik 
schreiben  Frauen  weder  eine  unabhangige,  spezifisch  Frauen  bezogene 
Literatur  noch  besteht  dafiir  eine  Notwendigkeit  (Kaufmann  187). 

Der  Anspruch  der  geistigen  Intelligenz,  insbesondere  der  der 
Politiker,  sich  der  DDR-Gesellschaft  (Partei)  "gegeniiber  .  .  .  zu 
legitimieren"  hat  erst  mit  dem  VIIL  Parteitag  der  SED  an  Dringlich- 
keit  gewonnen  (Hohendahl  13),  einem  Zeitpunkt  also,  wo  Chhsta  T. 
schon  zur  Diskussion  stand.  Mit  der  Ubernahme  der  Partei fiihrung 
durch  Erich  Honecker  entwickelte  sich  eine  revisionistische  Aus- 
richtung  der  Kuhurpolitik.  Fiir  die  Literatur  wurde  festgehalten,  daB 
der  Klassenkampf  sich  in  eine  neue  Entwicklungsstufe  bewegt,  und  daB 
die  Schriftsteller  und  Kiinstler  die  soziahstische  Gesellschaft  verstarkt 
als  Perspektive  ihres  Schaffens  betrachten.  Entscheidend  dabei  ist  die 
Aussage,  daB  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Kunst  und  Literatur  keine  Tabus  ex- 
istieren  diirften.  Gerade  aufgrund  der  kritischen  Auseinandersetzung 
der  Literatur  mit  dem  Sozialismus  auf  gesellschafts-politischer  Ebene 
ist  dem  Roman  von  Christa  Wolf  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  im 
Nachhinein  eine  entscheidende  Rolle  in  dieser  Entwicklung  des  DDR- 
Literaturbetriebes  zuzuschreiben. 

Wenn  Christa  Wolf  im  Roman  Christa  T.  die  Zweckorientierung  der 
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Literatur  hinter  sich  laBt,  so  ist  es  von  ihr  in  erster  Linie  durch  die  Brille 
einer  Heldin  zu  sehen,  die  im  Gegensatz  zu  gesellschaftlichen  Normen 
und  Anspriichen  lebt  und  die  ihre  Unzufriedenheit  in  und  mit  der  sozi- 
alistischen  Gesellschaft  zum  Ausdruck  bringt.  Diese  Unzufriedenheit 
artikuliert  eine  indirekte  Kritik  an  der  Gesellschaftsordnung  und 
prasentiert  sich  in  einer  fiir  die  DDR-Literatur  ungewohnlichen  Weise. 
Die  Autorin  Christa  Wolf  schreibt  iiber  die  beste  Freundin,  die 
verstorben  ist.  Ein  Roman  von  einer  Frau  iiber  eine  Frau,  die  den 
Anspruch  hat  ihr  eigenes  Ich  zu  leben.  Der  Wunsch  sich  in  der  klas- 
senlosen  Gesellschaft  als  Individuum  und  Frau  zu  bewegen,  die  ihre 
eigenen  Gefiihle  und  Wiinsche  realisieren  kann,  steht  im  Kontrast  zur 
bisherigen  DDR-Frauenliteratur.  Obwohl  Frauen  in  der  DDR-Literatur 
meist  als  kampferisch  emanzipierte  Figuren  erscheinen,  fungieren  sie 
oft  als  Diener  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaftsidee  (Lennox  224).  Die 
durch  Doppelbelastungen  wie  Haushalt,  FamiHe  und  Beruf  charak- 
terisierten  Frauen  erscheinen  zu  sehr  zweckfunktionalisiert  im  Sinne 
der  bestehenden  sozialistischen  Gesellschaftsidee,  als  daB  die  Frau  sich 
bewuBt  feministisch  zu  erkennen  geben  konnte  (Lennox  224).'  In  der 
Darstellung  des  taglichen  Arbeitsprozesses  wird  der  Frau  ihre 
Femininitat  abgesprochen,  denn  sie  ist  durch  ihr  auBeres  Verhalten  und 
Denken  dem  Mann  angeglichen.  Damit  ist  ein  spezifisches  Frauenbild 
imphziert,  das  von  einer  sozialistisch-patriarchahschen  Darstellungs- 
weise  ausgeht;  d.h.  das  die  Frau  in  ihrem  Schaffen  im  Sinne  der  sozi- 
alistischen Gemeinschaft  symbolhaften  Vorbildcharakter  bekommt. 
Gefiihle,  Bediirfnisse,  und  der  Wunsch  nach  Selbstverwirklichung  des 
"Ichs"  konnen  nicht  artikulieren  werden.  Der  "offizielle"  Anspruch 
der  DDR-Frauenliteratur  auf  Selbstverwirklichung  gerade  durch  das 
sozialistische  Gesellschaftssystem,  bleibt  deshalb  zweifelhaft.  Gerade 
am  Beispiel  Christa  Wolf  laBt  sich  festhalten,  daB  die  zum  Ausdruck 
gebrachte  Unzufriedenheit  von  Christa  T,  und  die  Schwierigkeit,  sich 
in  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  als  unabhangigkeitssuchendes  Sub- 
jekt  zurechtzufinden,  typische  Erscheinungsbilder  des  Sozialismus  der 
DDR  sind.  Mann  und  Frau  sind  Objekte  des  sozialistischen  Gesell- 
schaftsbildes,  das  aber  vom  Mann  gepragt  ist  und  das  Konformitat  als 
eine  Voraussetzung  der  gesellschaftlichen  Integration  betrachtet,  denn 
"[d]er  Kern  der  Gesundheit  ist  Anpassung"  im  Sinne  des  sozialistischen 
Wunschbildes  (112),  Diese  Auffassung  ist  von  dem  behandelnden  Arzt 
der  Christa  T.  als  Heilmittel  mit  auf  dem  Weg  gegeben:  "Sie  werden 
begreifen  miissen,  worauf  es  ankommt.  ...  Sie  werden  sich  anpassen 
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lernen"  (76).  Das  bedeutet  nichts  anderes  als  die  "Zuruckweisung  der 
Sehnsucht"  (63),  eine  Beschneidung  der  Frau  in  ihrem  Selbstverwirk- 
lichungsanspruch,  der  bereits  aberzogen  ist. 

Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  ist  ein  Versuch,  die  Normen  und  Werte 
einer  sozialistischen  Gesellscliaft  mit  dem  Individualitatsanspruch  der 
Frau  zu  verbinden.  Das  damit  verbundene  Anliegen  der  Autorin 
Clirista  Wolf  ist  es,  eine  Verbindung  von  Subjekt  und  sozialistischem 
Gesellschaftsanspruch  Jierzustellen,  die  einen  wertvollen  Beitrag  zur 
sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  leisten  kann.  Dies  ist  nur  durch  die  Ab- 
losung  des  rigiden  dogmatischen  Marxismus  der  bestehenden  DDR- 
Fiihrung  moglich.  Die  Frau  muB  die  Moglichkeit  haben,  sich  in  der 
sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  so  zu  artikulieren,  daB  eine  Selbstverwirk- 
lichung  des  Ichs  stattfinden  kann.  Gleichzeitig  muB  das  Individuum 
dem  Anspruch  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  Rechnung  tragen,  damit 
eine  Selbstverwirklichung  durch  den  Sozialismus  moglich  ist.  Es  darf 
jedoch  nicht  so  erfolgen  wie  es  in  der  DDR-FrauenHteratur  postuliert 
wird,  wo  Selbstverwirklichung  erst  durch  die  sozialistische  Gesellschaft 
moglich  ist.  Damit  wiirde  die  Erfahrungswelt  einer  mannlich- 
patriarchalisch  organisierten  Kultur  als  MaBstab  gesetzt  (Lennox  225). 
Demgegeniiber  versucht  Christa  Wolf,  sich  auf  Grundlage  der  weib- 
lichen  Erfahrung  von  den  Anspriichen  der  Partei  und  der  Institution 
Literatur  zu  befreien: 

Fiir  Frauen  meiner  Generation  hat  es  .  .  .  diesen  Punkt  gegeben,  daB  wir  uns 
auf  etwas  eingelassen  haben,  also  auf  Literatur  als  Institution,  und  daB  das  einen 
Preis  von  uns  verlangt,  den  wir  eigentlich  nicht  mehr  zahlen  wollten.  Da  gibt 
es  einen  Punkt  eigentlich  sehr  groBer  Gefahrdung,  wo  man  nicht  genau  weiB, 
kannst  du  das  eigentlich  noch  weitermachen  oder  findest  du  einen  neuen  Ansatz 
.  .  .  und  der  kann  wirklich  bis  zum  Selbstvernichtungswunsch  gehen.  (Wolf  zit. 
nach  Mauser  103) 

Es  stellt  sich  jetzt  die  Frage,  inwiefern  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  fiir 
den  praktizierten  Marxismus  der  DDR-Fiihrung  als  ein  revisionistischer 
Versuch  oder  gar  als  Anti-Marxismus  aufgefaBt  wird. 

Es  ist  nicht  zu  verkennen,  daB  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  sich  mit 
der  Rolle  der  Frau  in  der  DDR-Gesellschaft  befaBt.  Es  laBt  sich  aber 
schon  im  Vorfeld  jeglicher  Uberlegungen  feststellen,  daB  Wolfs  Kon- 
zeption  der  Christa  T.  nicht  nur  die  Frage  nach  der  Frauenrolle  in  der 
DDR-Gesellschaft  aufwirft,  sondern  auch  allgemein  das  Problem  des 
Einzelnen  auf  der  Suche  nach  Identitat  und  Individualitat  in  der  sozi- 
alistischen Gesellschaft  anspricht. 
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Die  Vereinigung  von  Denken  und  Gefiihl  ist  die  Basis  der  Wirklicli- 
keitserfalirung  von  Christa  T..  Die  an  der  Peripherie  der  Gesellschaft 
lebende  Christa  T.  macht  nicht  den  Versuch,  im  Rahmen  der  sozi- 
ahstischen  Gesellschaftsordnung  Normerfiillung  und  reglementierte 
Konformitat  zu  praktizieren,  sie  bemiiht  sich  urn  die  Realisierung  ihrer 
Vorstellungen  vom  Ich.  Christa  T.  macht  dies  durch  eine  verindividu- 
ahsierte  Kritik  an  der  verkrusteten  Gesellschaftsform  deutlich,  die 
"keine  groBe  Auswahl  an  Gedanken,  Hoffnungen  und  Zweifeln"  (32) 
zulaBt,  denn  "Anpassen  lernen  ..."  war  ihr  zuwider,  zumal  sie  "leicht 
nach  vorn  geneigt  [ging],  wie  gegen  einen  schwachen,  aber  dauerhaften 
Widerstand,  an  den  man  sich  gewohnt"  (31).  Die  immer  wieder 
auftretenden  Konflikte  zwischen  Christa  T.  und  der  soziahstischen 
Gesellschaft  sind  vorprogrammiert,  denn  "Die  Gesellschaft  hat  Dich 
studieren  lassen.  Nun  will  sie  eine  Gegenleistung  von  Dir  sehen  .  .  ." 
(110).  Aber  ihre  Ant  wort  ist  typisch  fiir  die  Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen  Subjekt  und  Staat — d.h.  patriarchiahscher  Macht,  realem 
Sozialismus  der  DDR — denn  "Sie  fiihlte  nur  einen  machtigen  Wider- 
stand  in  sich,  wenn  sie  einen  Preis  zahlen  sollte  in  fremder  Wahrung 
[Weh  der  Manner].  Dal3  aber  ihre  eigene  Wahrung  [Welt  der  Frau] 
etwas  gait,  konnte  sie  nicht  glauben  .  .  ."  (Anmerkungen  d.V.  110). 
Christa  T.  ist  sich  von  Anfang  an  bewuBt,  daB  sie  nur  in  der 
AuBenseiter-RoUe  ein  Wirklichkeitsverlangen  artikulieren  kann.  An 
dem  Roman  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  fallt  auf,  daB  Christa  T.  nie- 
mals  in  einer  direkten  Art  und  Weise  sich  mit  ihrem  Anspruch  von 
Wirklichkeitsfindung  und  Subjektivitat  an  die  sozialistische  Gesell- 
schaftsordnung heranwagt.  Gerade  an  diesem  Punkt  scheint  sich  mir 
die  scharfste  Kritik  der  Frau  Christa  T.  an  der  Gesellschaft  zu  auBern. 
Die  Durchsetzung  ihrer  eigenen  weiblichen  Subjektivitat  findet  abseits 
der  Gesellschaft  statt,  so  daB  man  sich  als  Leser  fragen  muB,  inwie- 
weit  die  Frau  Christa  T.  irgendwelche  Einfliisse  auf  die  sozialistische 
Gesellschaft  nehmen  kann.  MuB  man  dieses  Verhalten  von  Christa  T. 
etwa  als  Kritik  am  Individuum  verstehen,  das  nicht  die  Courage 
besitzt  sein  Verlangen  offentlich  zu  artikulieren?  Dieses  scheint  mir 
der  Fall  zu  sein,  trotz  der  an  der  Oberflache  diskutierten  Kritik  an  der 
Gesellschaft. 

Das  Problem  ist  zudem  noch  von  anderer  Natur.  Fiir  Christa  Wolf 
erscheint  es  wichtiger,  daB  sich  die  Verwirklichung  von  weiblicher  Sub- 
jektivitat in  der  offentlichen  Spare  abspielt,  denn  eine  Privatisierung 
wie  z.Bsp.  Riickzug  in  das  Netz  der  Familie,  wie  es  in  dem  Roman 
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geschildert  wird,  fiihrt  zu  keiner  gesellschaftlichen  Veranderung,  son- 
dern  eher  zu  dem  typischen  sozialistischen  Frauenbild  einer  vorbild- 
lichen  Mutter  und  Hausfrau,  d.h  "Frau  sein  im  BewuBtsein  nur  dem 
Staat,  der  Ordnung  zu  dienen"  (137).  Aber  der  Umstand,  daB  "[man] 
Geschichten  immer  wieder  lesen  konne[n]"  (95)  bedeutet  nichts  an- 
deres,  als  daB  die  Frau  die  Moglichkeit  zur  Erneuerung  des  Sozialismus 
beitragen  kann,  d.h.  die  Kernaussage  des  Buches  liegt  in  der  Uber- 
priifung  von  Werten  und  Normen  der  etablierten  sozialistischen  Welt 
(Stephan  63).  Damit  sind  wir  an  einem  Punkt,  der  durchaus  als  Aufruf 
der  Autorin  Christa  Wolf  zu  verstehen  ist.  Die  sozialistische  Gesell- 
schaft  kann  nur  dann  existieren,  wenn  sie  die  Stimmen  der  Einzelnen 
wahrnimmt.  Die  Dialektik  von  Staat  und  Frau,  das  Aufdecken  von 
Widerspriichen  und  Entfremdung  ist  Basis  einer  standigen  Erneuerung 
bzw.  Verbesserung  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft.  Nur  durch  das  stan- 
dige  "Nachdenken"  (9)  und  Uberpriifen  ist  der  reale  Sozialismus  als 
Gesellschaftsform  moglich.  Christa  T.s  Krankheit,  hier  als  Leukamie 
dargestellt,  ist  als  physisches  als  auch  politisches  Manifest  zu  verste- 
hen (171).  Der  Krebs,  d.h.  der  praktizierte  Marxismus-Leninismus  der 
DDR-Fiihrung,  ist  die  Krankheit  des  unnatiirlichen  und  schadlichen 
Zellwachstums — d.h.  Ideologic  und  Doktrin — das  in  der  Struktur  des 
Sozialismus  wiitet.  Der  real  existierende  DDR-Sozialismus  hat  sich  im- 
mer mehr  von  der  Frau  entfernt  und  wird  vom  Individuum  abgelehnt. 
Der  Entfremdungseffekt  und  der  Anpassungszwang  haben  fatalen 
Charakter,  der  das  Ende  [Tod]  der  sozialistischen  Idee  bedeutet,  denn 
der  "Weg  zu  uns  selber"  (29)  ist  verstellt  und  aus  der  Hoffnung  und 
dem  Versprechen  entstand  die  Wirklichkeit,  die  "Macht  der  Tat- 
sachen"  (61).  Christa  T.  fiihlt,  "wie  die  Worte  sich  zu  verwandeln 
beginnen,  wenn  nicht  mehr  guter  Glaube  und  Ungeschick  und 
Ubereifer  sie  hervorschleudern"  (59).  Die  Behinderung  ihrer  Identitats- 
findung  fiihrt  dann  zur  Verzweiflung,  die  im  Selbstmordgedanken  gip- 
felt.  In  dem  Brief  an  ihre  Schwester  schreibt  sie:  "Eine  Kalte  in  alien 
Sachen.  Die  kommt  von  weit  her,  durchdringt  alles.  Man  muB  ihr  ent- 
weichen,  ehe  sie  an  den  Kern  kommt.  Dann  fiihlt  man  sie  nicht  mehr" 
(74).  Kann  man  gerade  an  diesem  Beispiel  erkennen,  daB  Christa  Wolf 
sich  mehr  oder  weniger  ablehnend  gegeniiber  dem  existierenden  Sozi- 
alismus verhalt?  Wenn  die  sozialistische  Gesellschaftsfiihrung  nicht 
bereit  ist,  dem  Individuum  mehr  Freiraum  zu  verschaffen,  besteht  die 
Gefahr  der  Selbstzerstorung  des  Bestehenden.  Christa  T.s  Krebs,  der 
als  eine  "Neurose  [aus]  mangelnde[r]  Anpassungsfahigkeit  an  gegebene 
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Umstande"  (75)  diagnostiziert  worden  ist,  muB  jedoch  in  Bezug  auf 
den  existierenden  Sozialismus  gedeutet  werden.  Es  ist  der  Staat,  der 
von  der  Neurose  geplagt  ist,  denn  er  miBtraut  und  entfremdet  sich  von 
seinen  Biirgern,  und  weist  einen  destruktiven  Charalcter  auf, 

Fiir  Wolf  kann  eine  sozialistische  Gesellschaft  nur  dann  existieren, 
wenn  sic  die  Frau  mehr  in  ihrer  Verantwortung  ais  Individuum  in- 
nerhalb  der  Gesellschaft  versteht.  Wichtig  dabei  erscheint,  daB  die 
Wirklichkeit  der  Verhaltnisse  nicht  durch  die  Brille  irgendwelcher  Dok- 
trin  Oder  Ideologien  gesehen  wird,  sondern  durch  die  Wahrnehmung 
des  Individuums,  hier  der  Frau.  Die  sozialistische  Ideologic  ist  also  ein 
Hindernis  fiir  die  Wirklichkeitsfindung,  denn  es  ist  letztendHch  Sache 
der  Frau  die  Dinge  so  zu  sehen  "wie  sie  wirklich  sind  .  .  .  [und  wie  die 
Ereignisse]  .  .  .  wirklich  passieren"  (133). 

Christa  Wolf  spricht  gerne  vom  "Geist  der  real  existierenden 
Utopie"  ("Lesen  und  Schreiben"  209),  in  der  die  utopischen  Perspek- 
tiven  die  Verhaltnisse  in  Bewegung  halten  und  dem  Etablierten  und 
Erstarrten  das  Prinzip  der  Veranderung  entgegensetzen  soil.  Die  Phan- 
tasie  gibt  "der  Hoffnung  Bilder,  dem  Sehnsiichtigen  Ziele,  und  sie 
scheuen  den  utopischen  Umweg  nicht"  (Berghahn  276).  Das  ist  genau 
das,  was  Christa  Wolf  seit  Jahrzehnten  versucht  zu  proklamieren.  Sie 
versucht  eine  Utopie  zu  popularisieren,  die  nach  der  Uberwindung  des 
realen  Sozialismus  in  der  Lage  ist,  der  Wirklichkeit  der  Frau  den 
Freiraum  zu  verleihen,  den  sie  seit  langem  fordert.^ 

Es  stellt  sich  nun  die  Frage,  warum  Christa  Wolf  so  lange  diese 
Utopien  zu  artikulieren  versucht.  Impliziert  das  nicht,  das  eine  Ver- 
anderung der  bestehenden  Gesellschaftsverhaltnisse  nicht  geschehen 
kann?  Wo  liegen  die  faktischen  Resultate — d.h.  das  Umsetzen  in  die 
Wirklichkeit  der  Gesellschaft,  die  so  deutlich  illustriert  wird?  Ist  die 
feministische  Utopie  als  Vorreiterin  zu  einem  neuen  Sozialismus  zu 
verstehen,  eine  Art  Post-Marxismusl  Tatsache  ist,  daB  die  von  Christa 
Wolf  angestrebte  Vision  der  "objektiven  Realitat"  ("Lesen  und 
Schreiben"  75)  nicht  mit  dem  Marxismus-Leninismus  vereinbar  ist, 
denn  "unmoralisch  ...  ist  alles,  was  uns,  was  die  Massen  hindert, 
vom  Objekt  zum  Subjekt  der  Geschichte  zu  werden"  ("Lesen  und 
Schreiben"  98-9).  Christa  Wolfs  Utopien,  die  als  Neugestaltung  des 
existierenden  Sozialismus  zu  verstehen  sind,  haben  keine  Gelegenheit 
zur  Realisierung.  Dies  wird  insbesonders  durch  die  Geschehnisse 
der  letzten  Monate  des  Jahres  1989  in  der  DDR  deutlich.  Die  letzte 
Konsequenz  des  Subjekts  zur  Wahrnehmung  der  Wirklichkeit  und 
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Realisierung  seiner  Utopien  ist  die  Flucht  aus  dem  Gesellschaftssystem. 
Der  "Geist  der  real  existierenden  Utopie"  ("Lesen  und  Schreiben"  209) 
bildet  ein  Widersprucli  zu  den  bestehenden  Verhaltnissen. 

Ohne  das  Krebs-Geschwiir  Marxismus  beim  Namen  zu  nennen,  dis- 
qualifiziert  Christa  Wolf  damit  den  bestehenden  Sozialismus.  Das 
Krebsgeschwiir  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  ist  jedoch  heilbar: 
"nicht  mehr  lange  wird  an  dieser  Krankheit  gestorben  werden"  (180). 
Der  SchluB  des  Buches  kann  also  so  gedeutet  werden,  daB  die  Krank- 
heit hatte  vermieden  werden  konnen,  wenn  der  Frau  mehr  Selbstver- 
wirklichung  gewahrt  worden  ware.  Dies  kann  als  die  Prophezeiung 
einer  Veranderung  des  existierenden  Systems  gesehen  werden,  zumal 
ohne  die  Erkenntnis,  daB  "wir  alle  unseren  Anteil  an  unseren  Irrtiimern 
annehmen  muBten"  (133)  die  Wahrheitsfindung,  eben  die  subjek- 
tivierte  Darstellung  des  realen  Sozialismus,  nicht  moglich  ist.  Der 
ReflexionsprozeB  der  Frau,  das  "Nachdenken"  (9),  der  Widerstand 
gegen  die  parteipolitische  Wahrheit  ist  dann  Anspruch  und  Ausdruck 
von  Miindigkeit.  Christa  T.  will  nicht  nur  "die  Frau  eines  Mannes" 
(120)  und  die  einer  Gesellschaft  sein,  die  sie  nur  unter  dem  Aspekt  der 
Brauchbarkeit  wahrnimmt  (124);  sie  will  nicht  nur  "eine  achtbare 
Hausfrau  und  Gattin  ...  in  der  sittlichen  Rangordnung  der  Welt" 
(140)  sein,  sondern  sie  mochte  den  Vorteil  wahrnehmen,  "eine  Frau 
zu  sein"  (122).  Der  Soziahsmus  muB  in  der  Lage  sein,  sich  auch  durch 
den  Einzelnen  fiir  das  Ganze  artikulieren  zu  lassen.  Durch  diese  Wech- 
selbeziehung  kann  die  Frau  einen  innovativen  Beitrag  zum  sozi- 
alistischen Gesellschaftssystem  leisten,  ohne  sich  zu  kompromitieren. 

Ein  Aspekt  der  Miindigkeit  und  Eigenstandigkeit  der  Frau  ist  das 
Schreiben,  das  in  dem  Roman  Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  eine  be- 
sondere  Bedeutung  gewinnt,  da  die  Hauptperson,  Christa  T,,  einen 
"unheilbaren  Hang  zum  Aufschreiben"  (87)  hat.  Das  Schreiben  wird 
als  Mittel  der  kritischen  Auseinandersetzung  verstanden,  das  die  Kluft 
zwischen  Frau  und  Gesellschaft  iiberwindet,  und  in  dieser  Hinsicht  ist 
Christa  T.s  Position  mit  der  der  Autorin  Christa  Wolf  identisch.  Durch 
Christa  T.'s  "Schwierigkeit  Ich  zu  sagen  (187,  188,  173),  und  durch 
das  Einsetzen  des  Gegensatzes  zwischen  "Ich"  und  "Wir"  wird  die  Op- 
position von  Frau  und  Gesellschaft  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht.  Das  Ich 
und  insbesondere  das  weibliche  Ich  als  das  Hervorstellen  der  Frau 
gedacht  dient  als  Ausdruck  des  SelbstbewuBtseins  und  der  Weigerung 
sich  zu  unterwerfen:  "Ich,  denkt  das  Kind,  Ich  bin  anders"  (28).  Damit 
korrespondiert  die  personliche  Erfahrung,  "daB  ich  nur  schreibend 
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iiber  die  Dinge  komme!"  (39,  98).  Als  Gegensatz  steht  die  Statik  des 
patriarchialischen  Systems,  der  status  quo  und  das  damit  verbundene, 
gegenwanige  sozialistisclie  "Prinzip"  Leben  fiir  die  Gesellschaft. 
Zugleich  aber  wird  ein  BewuBtsein  der  Frau  geauBert,  die  eine 
Ubereinstimmung  mit  den  Menschen  der  Gesellschaft  sucht.  Durch  den 
Aufbau  des  Wir-Gefiihls  kommt  der  Wunsch  nach  Anteilnahme  am 
Geschehen  zum  Ausdruck.  Das  Schreiben  bedeutet  also  die  "Selbst- 
iiberpriifung"  und  "Selbstdarstellung"  von  Frau  und  Gesellschaft 
(108).  Es  ermoglicht  der  Frau,  "eine  Vision  von  sich  selbst"  (1 17)  zu 
haben,  in  der  "all  ihre  unerfiillte  Sehnsucht  in  eine  kiinstliche  Figur 
verstromt  ..."  (118)  und  in  der  ein  "Idealismus — wer  sehnte  sich  nicht 
manchmal  danach" — in  Form  der  weiblichen  "Freiheit"  (126)  zum 
Ausdruck  kommt. 

An  diesem  Punkt  ist  es  nun  wichtig  anzumerken,  daB  Christa  Wolf 
verschiedene  Wege  der  Realisierung  des  neuen  Sozialismus  erkennt. 
Einer  davon,  in  diesem  Kontext  der  wichtigste,  erscheint  der  Anspruch 
der  Frau,  sich  als  eigenstandiges  Subjekt  selber  definieren  zu  konnen. 
Damit  verandert  sie  automatisch  die  soziahstische  Gesellschaftsidee 
vom  Wir  in  die  eines  Ich,  Das  Schreiben  von  einer  Frau  fiir  die  Frau 
ist  eine  Moglichkeit  durch  "das  BewuBtsein  dessen,  wer  sie  in  Wirk- 
lichkeit  war"  (156)  das  marxistische  System  zu  durchbrechen,  um  ihrer 
Stimme  die  gesuchte  Freiheit  innerhalb  der  Gesellschaft  zu  geben. 

Trotz  des  Todes  der  Hauptperson  gewinnt  der  Leser  den  Eindruck, 
daB  eine  unabgeschlossene  Entwicklungsgeschichte  einer  Gesellschaft 
geschildert  worden  ist,  denn  "die  groBe  Hoffnung"  (167)  ist  nicht  auf- 
gegeben.  Die  Katastrophe,  der  Tod  der  Christa  T.,  hatte  durch 
Zugestandnisse  an  die  Frau  vermieden  werden  konnen.  Es  ist  wichtig, 
der  Frau  die  ihr  zustehende  Miindigkeit  zu  geben,  und  sie  in  ihrer  In- 
dividualitat  zu  einem  wirksamen  Teil  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft 
zu  machen,  denn  das  Recht  der  Frau  auf  Selbstbestimmung  bedeutet 
"sich  mit  der  Zeit  nicht  nur  abzufinden  (156),  sondern  die  Wider- 
spriiche  des  Systems  produktiv  zu  machen"  (Mauser  76).  Ist  dies  nicht 
moglich,  so  muB  sich  das  Subjekt  vollkommen  aus  dem  aktiven  sozi- 
alistischen Gesellschaftsleben  zuriickziehen,  so  daB  es  immer  an  der 
Peripherie  lebt  und  seinen  Beitrag  nicht  leisten  kann.  AuBerdem  kann 
es  sich  ganz  und  gar  den  ihm  aufgesetzten  Normen  und  Werten  der 
Gesellschaft  anpassen,  dadurch  bringt  es  nur  wenige  Impulse  als  Eigen- 
beitrag.  Als  letzte  und  konsequenteste  Moglichkeit  verbleibt  das  "Aus- 
steigen"  aus  der  Gesellschaft,  "Republikflucht".  Gerade  dieser  letzte 
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Aspekt,  der  in  den  vergangenen  Monaten  so  umwalzende  Konsequen- 
zen  mit  sich  brachte,  zeigt  deutlich,  wozu  das  Subjekt  in  der  Lage  ist, 
wenn  es  ignoriert  wird.  Es  wird  gezwungen,  sein  Schiclcsal  in  die  Hand 
zu  nehmen.  Fiir  Christa  Wolf  bedeutet  das  Schreiben  nichts  anderes 
als  daB  "Literatur  heute  .  .  .  Konfliktforschung  sein  [muB]"  (Wolf  zit. 
nach  Mauser  77). 

Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  hat  nichts  von  seiner  Aktualitat  ver- 
loren.  In  den  letzten  Jahren  der  DDR  ware  es  angebracht  gewesen,  die 
sooft  indirekt  formulierte  Kritik  an  der  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft 
ernst  zu  nehmen.  Die  von  Honecker  erklarte  Aufhebung  der  Tabus 
erschien  gerade  in  den  achtziger  Jahren  als  ein  weiteres  Hinter's-Licht- 
Fiihren  der  DDR-Gesellschaft:  "in  dem  Land,  in  dem  sie  ist,  spricht 
man  mit  sanfter  Stimme  die  Unwahrheit"  (174).  Theorie  und  Wirk- 
Hchkeit  schienen  in  der  DDR-Gesellschaft  weit  voneinander  zu  liegen 
und  das  kommt  auch  im  Roman  Christa  T.  zum  Ausdruck.  Eine  Dis- 
krepanz  zwischen  Burger  und  Regime  hatte  zwangslaufig  zur  Frustra- 
tion und  Entfremdung  des  Subjektes  fiihren  miissen.  Die  Formel: 
"keine  Kompromisse,  die  Wahrheit  und  nichts  als  die  Wahrheit  .  .  ." 
(106),  hatte  nach  Christa  Wolf  als  Grundpramisse  der  soziahstischen 
Gesellschaft  gelten  sollen. 

Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  ist  ein  Roman,  der  die  Problematik  von 
Frau  und  sozialistischer  Gesellschaft  universell  behandelt.  Es  ist  nicht 
umsonst  Christa  Wolfs  Anspruch,  daB  erst  alle  Menschen  'befreit'  wer- 
den  miissen,  bevor  die  Frauen  befreit  werden  konnen  ("Beriihrung" 
19).  Der  Aufruf  zu  einem  Post-Marxismus  ist  damit  vollzogen,  denn 
"riickhahlose  Subjektivitat  kann  zum  MaB  werden  [fiir]  das,  was  wir 
.  .  .  objektive  Wirkhchkeit  nennen  .  .  .  [denn]  es  [das  Subjekt]  wird 
in  sich  zuriickgetrieben,  wenn  es  auf  entfremdete,  destruktive  Struk- 
turen,  auf  uniiberwindliche  Tabus  in  entscheidenden  Bereichen  stoBt" 
("Beriihrung"  11).  Es  ist  fiir  Christa  Wolf  von  Bedeutung,  daB 
insbesondere  auf  die  Sensibilitat  und  Phantasie  von  Frauen  gesetzt 
wird,  Frauen,  die  der  Sozialismus  bisher  nur  oberflachlich  betrachtet 
hat.  Es  ist  schon  ein  Fortschritt,  wenn  Christa  Wolf  sich  zu  einem 
"weiblichen"  Schreiben  bekennt  und  damit  praktisch  das  Recht  auf 
Subjekt-Sein  proklamiert  ("Voraussetzungen"  114).  Die  Literatur  als 
Sprachrohr  des  weiblichen  Ichs  gewinnt  ein  eigenstandiges  und  neues 
Format.  Ihre  Aufgabe  besteht  darin,  eine  Verbindung  zwischen  Gesell- 
schaftsfiihrung,  d.h  patriarchialischem  Gesellschaftssystem,  und  der 
Frau  herzustellen.  Im  Gegensatz  zur  konformeren  DDR-Literatur,  die 
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eine  Vertreter-  und  Kontrollfunktion  besessen  hatte,  ist  der  Roman 
Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T. ,  eine  der  wenigen  hof fnungsvollen  Aus- 
nahmen  einer  kritischen  Literatur  gewesen. 

Aufgrund  der  dargestellten  Problematik  des  Subjekts  in  der  DDR- 
(Frauen)-Literatur,  laBt  sich  festhalten,  daB  Clirista  Wolfs  Roman 
Nachdenken  iiber  Christa  T.  eine  geschlechtsbezogene  Subjektivitat 
verfolgt,  deren  Ziel  es  ist,  nicht  nur  der  weiblichen  Selbstverwirklicliung 
Hindernisse  aus  dem  Weg  zu  raumen,  sondern  auch  die  Veranderung 
des  Sozialismus  der  DDR  zu  bewirken  (Lennox  227,  Martin  60).  Der 
dabei  implizierte  Post-Marxismus,  der  gerade  Ende  der  achtziger  Jahre 
konkreten  Inhalt  hatte  erfahren  konnen,  ist  ein  Versuch  des  Subjekts, 
endlich  in  seinem  Denken  und  Fiililen  den  erwiinschten  Freiraum  zu 
erlangen.  Dieser  Post-Marxismus,  wie  ihn  Christa  Wolf  andeutet,  kann 
bedeuten,  daB  nicht  Partei  und  Literatur  aufeinander  angewiesen  sind, 
wie  es  Peter  Uwe  Hohendahl  (46)  ausdriickt,  sondern  daB  jede  Insti- 
tution eine  Entitat  fiir  sich  darstellt,  die  den  Anspruch  erhebt, 
miteinander  zu  arbeiten. 


Anmerkungen 

'  dazu  schriebt  Mary-Elizabeth  O'Brien  in  ihrer  Arbeit  The  Divided  Woman:  "While  GDR 
women  enjoy  a  qualitatively  high  standard  of  living,  and  are  guaranted  constitutional  equality, 
support  for  higher  education,  and  job  security  during  pregnancy  .  .  .  ,  social  behavior  has  not 
been  completely  reformed.  .  .  While  .  .  .  literary  image  reflects  women's  advancement  in  the 
professions  and  provides  a  positive  role  model  for  women,  it  shadows  the  fact  that  women  have 
continued  to  choose  typically  'female'  trades." 

■  Fiir  eine  detaillierte  Rezeptionsgeschichte  von  Christa  T.  siehe  Manfred  Behn,  1978. 

'  siehe  dazu  Mary-Elizabeth  O'Brien,  die  bei  der  Betrachtung  von  Irmtraud  Morgners  "Gute 
Botschaften  der  Valeska  in  73  Strophen"  und  Brigitte  Reimanns  Franziska  Linkerhand 
schluBfolgert,  daB  in  beiden  Beispielen  die  Protagonistinnen  zwar  sich  ihrer  Positionen  in  der 
sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  bewuBt  sind,  aber  wenig  ausrichten  konnen,  auBer  eben  eine  "acute 
awareness  of  the  social  constraints  which  impede  women"  zu  zeigen  und  "female  characters  who 
struggle  against  gender-specific  roles"  darzustellen  (47).  Ein  In-Frage-Stellen  des  existierenden 
sozialistischen  Systems  wird  jedoch  nicht  unternommen. 

"Christa  Wolfs  Utopie  Begriff  ist  eng  mit  Ernst  Bloch  verkniipft.  Siehe  dazu  Andreas 
Huyssen,  1979. 
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A  TELL-TALE  TALE 

RECOUNTING  ORIGINS  IN 
GOTTFRIED'S  TRISTAN 

David  J.  Levin 


ich  bin,  alse  ich  han  vernomen, 

ze  wunderlTchen  maeren  komen. 

ich  hoere  minen  vater  sagen, 

min  vater  der  si  lange  erslagen. 

hie  mite  verzihet  er  sich  min. 

sus  muoz  ich  ane  vater  sin, 

zweier  vetere,  die  ich  gewunnen  han. 

a  vater  unde  vaterwan, 

wie  sit  ir  mir  alsus  benomeni 

—  Tristan,  4365-4373 

He  who  is  wilHng  to  work 
gives  birth  to  his  own  father. 

— Soren  Kierkegaard 


Tristan  involves  a  riclily  doubled  rendering  of  confused  origins: 
Tristan  and  Tristan  do  and  do  not  know  where  they  come  from. 
Moreover,  that  insecurity  is  itself  doubled  by  the  insecurity  that  attends 
the  philological  integrity  of  the  text.  Tristan  thus  embodies  a  confu- 
sion that  it  depicts:  the  absence  of  an  original  manuscript  means  that 
the  work,  in  an  important  sense,  lacks  a  stable  textual  origin. 

In  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  operations  effected  by  and 
upon  origins  in  Gottfried's  Tristan.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  will  refer  to 
Harold  Bloom's  theory  of  poetic  misprision  as  set  out  in  The  Anxiety 
of  Influence,  and,  in  a  more  mundane  but  no  less  relevant  vein,  vari- 
ous theories  concerning  the  philological  status  of  Tristan.  In  both  cases 
I  will  be  asking  questions  about  heritage,  in  order  to  flesh  out  the 
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problem  as  it  applies  first  and  foremost  to  Tristan  (as  a  work)  but  also 
as  it  applies  to  Tristan  (as  a  character). 

In  brief:  I  am  interested  in  tracking  the  narrative  voice's  relation- 
ship to  the  variegated  literary  heritage  of  Tristan  (or  what  German 
literary  historians  refer  to  as  the  "Tristanstoff").  Indeed,  nothing 
definite  is  known  about  Gottfried's  heritage,  and  there  is  very  little  as- 
surance surrounding  the  textual  tradition  invoked  in  the  work.  The  in- 
stability of  heritage  displayed  within  the  text  corresponds  to  an 
instability  that  necessarily  attends  a  literary-historical  consideration  of 
the  work. 

I  will  argue  that  both  Tristans — the  character  and  the  text — bear  the 
absence  of  a  reliable  narrative  of  origins.  As  a  result  of  this  absence, 
both  construct  more  or  less  emphatic  narratives  of  their  respective 
origins:  the  narrator  invokes  Thomas  of  Brittany  and  various  forms 
of  source  material;  Tristan  offers  various  tales  of  his  heritage  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  story.  Once  these  narratives  have  been  created,  and 
a  narrative  of  origins  is  in  place,  those  narratives  can  be  displaced, 
abandoned,  or,  in  Harold  Bloom's  terms,  misread.  But  in  Tristan,  the 
narrative  of  origins  is  always  only  tentatively  in  place,  so  that  the  at- 
tempt to  refigure  the  textual  origins  is  always  threatened  by  the  insta- 
bility of  the  original  figuration.  The  narrator  alternates,  indeed  must 
alternate  between  reinforcing  the  source  material,  insuring  that  it  is 
firmly  in  place,  and  pointing  out  its  weaknesses,  disavowing  it. 

Tristan's  situation  is  more  complex,  since  he  is  ignorant  of  his  ig- 
norance about  his  heritage.  Thus  the  sequence  of  construction- 
deconstruction  that  characterizes  the  narrative  voice's  relation  to  nar- 
rative heritage  is  shifted:  Tristan  disfigures  his  (presumed)  heritage  as 
long  as  it  remains  stable,  and  then  has  to  consolidate  a  narrative  of  his 
origins  when  those  origins  are  rendered  unstable.  Thus  he  confuses  his 
heritage  before  realizing  that,  indeed,  his  heritage  is  confused.  As  such, 
his  narratives  end  up  matching  and  not  disfiguring  the  confusion  that 
attends  the  original  narrative  of  his  origins. 

Heritage  situates  the  work  and  its  title  character,  enabling,  authoriz- 
ing, and  legitimizing  a  mode  and  order  of  reception.  As  the  terms  of 
that  heritage  shift,  so  too  do  the  norms  of  reception:  Tristan  who  in- 
vokes a  minstrel's  or  an  orphan's  heritage  is  received  differently  from 
the  Tristan  who  is  the  King's  nephew  or  a  courtier.  And  the  Tristan 
that  positions  itself  within  a  long  line  of  Tristans  and  situates  itself 
within  a  privileged  tradition  within  that  tradition  is  received  differently 
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from  a  Tristan  that  defies  that  tradition.  I  beheve  that  Tristan  has  to 
define  and  defy  its  own  heritage  in  order  to  assume  a  place  in  it. 

The  proHferation  of  claims  to  heritage  is  related  to  as  it  is  related 
in  the  act  of  narration.  In  speaking  (or  reading — the  medieval  German 
word  is  the  same:  lesen^),  Tristan  defers  to  and  defies  what  has  already 
been  said:  the  narrative  voice  invokes  its  heritage  in  order  to  gain  a 
place  within  it,  and  defies  that  heritage  in  order  to  move  beyond  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  character  Tristan  alters  what  we  might  label  an  "in- 
ternalized" narrative  of  his  heritage.-  Once  Tristan  learns  that  he  is 
not  Rual's  son,  he  accedes  to  the  ambiguity  that  characterizes  the  text, 
and  shares  its  propensity  to  figure  and  alter  an  unknown  narrative  of 
origins.  In  both  cases,  the  recurring  changes  in  narratives  of  origins 
are  rendered  as  narratives:  Tristan  and  Tristan  repeatedly  tell  stories 
and  repeatedly  change  them. 

Although  scholarship  on  Tristan  has  been  attentive  to  Tristan's  nar- 
ratives of  origins  and  to  the  accounts  of  its  own  literary  heritage  offered 
in  the  work,  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  study  of  the  imbrication  of 
the  two  forms  of  narratives.  In  this  paper  I  will  seek  to  describe  the 
operations  of  those  forms,  including  their  affinities  and  their  impli- 
cations for  a  more  theoretically  nuanced  understanding  of  Tristan.  My 
argument  will  focus  upon  the  coincidence  of  needs,  for  both  the  title 
character  and  the  text  need  to  consolidate  a  narrative  of  origins,  and 
both  bear  the  traces  of  the  ambivalence  of  that  need. 

Gottfried's  text  repeatedly  locates  and  defines  itself  in  terms  of  a 
principal  precursor.  Like  much  of  Middle  High  German  literature, 
Gottfried's  telling  is  clearly  presented  as  a  re-telling:  he  tells  the  tale 
anew,  but  in  the  name  of  an  old,  familiar  story.  It's  a  re-telling  in  both 
senses  of  the  word:  a  repetition  and  an  alteration.  In  'Der  hofische 
Dichter  als  Ubersetzer, "  Carl  Lofmark  argues  that  for  Gottfried  as  for 
the  Middle  High  German  courtly  author  in  general,  authorship  was 
more  akin  to  what  we  call  translation.^  As  a  document  of  translation, 
the  Middle  High  German  romance  pursues  a  course  of  fidelity  to  and 
deviation  from  a  proper  precursor,"*  In  what  follows,  I  would  like  to 
examine  how  Tristan  positions  itself  in  relation  to  its  precursors,  in 
order  to  then  examine  how  Tristan  does  so. 

Gottfried's  "saying"  regularly  defers  to  what  "the  story"  says: 
throughout  the  text  we  encounter  formulations  such  as  "vUr  war,  als 
uns  diz  maere  seit"  (2261),'  or  "als  ich'z  an  der  istorje  las  /  und  als 
daz  rehte  maere  seit"  (5880-81).^  That  original  narrative  is  a  forceful 
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if  undifferentiated  presence  in  the  text:  it  authorizes  the  story,  enables 
its  recitation,  although  it  is  not  clear  what  "it"  is.  Thus  the  story  re- 
lies on  the  rhetoric  of  a  paternal  mandate  without  identifying  the 
specific  source  of  that  mandate  or  the  precise  identity  of  the  "father" 
narrative. 

Although  the  rhetoric  of  deference  is  familiar  to  scholars  of  medieval 
literature,  that  familiarity  has  largely  tended  to  excuse  the  claim  from 
the  critical  scrutiny  that  it  really  deserves.  I  am  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  effect  and  function  of  the  invocation  of  a  textual  forebearer 
mindful  of  its  generic  and  formulaic  status. 

Let  me  sharpen  the  focus  of  that  last  point.  In  the  title  essay  of 
Alteritdt  und  Modernitdt  der  mittelalterlichen  Literatur,  Hans  Robert 
JauB  tells  us  how  not  to  think  about  medieval  literature:  "Das  singulare 
Werk  ist  im  mittelalterlichen  Literaturverstandnis  gemeinhin  weder  als 
einmahge,  in  sich  geschlossene  und  endgiiltige  Gestah,  noch  als  in- 
dividuelle,  mit  niemand  anderem  zu  teilende  Hervorbringung  seines 
Urhebers  anzusehen"  (18).  JauB  has  C.S.  Lewis  chime  in  that  the 
medieval  author's  "aim  is  not  selfexpression  (sic)  or  'creation';  it  is 
to  hand  on  the  'historical'  matter  worthily;  not  worthily  of  your  own 
genius  or  of  the  poetic  art  but  of  the  matter  itself"  (JauB,  20). 
Although  I  am  skeptical  of  any  such  sweeping  declarations  concern- 
ing "the  aim"  of  medieval  writing,  I  simply  don't  beheve  that  "the 
aim"  of  any  writing  can  be  described  in  terms  of  genius,  poetry,  and 
"the  matter  itself."  Indeed,  a  careful  consideration  of  textual  evidence 
{Tristan  offers  a  fine  example)  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing definite  about  the  (!?)  medieval  poet,  let  alone  his  (?)  aims.  The 
questions  I  raise  in  this  paper  are  derived  from  JauB's  essay  but  not 
addressed  there.'  Thus  my  interest  in  exploring  narrative  convention 
and  my  dissatisfaction  with  a  critical  praxis  that  categorically  exempts 
conventions  from  critical  scrutiny  simply  because  they  are  familiar. 

Of  course,  Lewis  and  JauB  are  not  the  only  theorists  to  argue  that 
the  criterion  of  literary  originality  was  simply  not  recognized  as  a  value 
in  literary  production  at  the  turn  of  the  13th  century.  A  number  of 
scholars  have  examined  the  reach  of  the  imperative  of  Quellentreue  for 
the  medieval  period.^  Advancing  a  thesis  proposed  in  Lofmark's  es- 
say, Elaine  Tennant  observes  that  the  early  MHG  romance  poet  gained 
authority  by  copping  the  method  of  source  references  employed  by  the 
medieval  historian  (230).  According  to  Tennant,  Hterary  and  histori- 
cal texts  in  the  early  1 3th  century  had  an  equal  claim  to  truth  insofar 
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as  they  issued  their  claims  similarly,  namely,  with  reference  to  "true" 
source  materials.  Thus  the  task  of  a  first  generation  courtly  romance 
poet  corresponded  at  least  rhetorically  to  that  of  the  historian:  in  order 
to  tell  it  like  it  was,  both  had  to  tell  it  like  the  (true,  authentic)  source 
told  it  Hke  it  was.  Gottfried,  writes  Tennant,  "feels  obHged  to  authen- 
ticate his  plot  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  writing;  to  be  considered 
true,  the  traditional  tale  must  be  located  in  written  sources"  (236).  But 
what  happens  once  writing  begins?  In  Tristan,  once  the  plot  has  been 
authenticated  (which  is  to  say,  once  the  narrative  voice  has  designated 
a  true  source  for  the  narrative  and  the  other  pretenders  to  that  coveted 
position  have  been  duly  dismissed),  the  narrative  voice  engages  in  an 
elaborate  pas  de  deux  with  its  source  material:  a  narrative  dance  al- 
ternately suggesting  reliance  and  independence,  close  correspondence 
and  marked  difference. 

In  the  following  familiar  lines  from  the  opening  of  Gottfried's  text, 
the  many  who  have  mis-represented  the  Tristanstoff  are  distinguished 
from  the  few  who  have  represented  it  properly:  "Ich  weiz  wol,  ir  ist 
vil  gewesen,  /  die  von  Tristande  hdnt  gelesen;  /  und  ist  ir  dock  niht 
vil  gewesen,  /  die  von  im  rehte  haben  gelesen"  (131-134).^  Gottfried 
goes  on  to  characterize  the  problem  of  misrepresentation  as  a  problem 
of  misprision  and  miscarriage  of  origins.  The  "other'  narrators  are  bad 
because  they  have  misread  and/or  misspoken,  we  might  say  mis-taken 
{niht  rehte  haben  gelesen)  the  sources:  "aber  als  ich  gesprochen  han, 
/  daz  SI  niht  rehte  haben  gelesen,  /  daz  ist,  als  ich  iu  sage,  gewesen: 
/  sine  sprdchen  in  der  rihte  niht,  /  als  Thomas  von  Britanje  giht,  /  der 
dventiure  meister  was  /  und  an  britunschen  buochen  las  /  alter  der  lan- 
therren  leben  /  und  ez  uns  ze  kiinde  hat  gegeben"  (146-54).'° 

Thomas,  then,  is  not  only  the  right  source  for  the  narrative,  but  he 
is  the  source  for  the  right  conception  of  the  narrative.  While  the  others 
have  mis-represented  the  tale,  Thomas  has  not  (lines  149-50);  indeed, 
his  work  is  good  because  he  has  done  the  right  research,  which  is  to 
say  that  he  has  consulted  the  right  source  material  (line  152).  Inspired 
by  Thomas,  Gottfried  consults  the  proper  source  material  as  well: 

Als  der  von  Tristande  seit,  155 

die  rihte  und  die  wdrheit 

begunde  ich  sere  suochen 

in  beider  hande  buochen 

walschen  und  latinen 

und  begunde  mich  des  pinen,        160 
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daz  ich  in  siner  rihte 

rihte  diese  tihte. 

sus  treip  ich  manege  suoche, 

unz  ich  an  eime  buoche 

a  lie  sine  jehe  gel  as,  165 

wie  dirre  aventiure  was. 

waz  aber  min  lesen  do  waere 

von  disem  senemaere, 

daz  lege  ich  miner  willekiir 

alien  edelen  herzen  viir  ..."         170 

This  tale  will  be  written  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  image  of  Thomas's 
version  (lines  161-162),  although  it  won't  be  a  direct  copy.  Thus  we  are 
introduced  to  the  rhetoric  of  origins  that  characterizes  Gottfried's  nar- 
rative about  the  narrative.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  text  invokes 
its  indebtedness  to  a  textual  progenitor  throughout  the  tale.  But  as  the 
passage  cited  above  demonstrates,  that  indebtedness  is  conflicted,  for 
Gottfried  has  chosen  to  read  beyond  Thomas's  version  and  has  em- 
bellished the  version  that  he  conveys.  Thus  the  character  of  indebted- 
ness can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  rewriting,  altering,  or  selectively 
abandoning  the  inherited  source  material. 

If  medieval  convention  requires  the  invocation  of  such  a  fidelity — 
and  I  agree  with  Lewis  and  others  that  it  does — the  demands  of  poetry 
require  that  just  such  a  fidehty  be  abandoned  (and  here  Lewis  and  I 
part  ways).  In  his  book  The  Anxiety  of  Influence,  Harold  Bloom  uses 
the  term  "clinamen"  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  poetic  misread- 
ing. Bloom's  introductory  definition  of  the  term  reads  like  a  smart 
characterization  of  the  status  of  the  narrator's  relationship  to  his 
source-material  in  Tristan: 

I  take  the  word  (clinamen)  from  Lucretius,  where  it  means  a  "swerve"  of  the 
atoms  so  as  to  make  change  possible  in  the  universe.  A  poet  swerves  away  from 
his  precursor,  by  so  reading  his  precursor's  poem  as  to  execute  a  clinamen  in 
relation  to  it.  This  appears  as  a  corrective  movement  in  his  own  poem,  which 
implies  that  the  precursor  poem  went  accurately  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  then 
should  have  swerved,  precisely  in  the  direction  that  the  new  poem  moves.  (14) 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  Bloom's  text  involves  an  analysis  of  what 
he  calls  "great"  poetic  works,  and  the  terms  of  that  analysis  are  ex- 
pressly derived  from  the  Renaissance.  In  employing  his  argument  here, 
I  am  radically  shifting  the  conceptual  and  temporal  focus  of  his  anal- 
ysis. But  I  think  that  Bloom's  terms  are  singularly  appropriate  to  a 
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reading  of  Tristan,  insofar  as  they  offer  a  critical  model  that  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  and  manifold  operations  of  narrative  "sonship"  in 
Gottfried's  text.  Thus,  Bloom  writes  that  "Poetic  Influence — when  it 
involves  two  strong,  authentic  poets, — always  proceeds  by  a  misreading 
of  the  prior  poet,  an  act  of  creative  correction  that  is  actually  and 
necessarily  a  misinterpretation"  (30). 

The  problem  for  modern  Tristan  scholarship  is  immediately  related 
to  the  problem  suggested  in  Bloom's  point,  for  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  the  poetic  influence  evidenced  in  Tristan  is  the  document  of 
a  confrontation  between  two  strong  poets,  precisely  because  their 
identity — indeed,  we  could  employ  Bloom's  terms  and  say  their  authen- 
ticity— remains  problematic.  This  lends  an  ironic  note  to  Bloom's 
characterization  of  the  confrontation  between  a  poet  and  his  Great 
Original,  where  the  poet  "must  find  the  fault  that  is  not  there"  (31). 
In  this  case,  Gottfried  could  accurately  be  said  to  be  confronting  an 
absent  fault  and  an  absent  poet;  indeed,  to  the  extent  that  a)  we  have 
no  complete,  original  manuscript  of  Gottfried's  Tristan,  b)  we  know 
nothing  about  Gottfried's  life,  c)  we  have  no  complete,  original 
manuscript  of  Thomas'  version,  and  d)  we  know  nothing  about 
Thomas'  hfe,  we  can  say  that  the  modern  reader  is  confronted  by  an 
absent  poem  in  which  an  absent  author  confronts  an  absent  fault  in 
an  absent  poem  by  another  absent  poet. 

To  put  it  a  bit  less  acrobatically,  the  repeated  invocation  of  source 
material  occurs  in  the  void  created  by  the  predominating  and  volup- 
tuous absence  of  the  origin  invoked.  That  is,  the  invocation  of  narra- 
tive/textual origins  in  Tristan  contrasts  baldly  with  the  absence  of 
verifiable  forms  of  those  origins.'^  So  the  father  invoked  may  or  may 
not  be  the  father  the  text  claims  he  is.  And  perhaps  more  suggestively: 
the  son  of  that  absent  father  is,  in  a  significant  sense,  himself  absent. 
What  we  do  get  in  Gottfried's  text  is  a  sense  of  the  determination  to 
conform  to  and  deviate  from  a  textual  tradition. 

As  the  text  invokes  its  reliance  upon  that  original  text,  it  demon- 
strates its  independence  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  voice  alternately 
defers  to  the  authority  of  the  source  or  it  speaks  upon  its  own  author- 
ity. As  the  text  continues,  the  frequency  of  references  to  the  source 
material  diminishes  significantly,  as  do  the  corresponding  claims  con- 
cerning the  narrator's  fidelity  to  it  (although  neither  the  references  nor 
the  claims  disappear  entirely).'^  The  shift  is  registered  in  the  narrator's 
offhand,  formulaic  invocations  of  the  source  material. 
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I  agree  with  Tennant  that  these  shorter  invocations  of  the  source 
material  function  "to  reinforce  regularly  the  atmosphere  of  historical 
authenticity"  (241).  But  they  also  do  more  than  that.  For  having  rein- 
forced that  atmosphere  of  deference  to  the  authenticated  source 
material,  the  narrator  proceeds  to  tell  the  tale  upon  his  own  authority. 

At  the  outset  of  the  work,  the  narrator  repeatedly  grounds  his  tell- 
ing in  the  tale  as  already  properly  told:  thus  we  are  regularly  reminded 
that  it  is  the  tale  that  speaks  and  not  the  narrator.  And  the  rhetoric 
of  these  invocations  suggests  that  when  the  story  speaks,  the  reader  is 
a  listener.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  story  that  tells  us  that  no  man  or 
woman  ever  raised  their  "master"  with  the  loving  care  that  Rual 
and  Floraete  showered  upon  Tristan:  "als  wir  daz  maere  hoeren 
sagen,  sone  geschach  ez  weder  sit  noch  e"  (1946-47,  emphasis  added).  ^"^ 
The  emphasis  in  this  passage  and  others  like  it  is  not  narrative,  but 
gestural.  That  is,  the  lines  tell  us  more  about  how  the  story  tells 
(namely,  with  reference  to  its  principal  precursor),  than  about  the 
story. 

The  number  and  tone  of  these  references  add  to  their  characteris- 
tic and  categorical  banality.  (This  banality  is  hard  to  communicate 
through  isolated  quotations,  since,  taken  in  isolation,  the  material  gains 
a  sense  of  portentousness  that,  in  context,  it  precisely  lacks.)  For  ex- 
ample, the  description  of  Tristan's  travails  in  the  woods  of  Cornwall 
is  interrupted  by  a  lengthy  description  of  his  clothes,'^  which  is  in  turn 
interrupted  by  a  sort  of  quick  station-break  for  narrative-identification: 
"dar  zuo  seit  uns  daz  maere,  /  der  set  be  pfelle  er  waere  /  ingruener 
danne  ein  meiesch  gras"  (2547-49,  e.a.).^^  In  this  instance,  the  source 
material  doesn't  take  over  when  the  narrative  going  gets  tough,  but  just 
as  the  going  gets  easy:  now  that  the  narrative  is  in  cruise  control,  the 
narrative  voice  notes  that  the  source  is  at  the  wheel. 

But  the  rhetoric  of  the  text  implies  that  the  source  is  always  at  or 
near  the  wheel,  that  the  conditions  of  narrative  operation  require 
parental  (for  our  purposes:  paternal)  supervision.  To  put  it  in  terms 
more  readily  applicable  to  textual  production,  we  could  say  that  the 
narrative  voice  functions  like  a  press  secretary,  whose  interlocutory 
(and  thus  eminently  replaceable)  speech  merely  stands  in  and  for  the 
father  and  is  authorized  by  him:  "Swer  mich  nu  vraget  umbe  ir  cleit  / 
.  .  .  des  bin  ich  kurze  bedaht,  /  dem  sage  ich,  als  daz  maere  giht.  /  sage 
ich  im  anders  iht,  /  so  widertribe  er  mich  dar  an  /  und  sage  er  selbe 
bazda  v^a?"  (4555-62). '^ 
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Once  the  "atmosphere  of  authenticity"  has  been  built  around  the 
narrative,  the  narrator  can  go  about  speaking  more  freely.  Thus  the 
assurance  of  deference  cited  above  anticipates  the  transition  towards 
a  rhetoric  of  greater  narrational  independence.  A  few  lines  later, 
the  narrator's  "Unfdhigkeitsbeteuerung"  functions  as  a  preliminary 
Fdhigkeitsbeteuerung,  for  the  narrator's  claimed  inability  to  continue 
marks  at  the  same  time  his  resistance  to  speaking  in  an  exclusively 
deferential  manner.  Having  run  through  the  list  of  great  poets,  the  nar- 
rator returns  to  the  tale  at  hand  by  turning  not  to  the  words  of  the 
source,  but  to  his  own  words,  to  "miniu  wort"  (e.g.  lines  4912,  4889, 
4847).  In  turning  to  his  own  words,  the  narrator  must  overcome  some 
initial  physical  and  psychological  resistance:  "dersin  wil  mender  dar 
zuo.  / sone  weiz  diu  zunge,  wazsi  tuo"  (4827-28).'*  Although  the  nar- 
rative voice  claims  not  to  know  how  to  start,  it  seems  clear  that  it 
knows  where  it's  going  once  it  gets  started,  even  if  that  destination 
represents  uncharted  territory:  "nune  weiz  ich,  wie's  begin ne.  /  min 
zunge  und  mine  sinne  /  die  enmugen  mir  niht  ze  helfe  komen.  /  mir 
ist  von  worten  genomen  /  enmitten  uz  dem  munde  /  das  selbe,  daz  ich 
kunde.  /  Hie  zuo  enweiz  ich,  waz  getuo,  /  ich  entuo  daz  eine  dar  zuo, 
/  deiswdr  daz  ich  noch  nie  getete"  (4853-4861)."  Thus  the  narrative 
voice  assumes  responsibility  for  narrative  production.  It's  a  shift  in 
focus,  such  that  now  the  narrator  draws  the  text  from  within  himself 
rather  than  from  the  source  material.  An  oversight  in  the  narrative  is 
thus  not  a  misreading  of  the  original  manuscript,  but  a  misreading  of 
oneself:  "Wie  do?  wie  ist  mir  sus  geschehen?  /  ich  han  mich  selben 
iibersehen"  (5221-2S).'° 

Although  the  terms  in  which  the  narrative  voice  relies  upon  the 
source  material  have  shifted,  the  narrator  does  not  abandon  the 
rhetoric  of  reliance.  Indeed,  the  narrative  voice  requires  the  original 
text  in  order  to  establish  itself  as  a  corrective  reading.  Thus  we  can  read 
Tristan's  confrontation  with  Morold  as  a  demonstration  of  the  nar- 
rator's confrontation  with  the  source  material:  "Nu  hoere  ich  al  die 
werlde  jehen  /  und s tat  ouch  an  dem  maere,  /  daz  diz  ein  einwic  waere, 
/  und  ist  ir  alter  jehe  dar  an,  /  hiene  waeren  niuwan  zwene  man.  / 
ich  priieve  ez  aber  an  dirre  zit,  /  daz  ez  ein  offener  strit  /  von  zwein 
ganzen  rotten  was.  /  swie  ich  doch  daz  nie  gelas  /  an  Tristandes  maere, 
/  ich  mac  he  ez  doch  wdrbaere"  (6866-76,  e.a.).^'  And  yet  that  con- 
frontation is  carefully  defined  as  a  correction:  the  narrator  offers  a  bet- 
ter, closer  reading  of  the  original;  his  version  ostensibly  represents  a 
defense  of  rather  than  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  original  text. 
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Thus  the  narrator  forces  a  wedge  between  the  source  and  the  truth, 
and  places  himself  on  the  side  of  truth.  Accordingly,  his  deviative 
description  of  Morold  is,  at  the  same  time,  characterized  as  the  most 
faithful  representation:  instead  of  passing  on  the  misinformation  con- 
tained in  the  source  narrative,  the  narrator  now  serves  as  the  inter- 
locutor for  the  truth  -  "als  uns  diu  warheit  /  ie  hat  gesaget  und  hiute 
seit"  (6877-78).^^  And  having  announced  a  deviation  from  the  source, 
the  narrator  defuses  the  threat  he  posed  by  that  deviation:  "e  duhte 
iuch,  daz  diz  maere  /  gar  ungevuege  waere,  / .  .  .  nu  habt  ir'z  viir  war 
vernomen,  /  daz  hie  zesamene  waeren  komen  /  under  einem  helme 
ieweder  sit  /  vier  ritter  oder  vier  ritter  strit"  (6893-6900)."  The  nar- 
rator thus  assumes  the  voice  of  a  critical  reader,  accepting  what  he 
deems  worthy  of  acceptance  and  rejecting  those  moments  when  the 
source  material  goes  overboard.^'* 

The  idea  of  the  narrative  voice  as  a  reader  recalls  Roland  Barthes' 
claim,  expressed  in  S/Z,  that  "writing  is  not  the  communication  of  a 
message  which  starts  from  the  author  and  proceeds  to  the  reader;  it 
is  specifically  the  voice  of  reading  itself:  in  the  text,  only  the  reader 
speaks"  (151).  In  accord  with  Barthes,  we  may  venture  to  propose  that 
in  Tristan  the  narrating  writer  and/as  reader,  captured  in  the  term 
"lesen,  "  speaks  the  re-writing  of  an  original  version  of  Tristan  in  ad- 
dition to  the  reading  of  this  new  version. 

Further  invocations  of  the  original  narrative  are  increasingly  offset 
by  bold  statements  of  the  narrator's  independent  authority.  As  the  text 
progresses,  the  narrator  employs  the  authority  by  which  he  issued  and 
retracted  his  challenge  to  the  source  material  in  order  to  formulate  and 
issue  his  own  opinion.  Increasingly,  it's  the  narrator's  word  and  not 
the  source  material  that  accounts  for  the  truth.  Thus  as  the  tale  pro- 
ceeds, narrative  material  is  often  deemed  reliable  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  narrator's  say  so,  e.g.  ich  weiz  ez  warez  alse  den  tac"  (6642).'^ 
The  narrator's  description  of  the  occassional  tiffs  between  Tristan  and 
Isolde  is  based  on  personal  conviction  and  anyone  who  doesn't  agree 
is  simply  ignorant:  "ouch  enwart  niht  under  in  verborn,  /  dane  waere 
ouch  underwilen  zorn.  /  ich  meine  zorn  ane  haz.  /  und  sprichet  aber 
ieman  daz,  /  daz  zorn  ungebaere  /  under  so  gelieben  waere,  /  bina- 
men  da  bin  ich  sicher  an,  /  daz  der  nie  rehte  Hep  gewan"  (13031- 
13038).'' 

The  vitriolic  conviction  of  the  narrative  voice  marks  its  success  in 
rendering  a  source  from  which  it  can  distance  itself  and  to  which  it  can 
return.  The  narrator's  charge  -  originally  limited  to  telling  the  truth 
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of  the  source,  and  later  expanded  to  include  merely  telling  the  truth, 
now  involves  simply  telling.  But  this  development  is  purely  rhetorical: 
it  depends  upon  as  it  invokes  the  phantasm  of  the  source  material. ^^ 
Thus  the  status  of  the  narrator  as  critical  reader  or  speaker  depends 
upon  the  constitution  of  a  negative  text,  a  text  that  is  not  read  and 
spoken,  such  that  this  text  can  be.  And  to  the  extent  that  this  text  em- 
bodies both,  it  has  to  be  both:  the  unspoken  and  the  spoken,  the  read 
and  the  unread,  the  mistakes  and  the  corrections. 

According  to  Harold  Bloom,  "what  divides  each  poet  from  his 
Poetic  Father  (and  so  saves,  by  division)  is  an  instance  of  creative  revi- 
sionism" (42).  In  Tristan,  the  Poetic  Father  is  primarily — and  prob- 
lematically— a  figure  of  this  text.  Thus  Tristan  provides  both  an 
interesting  instance  of  and  aberration  from  Bloom's  theory.  Ordinarily, 
the  text  would  have  to  negotiate  a  mode  of  narration  that  balances  the 
requirements  of  poetry  with  the  possibilities  for  articulation  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  that  balances  the  need  for  misprision  with  the  need  for 
fidelity.  But  the  absence  of  the  source  material  significantly  compH- 
cates  the  economy  of  balance,  for  it  adds  the  requirement  that  the  text 
must  create  its  precursor,  or,  to  use  Kierkegaard's  terms,  give  birth  to 
its  own  father.  Tristan  is  the  ambivalent  document  of  those  conflict- 
ing requirements,  shifting  erratically  between  conflicting  narrative 
charges:  a  need  to  be  true  vs.  a  need  to  be  poetry;  a  need  to  write  the 
source  material  vs.  a  need  to  write  a  deviation  from  it;  a  need  to  defer 
vs.  a  need  to  defy. 

Let  me  try  to  map  out  the  problem  a  bit  more  methodically.  The 
need  to  belong  to  a  long  chain  of  narrative  renderings  compels  the  text 
to  invoke  the  source  material. ^^  The  need  to  demonstrate  fidelity  to  its 
textual  heritage  compels  the  narrative  to  repeat  the  original  material. 
The  need  to  define  its  poetic  identity  compels  the  text  to  deviate  from 
the  source  material.  Thus  the  text  must  (and  does)  belong  to  a  long 
chain  of  renderings,  and  it  must  (and  does)  break  that  chain;  it  must 
(and  does)  claim  to  render  the  original  material,  and  must  (and  does) 
claim  to  disfigure  it. 

And  what  about  Tristan?  The  title  character's  relationship  to  nar- 
ration involves  a  different  version  of  creative  revisionism,  a  different 
division  from  a  Poetic  Father.  Indeed,  Tristan  figures  his  relationship 
to  his  (absent)  father(s)  in  his  accession  to  narration  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  creative  revisionism  which  that  accession  offers. 

From  early  on  in  the  tale,  the  story  offers  narrativizations  of 
Tristan's  origins.  Entrusted  to  Rual  and  Floraete,  the  child  is  reported 
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to  have  died  along  with  his  parents:  ''sie  sageten  unde  hiezen  sagen,  / 
ir  vrouwe  haete  ein  kint  getragen,  /  daz  waere  in  ir  und  mit  ir  tot" 
(1827-29)."  Once  Floraete  has  concluded  her  dissimulated  pregnancy, 
a  new  story  is  announced:  ''hie  wart  ein  maere sa  zehant,  /  diu  guote 
marschalkinne  /  laege  eines  sunes  inne"  (1930-32).'°  The  confusion 
results  when  the  fiction  is  de-fictionalized,  so  that  the  story  originally 
disseminated  in  order  to  misinform  the  neighbors  informs  the  narra- 
tive. The  passage  quoted  above,  citing  the  tale  of  Floraete's  false  preg- 
nancy continues  thus:  ''ez  was  ouch  war,  sie  tete  also:  /  si  lag  des  sunes 
inne  do,  /  der  ir  sunlicher  triuwe  pflac  /  unz  an  ir  beider  endetac" 
(1933-36). ''  The  false  story  of  Tristan's  origins  is  thus  characterized 
as  true:  Tristan,  son  of  Riwalin  and  Blanscheflur  is  thus  rendered  the 
son  of  Rual  and  Floraete.  Near  the  outset  of  the  tale,  just  before  the 
story  of  Floraete's  story  is  recounted,  the  narrator  describes  Tristan 
as  the  child  with  neither  mother  nor  father:  ''und sagen  wir  umbe  daz 
kindelin,  /  daz  vater  noch  muoter  haete''  (1788-89).'^  In  a  sense,  the 
narrative  suggests  that  his  real  parents  are  no  parents  and  his  assumed 
parents  are  his  real  parents;  he  has  no  parents,  or  two  too  many. 

This  is  significant  to  the  extent  that  Tristan's  access  to  narration  is 
inseparable  from  this  originary  narrative.  As  he  becomes  a  man  he  be- 
comes a  story  teller,  and  his  stories  repeatedly  retell  the  tale  of  his  false 
origins.  What's  interesting  is  that  those  origins  are  represented  as  a 
story.  In  Tristan's  case,  the  original  text  is  a  text  of  origins,  and  the 
tale  of  his  heritage  is  a  confused  tale.  The  confusion  can  be  attributed 
to  a  multiplication  of  narratives  recounting  Tristan's  origins.  Tristan's 
many  dissimulative,  strategic  accounts  of  his  origins  and  the  shifting 
terms  by  which  he  designates  the  various  parental  figures  in  the  story 
(e.g.  Mark,  Riwalin,  and  Rual  as  father;  Mark  as  uncle  and  master; 
Rual  as  father  and  master;  Floraete  and  Blanscheflur  as  mother)  repeat 
the  confusion  derived  from  these  original  narratives. 

Like  the  narrative  voice  in  Tristan,  Tristan  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  figuring  and  escaping  from  an  original  narrative.  But 
Tristan's  original  narrative  is  switched  on  him:  in  an  important  sense, 
his  origins  are  the  product  of  a  false  tale.  Thus  Tristan's  attempts  at 
disfiguring  his  heritage  are  based  upon  an  original  disfiguration;  that 
is,  the  original  figuration  is  revealed  as  itself  already  disfigured.  Rather 
than  disfiguring  the  original  tale,  Tristan  has  disfigured  the  disfigu- 
ration. The  repetition  that  characterizes  those  preliminary  tales  of 
"false"  heritage  can  thus  be  read  as  repetitions  of  an  original  false  tale. 

The  catalogue  of  those  repetitions  is  extraordinarily  extensive.  When 
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Tristan  is  dumped  by  his  kidnappers,  he  meets  pilgrims  and  tells  them 
a  "vremediu  maere"  of  his  origins:  "von  disem  lande  ich  biirtic  bin" 
(2694ff)."  Soon  after  this,  he  meets  the  courtiers  at  the  hunt  and  tells 
them  a  (different)  story  of  his  origins  on  demand:  "er  aber  began  / 
sin  aventiure  vinden.  /  sin  rede  diu  en  was  kinden  /  niht  gelich  noch 
sus  noch  so.  /  vil  sinnecliche  sprach  er  do:  /  'jensit  Britanje  lit  ein  lant, 
/  deist  Permenie  genant.  /  da  ist  min  vater  ein  koufman '  "  (3092-99).^'' 

Here  the  narrative  voice  puts  a  peculiar  and  suggestive  spin  on 
Tristan's  narrativization,  for  the  latter's  narrative  invention  is  char- 
acterized as  specifically  incompatible  with  his  status  as  a  kid:  "sin  rede 
diu  enwas  kinden  /  niht  gelich  noch  sus  noch  so"  ("whichever  way  one 
looked  at  it,  his  tale  was  not  that  of  a  child").  One  way  of  looking  at 
that  narrativization,  indeed,  the  way  I  have  been  trying  to  forge  in  this 
paper,  is  as  a  document  of  mastery,  both  familial  and  narrative.  For 
in  telHng  this  tall  tale,  Tristan  "fathers"  a  narrative  and  a  heritage. 

When  Tristan  confronts  Morgan,  he  does  so  as  Riwalin's  son — "von 
Permenie  ich  biirtic  bin  /  und  hiez  min  vater  Riwalin.  /  herre,  des  erbe 
sol  ich  sin,  /  ich  selbe  heize  Tristan" — whereupon  the  latter  complains 
"herre,  ir  komet  mich  an  /  mit  alse  unniitzen  maeren,  /  daz  s'alse 
waege  waeren  /  verswigen  alse  vUr  braht"  (5382-89). '^  When  Tristan 
goes  to  Dublin,  the  emissaries  "baten  do  Tristanden,  /  daz  er  in  seite 
maere,  /  wie'z  ime  ergangen  waere.  /  'dizsage  ich  iu',  sprach  Tristan, 
/  'ich  was  ein  hofischer  spilman'  "  (7556-60)." 

In  an  incisive  essay  entitled  "Identitdtsproblematik  in  Gottfrieds 
Tristan,"  Carola  Gottzmann  argues  that  Tristan's  bifurcated  identity 
leads  him  to  formulate  the  various  accounts  of  his  origins.  Gottzmann 
reads  those  accounts  as  attempts  to  heal  that  original  bifurcation. 

Tristan  steht  fiir  eine  zweigeteilte  Identitat,  die  weder  zu  einer  wahren  Einheit 
(Identitat)  noch  zu  einer  ecliten  wechselseitigen  oder  zweieinnigen  Identitat 
durch  die  in  Liebe  verbundene  Du-Beziehung  (vgl.  ich  bin  du,  du  bist  ich)  gelan- 
gen  kann.  Diese  Disposition  schheBt  jedoch  den  Versuch  Tristans  nicht  aus, 
immer  wieder  die  ungeteihe  oder  zweieinige  Identitat  anzustreben.  Ein  groBer 
Teil  der  Handlung  ist  gerade  von  diesem  Bemiihen  Tristans  bestimmt. 

Aus  diesem  Grund  schliipft  er  in  seiner  Jugend  in  Rollen,  die  aus  seinen 
angelernten  Fahigkeiten  resultieren.  Ob  er  Spielmann,  Kaufmann,  Jager  oder 
Krieger  ist,  jede  sich  selbst  erwahlte  Identitat  vermag  er  der  Offentlichkeit 
gegeniiber  perfekt  zu  vertreten,  auch  dann,  wenn  iiberhaupt  kein  Grund  fiir 
einen  Identitatswechsel  vorliegt.  (132) 

Although  Gottzmann's  observation  is  right  on  the  mark,  her  argument 
does  not  account  for  Tristan's  recourse  to  story-telHng.  Thus  Gottz- 
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mann  is  not  particularly  attentive  to  the  fact  that  Tristan  "slips  into" 
his  various  roles  only  by  virtue  of  some  smooth  talking.  In  doing  so, 
we  may  well  conclude  that  Tristan  repeatedly  (compulsively?)  seeks  to 
restate  and  thus  to  render  explicit  (but  not  necessarily  to  resolve)  the 
bifurcation  of  his  identity.  This  point  is  more  in  keeping  with  an  ob- 
servation that  appears  later  in  Gottzmann's  essay:  "Tristan  kann  offen- 
sichtlich  nicht  ohne  den  Zwiespalt  leben"  (143).  Insofar  as  Tristan's 
tales  reproduce  and  are  products  of  that  bifurcation,  they  serve  to  make 
the  bifurcation  evident,  or  offensichtlich  to  use  Gottzmann's  term. 
"Auf  Grund  seiner  Herkunft,"  Gottzmann  argues,  "[besitzt  Tristan] 
keine  feste  Identitat"  (132).  Here  Gottzmann's  wording  is  especially 
suggestive,  for  Tristan  has  or  possesses  (besitzt)  no  stable  identity,  and 
this  possession  of  a  lack  is  told  and  retold  in  the  tales.  For  Tristan  as 
for  Tristan,  the  problem  of  identity  is  a  problem  of  narrative  ground- 
ing, for  if  the  ground  of  origin  (what  Gottzmann  terms  the  "Grund 
seiner  Herkunft")  is  shaky,  then  so  too  is  the  identity  built  upon  it. 
According  to  Horst  Wenzel,  in  feudal  society  the  grounds  of  origin 
and  of  identity  are  registered  in  the  name  of  the  father. 

In  der  Feudalgesellschaft  ist  der  Einzelne  definiert  liber  den  Familienzusammen- 
hang.  Die  Fragen  nach  dem  'Wer  bin  ich'  und  nach  dem  'Was  bin  ich',  wer- 
den  mit  der  Benennung  des  Vaters  und  seines  gesellschaftlichen  Status 
gleichzeitig  beantwortet.  (238) 

Because  Tristan  has  three  fathers  (Riwalin  sires  him,  Rual  raises  him, 
and  Mark  adopts  him),  Wenzel  claims  that  his  identity  is  divided  in 
three. ^'  He  goes  on  to  argue  perceptively  and  persuasively  that  this  di- 
vision is  manifested  in  the  hero's  name,  not  insofar  as  the  name  makes 
descriptive  sense,  reifying  Tristan's  sorry  state  {"er  was  reht  alse  er  hiez 
ein  man  /  und  hiez  reht  alse  er  was:  Tristan"  [2021-22]),'*  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  name  designates  a  different  patrilinial  heritage. 

Der  Name,  den  er  in  der  Taufe  erhalt,  ist  deshalb  auch  nicht  der  Name  seines 
Vaters,  sondern  der  Name  seiner  aventiure:  "von  der  aventiute  /  so  wart  daz 
kint  Tristan  genant"  [2000f]-  Tristan  ist  der  Sohn  seiner  Geschichte,  das  Kind 
der  aventiure,  und  nur  die  aventiure  faI3t  seine  Geschichte  ganz.  Vatersuche  und 
-verlust  kennzeichnen  diese  aventiure.  Negation  und  Neubeginn.  (238) 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  problem  that  attends  any  consideration  of 
Tristan:  how  to  distinguish  between  the  maeren.  Tristan  offers  a  sort 
of  infinite  loop  of  maere  production:  the  source  material  invoked  by 
the  narrator  is  a  maere,  the  story  told  by  the  narrator  is  a  maere,  as 
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are  the  various  stories  told  within  the  framework  of  that  maere,  includ- 
ing the  various  maeren  of  Tristan's  origins.  And  we  must  not  forget: 
Tristan's  maeren  of  his  origins  occur  in  the  context  of  the  narrative 
voice's  attempt  to  distinguish  itself  from  its  originating  maere.  The  nar- 
rative registers  a  number  of  narratives  in  which  Tristan  repeats  an  origi- 
nal dissimulation  of  his  origins,  as  it  registers  a  number  of  simulations 
and  purported  dissimulations  of  its  own  origins.  The  act  of  telling  is, 
at  its  root,  an  act  of  difference:  by  saying,  even  by  saying  that  it's  say- 
ing what  has  been  said,  the  text  speaks  differently.  The  narration  docu- 
ments the  refutation  of  the  claim  to  fidelity  that  it  repeatedly  invokes. 
In  Tristan,  (and  for  Tristan)  the  act  of  telling  is  bound  to  a  dissimu- 
lation of  origins,  thus  lending  a  doubled  meaning  to  Harold  Bloom's 
notion  that  "to  live,  the  poet  must  misinterpret  the  father,  by  the 
crucial  act  of  misprision,  which  is  the  re-writing  of  the  father"  {Map, 
19).  The  crucial  act  of  misprision  in  Tristan  is  the  product  of  a  lot  of 
work:  the  text  has  to  write  the  source  that  it  misreads,  has  to  bring  it- 
self to  life  by  giving  birth  to  its  own  father. 


Notes 


'  Not  all  medievalists  agree  on  this.  Werner  Schroder  argues  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  distinc- 
tion between  lesen,  sprechen  and  jehen:  "Der  semantische  Wert  von  lesen  ist  situationsbedingt 
ambivalent  geworden,  doch  berechtigt  das  schwerlich  dazu,  lesen  prinzipiell  fiir  synonym  mil 
sprechen  und  jehen  zu  erklaren"  (311). 

'  I  resort  to  that  term  in  order  to  distinguish  Tristan's  perception  from  that  of  the  reader: 
although  we  believe  that  Tristan  is  not  the  son  of  his  foster  parents  Raul  and  Floraete,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Tristan  shares  that  belief  until  Raul  appears  at  King  Mark's  court 
and  so  informs  him. 

'  My  thanks  to  J.  Courtney  Federle  for  bringing  this  article  to  my  attention.  Lofmark  locates 
the  demand  for  Quellentreue  in  the  derivation  of  the  courtly  romance  from  older  narrative  tra- 
ditions (e.g.  Heldendichlung,  geistliche  Literatur)  whose  narratives  were  presented  and  received 
as  true  (55ff).  Lofmark  locates  the  demand's  demise  in  the  rise  of  the  13th  century  courtly 
romance.  Thus  we  might  read  Tristan  as  a  belated  translation,  manifesting  both  adherence  and 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  Quellentreue. 

Lofmark  boraches  but  does  not  enter  the  philosophical  territory  of  Benjamin's  essay  "Die 
Aufgabe  des  Obersetzers."  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  Middle  High  German  literature 
(and  Lofmark's  essay)  in  light  of  Benjamin's  speculations  on  the  distinction  between  writing  and 
translating.  See,  for  example,  Benjamin's  claim  that  the  task  of  the  translator: 

besteht  darin,  diejenige  Intention  auf  die  Sprache,  in  die  iibersetzt  wird,  zu  fin- 
den,  von  der  aus  in  ihr  das  Echo  des  Originals  erweckt  wird.  Hierin  liegt  ein  vom 
Dichtwerk  durchaus  unterscheidender  Zug  der  Ubersetzung,  well  dessen  Intention 
niemals  auf  die  Sprache  als  solche,  ihre  Totalitat,  geht,  sondern  allein  unmittel- 
bar  auf  bestimmte,  sprachliche  Gehaltszusammenhange.  (16) 
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What,  we  might  ask,  are  the  historical  parameters  of  Benjamin's  speculations?  In  what  sense 
is  our  "modern"  notion  of  translation  itself  as  historically  specific  as  the  notion  of  authorship 
from  which  Lofmark  seeks  to  escape?  Alas,  these  questions  remain  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 

•■  In  Gottfried's  Tristan,  the  textually  designated  "proper"  precursor  is  a  version  of  the  Tristan 
legend  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Brittany.  1  employ  this  particularly  cumbersome  wording  because 
I  want  to  insist  on  the  imprecision  of  Gottfried's  references  to  his  source  material(s),  which  re- 
main mysterious  insofar  as  medievalists  have  so  far  been  unable  to  determine  precisely  which 
sources  Gottfried  had  access  to,  which  ones  he  accepted  and  which  he  rejected.  This  tentative- 
ness  extends  to  the  "authors"  themselves,  insofar  as  we  still  know  very  little  about  Gottfried 
and  Thomas.  Constance  Bouchard  argues  that  Thomas  never  existed,  and  merely  functions  as 
a  literary  convention  (70).  A.T.  Hatto  is  more  in  line  with  the  standard  position  of  medieval 
scholarship  when  he  writes  that  "As  with  Gottfried,  so  with  Thomas:  nothing  is  known  of  him 
but  what  emerges  from  his  story  and  from  a  passing  reference  by  a  fellow  poet"  (355).  Weber 
&  Hoffmann  begin  their  study  of  Gottfried  with  the  following  quite  pointed  observation: 

Uber  das  Leben  und  die  Lebensverhaltnisse  Gottfrieds  von  StraBburg  ist  uns  nichts 
bekannt.  Keine  Urkunde,  kein  anderes  Zeugnis  berichtet  etwas  von  seinem  Leben. 
Alle  aufgestellten  ins  einzelne  gehenden  Hypothesen  iiber  die  Lebensumstande 
Gottfrieds  haben  sich  als  unhaltbar  erwiesen.  Aus  dem  »Tristan«  erfahren  wir  nicht 
einmal  seinen  Namen.  (1) 

'  In  English:  "truly,  as  this  story  tells  us"  (71). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  the  Middle  High  German  text  appears  within  the  body  of  the 
text;  an  English  translation  of  each  quoted  segment  is  included  in  the  Endnotes.  Parenthetical 
references  in  the  text  refer  to  the  line  number  of  the  MHG  text  (Ranke);  in  the  Endnotes,  paren- 
thetical references  refer  to  the  page  number  of  the  English  translation  (Hatto).  In  a  few  (so- 
designated)  instances  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  modify  Hatto's  excellent  translation  in  order 
to  offer  a  more  literal  (and  no  doubt  less  elegant)  version  of  the  MHG  text. 

*■  In  English:  "as  I  read  the  history  and  as  the  authentic  story  says"  (121). 

'  Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  this  essay  prevents  me  from  addressing  a  number  of  questions 
raised  by  the  material  cited  here.  Some  of  the  questions  that  will  have  to  await  further  con- 
sideration: what  constitutes  the  worthiness  of  historical  transmission?  How  can  we  define  the 
boundaries  between  self-expression  or  "creation"  on  the  one  hand,  and  handing  down  histori- 
cal matter  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  matter  itself?  And  what  is  "the  matter  itself"?  Finally, 
how  are  we  to  read  the  quotation  marks  in  Lewis'  comment?  Why,  for  instance,  are  the  words 
"historical"  and  "creation"  in  quotation  marks  while  "self-expression"  is  not? 

*  See,  for  example,  the  essays  by  Werner  Schroder,  Karl  Lofmark,  and  Elaine  Tennant. 

'  In  English:  "1  am  well  aware  that  there  have  been  many  who  have  {read  or}  told  the  tale 
of  Tristan;  yet  there  have  not  been  many  who  have  read  {or  told}  his  tale  aright"  (43).  The  paren- 
thetical modifications  of  the  translation  are  mine. 

A  corresponding  passage  can  be  found  in  the  "Fragment  Douce"  of  Thomas'  Tristan.  (See 
Wind,  1960)  The  passage  reads: 

Entre  ceus  qui  solent  cunter 
E  del  cunte  Tristran  parler, 
II  en  cuntent  diversement: 
Oi  en  ai  de  plusur  gent.  (841-844) 

Hatto  concludes  his  translation  of  Gottfried's  Tristan  with  a  complete  English  translation  of  the 
surviving  fragments  of  the  Tristran  attributed  to  Thomas.  His  translation  of  this  passage  reads: 
"Those  who  narrate  and  tell  the  tale  of  Tristran  tell  it  differently— I  have  heard  various  people 
do  so"  (338). 

'"  In  English:  "But  when  1  said  that  they  did  not  tell  the  tale  aright,  this  was,  I  aver,  the  case. 
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They  did  not  write  according  to  the  authentic  version  as  told  by  Thomas  of  Britain,  who  was 
a  master-romancer  and  had  read  the  lives  of  all  those  princes  in  books  of  the  Britons  and  made 
them  known  to  us"  (43). 

Once  again  we  find  a  corresponding  passage  in  the  "Fragment  Douce"  of  Thomas'  Tristran 
where  the  author  praises  his  source  material.  The  passage  reads: 

Mes  suln  go  que  j  'ai  oi, 

Nel  dient  pas  sulun  Breri 

Ky  solt  des  gestes  e  les  cuntes 

De  tuz  les  rets,  de  tuz  les  cuntes 

Ki  orent  este  en  Bretaingne.  (847-851) 

["But  to  judge  by  what  I  have  heard,  they  do  not  follow  Breri,  who  knew  all  the  deeds  and  sto- 
ries of  all  the  kings  and  all  the  counts  that  had  lived  in  Britain"  (Hatto,  338).]  For  an  extensive 
consideration  of  the  direct  parallels  here,  see  Werner  Schroder,  315-318. 

"  In  English:  "I  began  to  search  assiduously  both  in  Romance  and  Latin  books  for  the  true 
and  authentic  version  of  Tristan  such  as  Thomas  narrates,  and  I  was  at  pains  to  direct  the  poem 
along  the  right  path  which  he  had  shown.  Thus  I  made  many  researches  till  I  had  read  in  a  book 
all  that  he  says  happened  in  this  story.  And  now  I  freely  offer  the  fruits  of  my  reading  of  this 
love  tale  to  all  noble  hearts  .  .  ."  (43). 

'^  With  the  exception  of  two  scenes,  the  eight  surviving  fragments  of  Thomas'  poem  do  not 
correspond  to  the  narrative  material  in  Gottfried's  text.  Most  scholars  have  sought  to  reconstruct 
the  relevant  sections  of  Thomas'  poem  from  an  Old  Norse  prose  translation  (dated  1226)  and 
a  Middle  English  Sir  Tristram  (c.  1300).  See  Tennant,  246. 

"  For  example,  we  find  at  least  six  references  to  the  source  material  in  the  first  500  lines  of 
the  epic  and  none  in  the  last  500  lines.  For  an  extensive  list  of  Gottfried's  short  references  to  source 
material  (compiled  by  line),  see  Tennant  240,  note  47.  Here  are  some  additions  to  that  list:  2261 , 
3466,  3549,  6544,  7151,  15353,  17896. 

'"  In  English:  "as  the  story  tells  us,  it  never  happened  before  or  since  .  .  ."  (67).  Hereafter, 
1  will  use  the  abbreviation  "e.a."  to  designate  "emphasis  added". 

"  I  am  perplexed  by  the  bizarre  fixation  on  clothes  in  Gottfried's  text.  Unfortunately,  a  con- 
sideration of  that  fixation  lies  outside  the  purview  of  this  essay  and  will  have  to  wait. 

"  In  English:  "Moreover,  the  story  tells  us  that  this  brocade  was  of  a  green  greener  than  May 
grass"  (74,  e.a.). 

"  In  English:  "Now  if  anyone  asks  me  about  their  clothes,  how  splendid  they  were  and  how 
they  were  got  together,  I  am  quickly  resolved  to  tell  him  just  as  my  source  affirms  it.  If  I  tell 
him  otherwise  let  him  refute  me  and  give  a  better  account  himself"  (104). 

"  In  English:  "My  imagination  shies  away  from  it  ...  my  tongue  does  not  know  what  to  do" 
(107). 

"  In  English:  "Now  I  do  not  know  how  to  begin.  My  tongue  and  native  gifts  are  powerless 
to  help  me,  the  words  I  could  have  uttered  have  been  snatched  clean  out  of  my  mouth.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it,  unless  it  is  just  this— a  thing,  I  swear,  that  I  have  never  done  before" 
(108). 

^''  In  English:  "But  what  have  I  done?  Oh  where  are  my  senses?  I  have  overlooked  something 
myself!"  (113) 

Here  Hatto's  translation  does  not  quite  capture  the  shift  that  is  at  play  in  the  MHG  text,  where 
the  subject  who  is  doing  the  overlooking  "m/'c/?  selben"  ("myself")  takes  the  place  of  the  ob- 
ject of  that  overlooking. 

■'  In  English:  "Now  I  have  heard  everyone  declare  (and  indeed  it  stands  in  the  story)  that  this 
was  single  combat,  and  all  are  agreed  that  no  more  than  two  were  involved.  But  now  I  shall  show 
that  it  was  a  general  engagement  between  two  whole  detachments,  and  though  I  never  read  this 
in  the  tale  of  Tristan,  I  shall  nevertheless  make  it  credible"  (133,  e.a.). 
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"  In  English:  "as  the  truth  has  always  said  and  says  today"  (133). 

"  In  English:  "At  first  you  thought  this  tale  preposterous  .  .  .  but  now  you  have  learnt  how 
in  fact  on  either  side  four  knights  under  one  helmet — or  a  fighting  strength  of  four — were  met 
together  here"  (133). 

'"  For  further  instances  of  a  categorical  rejection  of  the  source  material,  cf.  the  "Quellenkri- 
tik"  8601-28;  as  well  as  the  "Antwort  an  die  Skeptiker"  16909-16930,  and  the  categorical  re- 
jection of  Isolde's  supposed  paleness  upon  returning  to  Mark  17561-63. 

^'  In  English:  "1  know  it  as  true  as  daylight"  (130). 

See,  for  example,  lines  4505ff.  5543,  5857,  6028,  6502ff,  6642.  7092,  7373,  7968,  8085,  8737, 
8891,  11401,  12200ff,  13034ff,  13431,  14325,  15047,  15837,  16802,  16909,  17100. 

"  In  English:  "Nor  did  it  fail  to  happen  now  and  again  that  there  was  anger  between  them — 
anger  without  malice,  I  mean.  And  if  anyone  were  to  say  that  anger  is  out  of  place  between  such 
perfect  lovers,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  he  was  never  really  in  love  .  .  ."  (212). 

"  See,  for  example,  17891-896,  where  the  narrator's  opinion  is  based  explicitly  on  a  reading 
of  the  source:  "ich  weiz  wo  I,  daz  der  giiote  muot,  /  der  dem  so  lange  unrehte  tuot,  biz  er  mil 
ubele  unvriihtic  wirt,  /  daz  der  noch  erger  iibel  bin,  /  dan  der  ie  libel  ist  gewesen.  /  deist  war, 
wan  daz  han  ich  gelesen."  Thus  the  text  continues  to  shift  between  reliance  and  defiance. 

'*  I  take  the  terms  of  this  characterization  from  Wlad  Godzich's  introductory  essay  to  Eugene 
Vance's  From  Topic  to  Tale:  p.xiv. 

-'  In  English:  "They  said,  and  they  had  it  proclaimed,  that  their  lady  had  been  with  child  and 
that  it  had  died  with  her  in  her  womb"  (65). 

'"  In  English:  ''At  once  the  story  went  round  that  the  good  wife  of  the  Marshal  had  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son"  (66,  e.a.). 

"  In  English:  "And  indeed  this  was  true,  she  had  been  in  fact.  She  lay  in  with  a  son  who  held 
her  in  filial  affection  until  they  both  were  dead"  (66-67). 

'^  In  English:  "And  now  let  us  tell  of  the  babe  that  had  neither  father  nor  mother"  (64). 

"  In  English:  "  'I  was  born  in  this  country'  "  (76). 

'^  In  English:  "He  proceeded  very  subtly  to  fabricate  his  story;  and  whichever  way  one  looked 
at  it,  his  tale  was  not  that  of  a  child.  'To  the  far  side  of  Britain,'  he  began  very  artfully,  'lies 
a  land  called  Parmenie.  My  father  is  a  merchant  there'  .  .  ."  (82). 

'*  In  English:  "  'I  am  of  the  House  of  Parmenie,  and  my  father's  name  was  Rivalin.  I  should 
be  his  heir,  sir.  My  own  name  is  Tristan.'  'You  accost  me  with  such  idle  tales,  sir,  they  were  as 
well  unsaid  as  uttered!'  "  (115). 

'''  In  English:  "asked  him  to  tell  them  the  tale  of  what  fate  he  had  undergone.  '1  will  tell  you,' 
answered  Tristan.  '1  was  a  court  minstrel  .  .  .'  "  (141-142). 

"  "Alle  drei  [Vater  Tristans]  sind  Angehorige  des  Adels,  aber  von  sehr  unterschiedlichen  Status, 
Verpflichtungen  und  Zielen.  D.h.,  Tristan  ist  nicht  mehr  eindeutig  definiert  durch  einen  einzi- 
gen  gesellschatlichen  Ort;  er  ist  im  herkommlichen  Sinne  nicht  mehr  fraglos  einzuordnen"  (Wen- 
zel,  238). 

"  In  English:  "he  was  the  man  that  his  name  said  he  was,  and  his  name  of  Tristan  said  what 
he  was"  (68). 
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SEX,  GUILT  AND  HISTORY. 

THEMATIC  INVARIANTS  IN  THE  WAR  NOVELS 

OF  HARRY  MULISCH. 

Eric  S.  Ludwig 


The  spontanious  appearance  in  post-World  War  II  Germany  of  the 
so-called  Triimmerliteratur — a  corpus  of  literary  works  dealing  with 
the  psychological  after-effects  of  the  war  and  its  destruction — was 
without  parallel  in  Holland.  Although  the  Netherlands  suffered  phys- 
ical damage  through  five  years  of  conquest,  occupation  and  liberation 
that  was  every  bit  as  devastating  as  that  in  Germany,  the  literary  sit- 
uation in  Holland  was  quite  different.  There  was  no  great  cultural 
renewal  after  the  war.  G.  Stuivling  reports  that  the  mainstream  liter- 
ary tradition  had  continued  throughout  the  occupation  by  means  of 
mimeographed  or  typed  documents  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  After 
the  war,  the  major  authors  were  those  who  had  published  works  shortly 
before  or  after  1940  and  "were  now  making  a  second  debut"  (216). 

A  few  authors  wrote  about  the  Second  World  War  in  the  immedi- 
ate half-decade  following  the  liberation,  but  it  was  to  be  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  war  would  become  a  major  theme  in  Dutch  literature 
(Kuipers  470).  Among  the  reasons  for  this  was  the  fact  that  Holland 
was  preoccupied  with  trying  to  regain  its  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  most  fundamental  reason,  however,  was  the  stultifying  effect  of 
the  Cold  War  on  the  cultural  psyche  of  Holland.  As  E.G. H.J.  Kuipers 
points  out,  the  Dutch  author  Harry  Mulisch  regarded  the  Cold  War 
hysteria  as  a  means  by  which  the  whole  issue  of  the  Second  World  War 
was  repressed  (471).  Mulisch  writes  about  the  late  fifties  in  De  toekomst 
van  gisteren: 

Plotseling  begon  het  rookgordijn  van  de  koude  oorlog  te  verwaaien,  en  wat  zo 
angstvallig  verborgen  was,  werd  zichtbaar:  de  tweede  wereldoorlog  (56). 
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The  appearance  of  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  in  1959  was  at  once  a  break- 
through for  MuHsch  and  for  Dutch  Hterature.  Already  known  for  his 
first  published  novel  Archibald  Strohalm,  this  new  novel  confirmed 
Mulisch's  stature  as  a  major  novelist.  It  also  brought  the  theme  of 
World  War  II  into  the  spotlight  with  such  a  provocative  eclat  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Kuipers  calls  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  "the  high-point  of  the  author's 
early  works"  (472).  The  resonance  of  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  is  certainly 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  author's  first  major 
work  to  contain  the  three  principal  themes  which  inform  all  of 
Mulisch's  works  concerning  World  War  II,  fully  articulated  in  one 
opus.  The  first  of  these  basic  themes  is  the  psychological  relationship 
oi  Responsibility /Guilt,  which  lies  within  each  individual's  control  and 
the  parallel  relationship  of  Motive /Consequence,  over  which  the  in- 
dividual has  no  control.  Secondly,  Mulisch  demonstrates  not  only  the 
role  that  individuals  have  in  shaping  great  historical  events,  but  also 
the  importance  of  an  active  awareness  of  how  history  shapes  each  in- 
dividual's fate.  Finally  and  most  dramatically,  the  author  shows  how 
war  and  eroticism  are  inextricably  related.  However,  these  same  themes 
are  already  present  or  at  least  inchoate  in  Mulisch's  early  work  and 
reappear  later  as  the  moral  foundation  of  De  aanslag  in  1982. 

Mulisch's  first  novella,  Tussen  hammer  en  ambeeld,  was  written  in 
1947  but  not  pubhshed  until  1952.  It  has  remained  largely  unexamined 
in  the  analysis  of  his  oevre  and  yet  it  clearly  contains  the  earliest  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  comittment  to  understanding  history  as  it 
affects  the  individual  and  it  offers  a  seminal  depiction  of  the  respon- 
sibility/guilt relationship.  Recent  critical  analysis  has  recognized 
thematic  similarities  between  the  two  novels,  but  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  sequential  relationship  between  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  and  De 
aanslag,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  found  in  Tussen  hammer  en 
ambeeld.  Frans  C.  De  Rover  points  out  these  themes  in  his  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  novella  in  Weg  van  het  lachen  (1987)  but  only  touches  on 
their  connection  to  Muhsch's  later  works.  Kuipers  has  written  the  most 
voluminous  study  of  Mulisch  to  date,  Defurie  van  het  systeem  (1988), 
but  restricts  himself  to  Mulisch's  work  in  the  1950's  and  does  not  in- 
clude this  novella.  Consequently,  without  an  awareness  of  Mulisch's 
earhest  work,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  important  correspondences 
which  exist  between  his  major  novels  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  and  De 
aanslag.  The  text-intrinsic  analysis  presented  here  will  demonstrate  how 
the  themes  of  guilt,  history  and  eroticism,  which  were  first  presented 
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in  Mulisch's  earliest  novella,  connect  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  to  De 
aanslag  and  how  these  themes  have  been  restated  and  refined  in 
these  works. 

The  two  novels  are  fundamentally  different  in  content.  Het  stenen 
bruidsbed  recounts  the  two  days  a  former  U.S.  Air  Force  tail-gunner, 
Norman  Corinth  spends  in  Dresden  ten  years  after  his  participation 
in  the  fire  bombing  there.  De  aanslag  follows  the  life  of  a  twelve  year 
old  Dutch  boy  Anton  Steenwijk,  whose  family  was  killed  in  a  reprisal 
for  the  assassination  of  a  local  police  officer  who  was  a  Nazi  collabo- 
rator. Het  stenen  bruidsbed  is  narrated  episodically  with  flashbacks, 
while  De  aanslag  is  told  in  sequential  time,  devoid  of  any  complex 
structural  devices.  One  work  is  the  product  of  a  fresh  talent  finding 
its  stride,  the  other  is  the  product  of  a  mature  artist.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  years  separate  their  creation,  yet  they  make  two  parts  of  a  single 
statement  about  the  significance  and  the  effects  of  World  War  II  on 
the  human  psyche. 

The  first  part  of  the  immediate  post-war  period  in  Europe  was  domi- 
nated by  the  Nuremberg  Trials  held  by  the  Allies  to  adjudicate  Ger- 
man guilt.  Stefan  T.Possony,  scholar  of  history  and  international  law, 
argues  that  the  establishment  of  a  juridical  basis  for  conviction  was 
established  ex  post  facto  by  the  Allies  after  the  capitulation  of  Ger- 
many. Most  importantly,  he  points  out  that  the  only  country  found 
guilty  of  human  rights  violations  was  Germany.  Germany  was  also 
found  guilty  of  26  treaty  violations,  although  the  Soviet  Union  was 
responsible  for  27  similar  violations  but  never  convicted  (122-24).  Pos- 
sony  states  that  "es  handelt  sich  trotz  aller  guten  Vorsatze  und  ad-hoc- 
Theorien  um  eine  Justiz  der  Sieger''  (123,  emphasis  added). 

Although  the  trials  were  intended  "die  Hauptschuldigen  zu  Verant- 
wortung  zu  ziehen"  (Zentner  450),  at  least  one  prominent  American 
questioned  their  legitimacy  and  was  subject  to  a  firestorm  of  criticism 
for  it.  Robert  E.  Taft,  U.S.  Senator  and  later  candidate  for  the  Ameri- 
can presidency  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  on  October  6,  1946: 

About  this  whole  judgement  there  is  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  vegeance  is 
seldom  justice.  ...  In  these  trials  we  have  accepted  the  Russian  idea  of  the  pur- 
pose of  trials,  government  policy  and  not  justice,  having  little  relation  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  ("Taft  Condemns  Hanging  for  Nazis") 

Mulisch  wrote  his  first  novella,  Tussen  hammer  en  ambeeld,  in  1947 
during  this  time  when  determinations  of  guilt  or  innocence  seemed  to 
be  based  as  much  on  poHtical  expendiency  as  on  objective  legal  criteria. 
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Written  when  he  was  only  nineteen  and  based  on  a  newspaper  article, 
this  early  story  shows  Mulisch's  capacity  to  look  beyond  superficial 
popular  moral  judgments  to  find  the  more  profound  moral  constant. 
In  the  story  Waranef,  a  young  Russian  soldier,  has  been  ordered  to  kill 
anyone  using  the  restricted  Austrian  road  he  is  guarding  after  the  war. 
Rain  is  falling  as  a  car  approaches  in  the  darkness  and  then  turns 
around.  Having  never  killed  anyone  in  six  years  of  service  and  indeci- 
sive about  the  prospect,  Waranef  decides  to  fire  a  warning  shot  through 
the  right  side  of  the  rear  window.  The  car  is  an  English  model  driven 
by  a  diplomat,  whom  Waranef  kills.  The  western  press  demands  the 
death  of  the  culprit.  Waranef  is  executed. 

Here  Mulisch  introduces  the  moral  complex  wherin  guilt  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  failure  to  carry  out  one's  responsibility.  Waranef's  deci- 
sion to  fire  a  warning  shot  in  violation  of  his  orders  is  an  act  of  free 
will;  thus  he  has  control  over  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In  this  context, 
however,  a  parallel  relationship  exists  between  one's  motive  and  the 
consequences  of  one's  actions.  Deeds  based  on  motives  yield  conse- 
quences, but  these  are  not  neccessarily  forseeable,  nor  are  they  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  individual.  Hence,  guilt  is  controllable  and 
consequences  are  not. 

The  turning  point  in  the  novella  is  Waranef's  decision  not  to  follow 
his  orders  to  the  letter.  His  motive  was  to  spare  the  driver,  thereby 
avoiding  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  another.  Obvously,  the  con- 
sequences of  his  deed  bear  no  logically  predictable  connection  to  his 
original  motive.  They  are  determined  as  much  by  chance  as  anything 
else.  Waranef  is  guilty  of  faihng  to  carry  out  his  responsibility.  The 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  resolve  is  the  diplomat's  death.  Lead  by 
the  growing  anti-Soviet  hysteria  in  the  Western  press,  Waranef  is 
ultimately  executed  for  the  consequences  of  his  deed  rather  than  his 
guilt  of  faihng  to  obey  orders.  Objective  justice  has  been  derailed. 
Waranef's  execution  is  pohtically  expedient  and  bears  no  relationship 
to  objective  guilt  or  innocence. 

Waranef's  transgression  is  both  a  sin  of  comission  and  a  sin  of 
omission.  He  failed  to  carry  out  his  orders  (omission)  and  killed  some- 
one while  in  deriliction  of  his  duty  (comission).  Similarly,  Het  stenen 
bruidsbed  deals  with  the  sin  of  comission  while  De  aanslag  deals  with 
the  sin  of  omission.  Whereas  the  airman  Norman  Corinth  is  guilty  of 
committing  a  wanton  act  of  violence  during  the  raid  over  Dresden, 
Anton  Steenwijk  has  refused  to  understand  his  place  in  history  as  the 
victim  of  a  wanton  act  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Germans. 
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By  pronouncing  Germany  and  no  other  parties  guilty  of  war  crimes, 
the  Allies  standing  in  judgment  at  Nuremburg  must  have  determined 
themselves  to  be  innocent  of  these  crimes  a  priori.  But  if  the  concept 
of  guilt  can  be  applied  subjectively,  as  Possony  points  out  in  the  case 
of  Germany  vis  a  vis  the  Soviet  Union,  then  it  follows  logically  that 
innocence  can  also  be  subjective.  Just  as  Mulisch  questions  subjective 
guilt  in  Tussen  hammer  en  ambeeld,  he  challenges  subjective  innocence 
in  Het  stenen  bruidsbed.  The  author  chooses  an  American  Jew,  a  figure 
who  combines  both  moral  victor  and  victim,  as  the  unindicted  per- 
petrator of  an  act  which  can  only  be  called  a  war  crime.  Corinth  and 
his  crew  had  orders  to  bomb  Dresden  then  return  to  their  base.  Had 
they  not  turned  back  to  admire  their  work  and  had  Corinth  simply  ful- 
filled his  orders  to  protect  the  plane,  instead  of  strafing  the  survivors 
in  the  river,  the  search  for  his  soul  in  Dresden  might  not  have  been 
necessary.  However,  having  committed  this  unjustifiable  act  of  gratui- 
tous violence  while  technically  in  dereliction  of  duty,  he  sunders  the 
division  between  himself  and  his  country's  enemy.  Corinth  realizes  this 
in  one  of  his  theories  about  his  place  in  the  event: 

Wat  prachtig!  Het  bombardement  van  Dresden  is  van  Hitler,  en  van  Attila,  en 
van  Timoer  Lenk  (Tamerlane):  ik  was  een  nacht  bij  de  Waff  en  SS,  een  nacht 
pantserruiter  in  het  barbarenleger,  onkundig  van  de  levensregels  li  en  i,  en  in 
de  steppe  van  de  lucht!  (130-31,  emphasis  added) 

Corinth  is  objectively  guilty  of  a  barbaric  act  even  though  he  is  po- 
litically innocent.  The  reader  learns  of  his  deeds  only  in  the  three 
choruses  which  separate  the  chapters.  Throughout  the  present-time  nar- 
rative Corinth's  participation  in  the  bombing  and  strafing  is  only 
alluded  to  obliquely  and  a  blunt  statement  of  his  guilt  is  never  made. 
However,  his  presence  often  evokes  an  association  with  criminal  be- 
havior either  in  the  story's  events  or  in  the  characters'  minds.  While 
sitting  in  a  volkskroeg  he  listens  to  an  older  couple  tell  of  their  survival 
of  the  strafing  in  the  river.  As  he  listens  to  their  first-hand  account  of 
the  horror,  a  sex  maniac  who  has  supposedly  infected  a  whole  factory 
with  VD  is  beaten  up  in  the  background  (77,  88).  Responding  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Corinth,  Ludwig  muses  that  the  persons  who  strafed  the  river 
must  have  been  "ondermensen,  uit  de  slums  van  Londen,  beroepsmis- 
dadigers''  (132,  emphasis  added).  Ludwig  tells  Corinth  that  the  arsonist 
responsible  for  the  recent  Luisenhof  fire  has  been  apprehended — a 
gardener  who  had  worked  in  the  area  (124).  Later  that  day  Corinth 
states  that  his  hobby  is  gardening  (151).  Corinth's  guilt  is  literally  writ- 
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ten  all  over  his  face.  Reconstructed  after  being  severely  burned  in  the 
crash  of  the  bomber,  his  scarred  face  now  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  a  beast — een  baviaan  (trs:  baboon,  beast)  (21). 

Corinth  is  obviously  guilty  of  a  willful  failure  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibihty.  By  comparison,  Anton  Steenwijk,  in  De  aanslag  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  criminal.  Rather,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  criminal  act  and 
yet  he  too  carries  a  burden  of  guiU  which  plagues  him  constantly.  He 
feels  guilty  after  the  German  soldier  Schulz  was  killed  trying  to  pro- 
tect him  while  the  convoy  was  attacked  (68).  Seven  years  later,  when 
he  returns  to  Haarlem  for  a  party,  he  feels  as  if  he  was  "going  to  the 
whores  for  the  first  time"  (82).  Leaving  the  party,  he  approaches  the 
quai  where  the  assault  took  place,  thinking  that  no  good  can  come  of 
it:  "De  misdadiger  keert  terug  naar  de  plaats  van  de  misdaad"  (87). 
This  stands  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  actual  assassin  Cor  Takes' 
notion  that  a  return  to  that  same  quai  is  the  hero  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  heroism  (160).  Critic  de  Rover  believes  that  Steenwijk  feels  him- 
self guilty  as  a  sort  of  traitor,  a  murderer  of  his  first  wife's  identity, 
inasmuch  as  his  feelings  for  her  are  inextricable  from  his  feelings  for 
Truus  Coster,  Takes'  co-assassin  whom  Steenwijk  met  in  a  cell  the 
night  of  the  assault  {Lachen  280). 

However,  both  Corinth  and  Steenwijk  share  another  similarity.  Each 
has  become  separated  from  his  soul;  a  condition  which  manifests  it- 
self as  a  dispassionate  alienation  from  the  present.  Corinth  explains 
the  tardiness  or  abscence  of  his  emotions  thus: 

De  ziel  gaat  te  paard.  .  .  .  Zij  liet  zich  niet  motor iseren.  .  .  .  Zij  zou  pas  aanko- 
men,  wanneer  hij  allang  terug  was  in  Baltimore.  .  .  (31). 

In  fact,  his  emotional  alienation  is  not  because  his  soul  moves  slower 
than  his  physical  body  but  rather  because  he  had  lost  his  soul  after  the 
strafing,  as  recounted  in  the  Hide  Zang: 

Langzaam  gleed  de  schotel  vuur  voorbij  en  hij  voelde,  dat  er  iets  in  hem  ver- 
anderde:  haast  niets,  maar  precies  in  het  midden.  Zijn  beoliede  vingers  gleden 
over  het  warme  staal  en  met  een  gevoel  of  hij  hoi  werd,  wendde  hij  zijn  ogen 
af  en  keek  voor  zich  in  de  nacht.  .  .  .  (194-95) 

Steenwijk  loses  contact  with  his  soul  in  a  similar  violent  event. 
Although  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  violence,  the  horror  separates  him 
from  his  emotions: 
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Met  grote  ogen  keek  Anton  naar  wat  er  allemaal  gebeurde.  .  .  .  Anton  zag  en 
hoorde  alles,  maar  op  een  of  andere  manier  was  hij  er  niet  meer  helemaal.  Een 
deel  van  hem  was  al  elders,  of  nergens  meer.  (31-32) 

Steenwijk  is  forced  to  search  for  himself  almost  against  his  will,  but 
Corinth  is  wiUingly  compelled  by  an  inexplicable  force  (12)  to  seek  a 
reunion  with  the  passage  of  time: 

Ik  heb  heimwee  naar  het  heden.  Alles  gebeurt,  en  terwijl  het  gebeurt,  is  het  er 
niet  meer.  Terwijl  ik  lets  meemaak,  heb  ik  het  nooit  meegemaakt.  ...  Ik  ben 
nergens.  (74-75) 

Similarly,  Anton  has  no  access  to  the  present.  Throughout  the  novel 
he  is  immediately  recognizable  to  each  person  he  encounters  whom  he 
had  known  at  the  time  of  the  assault.  Although  he  lives  in  the  present 
and  consciously  resists  the  unpleasant  examination  of  the  past,  he  has 
in  effect  stood  still  as  the  years  went  by.  He  too  must  find  a  way  to 
rejoin  the  passage  of  time.  For  Steenwijk  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  understanding  his  place  in  the  course  of  human  events  as  they  flow 
from  the  present  into  what  is  called  history.  Steenwijk  actively  rejects 
this  responsibility.  As  Mulisch  has  shown  in  Tussen  hammer  en  am- 
beeld,  guilt  finds  its  origin  in  the  refusal  to  fulfill  one's  responsi- 
bility. Steenwijk  is  guiUy  of  consciously  refusing  to  understand  the 
events  of  the  night  his  family  was  killed  and  its  effect  on  his  life  as  he 
lives  it  in  the  present  moment. 

The  importance  of  an  awarenes  of  history  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  world  is  a  theme  which  runs  like  a  red  thread  through  Mulisch's 
work.  This  concept  is  stated  didactically  by  the  character  Waranef  in 
the  novella: 

Onkunde  en  weifelmoedigheid  zijn  een  schuld;  ik  heb  die  niet  ....  Wie  de 
geschiedenis  kent  zal  goed  partij  kiezen.  .  .  .  <W>ie  de  geschiedenis  niet  kent, 
zal  verkeerd  kiezen  en  ten  onder  gaan.  Maar  wie  niet  kiest  gaat  zeker  te  gronde. 
{Verhalen,  37) 

Indeed,  Mulisch  maintains  later  in  De  toekomst  van  gisteren,  the 
1972  diary  of  a  failed  attempt  to  write  an  anti-history  of  World  War 
II,  that  the  Second  World  War  must  remain  a  point  of  orientation  until 
the  end  of  time,  lest  this  lack  of  knowledge  become  the  sole  reason  for 
the  Third  World  War  (9).  Mulisch  recalls  in  the  same  work  how  dis- 
tant the  First  World  War  seemed  to  him  in  1945,  both  in  a  temporal 
and  psychological  sense,  though  it  was  only  27  years  past: 
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Die  was  toen  voor  mij  volstrekt  historisch;  hij  hoorde  meer  bij  de  tachtigjarige 
oorlog  dan  bij  die,  welke  ik  zojuist  had  meegemaakt.  (9) 

This  impression  is  precisely  reflected  by  Corinth  when  he  says  to  Hella 
about  the  bombing:  "Het  is  of  het  nooit  gebeurd  is.  Drieduizend  jaar 
geleden"  (105).  The  same  mood  surrounds  the  first  sentence  of  De 
aanslag:  "Ver,  ver  weg  in  de  tweede  wereldoorlog  woonde  een  zekere 
Anton  Steenwijk  met  zijn  ouders  en  zijn  broer  aan  de  rand  van 
Haarlem"  (7). 

The  fairytale-like  distance  one  feels  to  past  events  and  willful  ignor- 
ance of  history  are  not  fictional  constructs,  however.  Mulisch  encoun- 
tered this  attitude  in  one  young  Israeli  while  he  was  covering  the  Adolf 
Eichmann  trial  as  a  correspondent  for  Elseviers  Weekblad  in  1961: 

Als  ik  over  Eichmann  begin,  haalt  hij  zijn  schouders  op.  Uit  zijn  gebroken  en- 
gels  maak  ik  op,  dat  hij  het  proces  gezeur  van  oude  mensen  vindt.  .  .  .  <Hij  kan> 
niet  in  opwinding  raken  over  de  officiele  ellende  van  zijn  ouders.  Hij  vindt,  dat 
zij  er  langzamerhand  eens  over  moeten  ophhouden.  {De  zaak  40/61  44-45) 

As  an  author  of  fiction,  the  challenge  for  Mulisch  is  to  keep  history 
alive  and  accessible  to  the  reader,  to  maintain  its  currency  in  the 
reader's  consciousness.  De  aanslag  is  an  object  lesson  about  this  denial 
of  one's  place  in  history. 

The  structure  of  each  novel  dirctly  connects  a  narrative  from  the 
present  era  to  ancient  history  by  telling  the  story  in  the  five-act  form 
of  an  epic  Greek  tragedy.  This  connection  is  reinforced  when  Corinth 
states  explicitly  that  he  is  "een  onder  Agememnon  gesneuveld  griek, 
die  nog  leeft"  (105).  Mulisch's  narrator  claims  about  Steenwijk: 

Als  daarom  de  grieken  over  de  toekomst  spreken,  zeggen  zij:  'Wat  hebben  wij 
niet  allemaal  nog  achter  ons?'  —  en  in  die  zin  was  Anton  Steenwijk  een  griek. 
(208) 

The  three  mock-heroic  Greek  choruses  in  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  func- 
tion as  flashbacks  which  recount  Corinth's  deeds  during  the  bombing. 
Anton's  older  brother,  Peter  Steenwijk  sits  at  the  dining  table  while 
their  father  supervises  Peter's  translation  of  a  passage  from  Homer, 
in  which  two  armies  clash  in  combat.  Homer's  armies  are  symbolically 
represented  by  two  rivers  rushing  together  in  a  romantic  landscape,  an 
ironic  contrast  to  the  real  war  in  Holland,  which  has  left  them  freez- 
ing in  their  home  and  barely  surviving  on  rationed  food.  Thus,  form 
and  content  unite  each  novel  and  draw  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
historical  Greek  wars  to  the  present  age. 
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The  history/anti-history  complex  developed  by  Corinth  in  Het  stenen 
bruidsbed  refines  the  author's  conception  of  the  role  both  great  and 
small  individuals  have  in  shaping  the  course  of  historic  events.  The 
deeds  of  Napoleon  at  Dresden  are  a  part  of  the  conventional  history 
one  reads  in  books,  but  the  deeds  of  Norman  Corinth  at  Dresden  are 
not  found  there.  They  must  appear  in  a  different  historical  connection: 

De  eene  is  de  geschiedenis  van  de  geest,  bloedig  maar  geest,  de  bedoeling,  de 
gevolgen:  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon  <etc.>.  Maar  daarnaast,  daaronder,  ligt 
de  anti-historie.  .  .  .  Wij  gooiden  Dresden  kapot  omdat  het  Dresden  was,  zoals 

de  joden  geslacht  werden  omdat  het  joden  waren <D>e  anti-historie 

van  het  niets  dat  tegen  lets  vocht,  de  anti-biographie  van  mannen  die  nooit 
bestaan  hebben:  Hitler,  Corinth.  (130-31  emphasis  added) 

Simply  stated,  the  anti-history  records  the  deeds  of  individuals  whose 
motives  cannot  be  explained  by  the  history  of  great  events.  Anti-history 
is  also  the  reservoir  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  these  anti- 
historical  deeds,  a  void  into  which  the  record  of  individuals  and  their 
motives  slowly  disappears,  leaving  behind  only  the  historical  fact,  the 
event.  Corinth  imagines  this  void  as  a  place  "waarin  de  dingen  gedaan 
worden  zonder  bedoeling.  .  .  .  De  oorlog  tegen  Hitler  was  kanoniek, 
de  oorlog  van  Hitler  apokrief.  .  .  ."  (150).  The  canonical  history  is 
found  in  the  history  books.  It  is  the  apocryphal  anti-history  of  in- 
dividuals which  remains  important  to  Mulisch. 

In  De  toekomst  van  gisteren  Mulisch  criticizes  the  Marxist  interpre- 
tation of  National  Socialism  for  one  major  reason.  It  disregards  the 
individuals  who  drive  history  and  their  craven  motives: 

<De  marxisten)  zien  hun  vijanden  aan  voor  .  .  .  hetzelfde  soort  als  zijzelf,  name- 
lijk  intelligente  en  redelijke  mensen  .  .  .  .  De  uitroeing  (van  de  joden)  ontsnapt 
aan  de  marxistische  interpretatie;  .  .  .  daar  <werd>  geen  enkel  politiek  doel  mee 
gediend.  (10-11) 

Thus,  because  one  can  only  understand  the  motives  of  an  individual 
such  as  Hitler  outside  the  matrix  of  canonical  history,  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  is  part  of  the  anti-history. 

Most  important,  the  history  of  individuals,  the  apocryphal  history 
is  the  means  by  which  one  gains  emotional  access  to  the  canonical  his- 
tory. When  an  awareness  of  the  individual,  his  deeds  and  the  motives 
behind  the  historical  events  is  lost,  history  ceases  to  mean  anything. 
The  connection  between  history  and  the  individual  living  in  the  present 
is  broken.  Waranef  explains  this  phenomenon: 
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Het  begrip  "mens"  <is>  leeg.  .  .  .  Maar  als  wij  van  die  tien  miljoen  mensen, 
waarvan  het  lot  van  ons  afhing  er  maar  een  hadden  gezien  (bij  voorbild  een 
vrouw  met  blauwe  ogen),  dan  hadden  we  ons  leven  onmiddeHjk  gegeven,  niet 
om  het  begrip  "mens",  maar  om  die  twee  blauwe  ogen.  {Verhalen  38-39) 

Mulisch  uses  these  two  novels  to  give  substance  to  the  concept 
"mens".  His  fiction  demonstrates  that  the  Anton  Steenwijks  or  Nor- 
man Corinths,  the  individuals  have  a  role  in  history  and  that  these  in- 
dividuals, figuratively  speaking,  "have  blue  eyes",  i.e.  that  they  are 
people  who  merit  our  attention  if  not  affection.  By  means  of  these  anti- 
histories,  the  author  demonstrates  to  the  reader  that  the  present  in 
which  he  lives  is  a  collection  of  consequences  resulting  from  past  deeds 
performed  by  individuals. 

The  anti-history  concept  in  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  provides  the 
theoretical  matrix  within  which  De  aanslag  takes  place.  Anton's  life 
is  shown  parallel  to  the  greater  canonical  history.  The  five  acts/chap- 
ters of  the  drama/novel  are  specific  historical  dates:  1945,  the  end  of 
World  War  II;  1952,  the  Korean  War;  1956,  the  Hungarian  Uprising; 
1966,  last  Dutch  war  criminal  pardoned  {de  facto  end  of  the  post-war 
period);  and  1982,  the  massive  anti-nuclear  demonstration  in  Amster- 
dam. But  as  Anton  reaches  adulthood  in  the  mid-fifties  he  remains 
steadfastly  disinterested  in  current  events: 

En  dan  was  er  de  politiek.  Die  ging  altijd  door,  maar  hij  volgde  haar  nauwe- 
lijks,  de  binnenlandse  nog  het  minst.  Hij  las  de  krantekoppen,  maar  was  ze 
onmiddelijk  vergeten.  .  .  .  De  meeste  tijd  besteed  hij,  wat  de  krant  betreft,  aan 
de  oplossing  van  het  dagelijkse  cryptogram.  (111-12) 

Steenwijk's  lack  of  interest  in  politics  is  all  the  more  striking  since 
at  each  of  the  subsequent  historical  junctures  he  meets  individuals  who 
were  directly  involved  in  the  traumatic  event  of  his  youth.  His  entire 
adult  life  is  a  continual  almost  conscious  denial  of  the  terrible  ex- 
perience at  the  end  of  the  war,  its  consequences  in  his  life  and  its  ramifi- 
cations for  the  future.  To  this  extent  Steenwijk  is  a  metaphor  for 
Holland  in  the  post-war  era.  He  declares  to  Cor  Takes: 

Ik  zei  toch,  dat  ik  er  geen  behoefte  aan  heb  al  die  dingen  weer  op  te  halen.  Het 
is  gebeurd  zoals  het  is  gebeurd  is,  en  daarmee  klar.  .  .  .  Het  is  geschiedenis, 
antieke  geschiedenis.  (101) 

Steenwijk  is  unwilling  to  come  to  grips  with  the  events  of  his  youth, 
hence  his  inability  to  comprehend  current  events.  He  has  refused  to 
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grasp  the  significance  of  his  own  apocryphal  history  and  thus  is  not 
able  to  understand  the  larger  canonical  history.  He  is  certainly  on  the 
road  to  ruin  as  explained  by  Waranef.  "Wie  niet  kiest  gaat  zeker  te 
gronde",  he  states.  Steenwijk's  guilt  is,  in  Waranef 's  words,  "onkunde 
en  weifelmoedigheid"  {Verhalen  37). 

The  most  striking  theme  that  Mulisch  presents  fully  developed  for 
the  first  time  in  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  is  the  equation  of  war  with  eroti- 
cism. In  an  inversion  of  Revelations  21:1-2  where  the  New  Jerusalem 
descends  from  heaven  to  her  bridegroom,  Corinth  descends  from 
heaven  to  Dresden  which  is  "toebereid  als  een  bruid,  die  voor  haar  man 
versierd  is"  (85),  bedecked  with  jewels  of  fire  and  death.  He  descends 
once  again  to  a  new  bride  a  decade  later.  The  relationship  of  war  to 
eroticism  becomes  clear  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  assignation  with 
Hella  and  the  choruses  in  the  text.  Corinth  stands  for  a  man  who  de- 
stroys without  reason  both  in  war  and  in  love  {Lachen  190). 

Each  time  Corinth  feels  a  sexual  urge  toward  Hella  a  segue  is  made 
to  the  night  of  the  bombing.  As  he  ruminates  alone  in  his  room  after 
his  arrival  for  the  meeting  in  Dresden,  his  thoughts  are  of  her  and  he 
says,  "Ik  zal  je.  Ik  zal  je."  (35).  Thereupon  the  first  chorus  (Ide  Zang) 
begins,  recalling  the  high  spirits  of  the  crew  as  they  flew  to  their  bridal 
night  (Kuipers  482).  In  the  peripetie  of  the  third  act/chapter  Corinth 
consummates  another  bridal  night  with  Hella  in  her  room  and,  as  their 
intercourse  begins,  the  second  chorus  (Ilde  Zang)  shows  the  crew's  joy 
during  the  actual  bombardment  and  strafing  of  the  city.  Before  dawn 
Corinth  departs  from  Hella  and  his  ardor  for  her  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely. He  has  left  behind  him  a  woman  who  has  been  destroyed  like 
he  left  Dresden  destroyed  (Schmitz-Kiiller  40-41).  When  she  confronts 
him  with  the  fact  of  his  inconstancy  after  seeing  him  flirt  with  her  as- 
sistant he  flees  the  building  and  the  third  chorus  (Hide  Zang)  begins, 
wherein  Corinth's  plane  is  hit  by  artillery  and  he  becomes  separated 
from  his  soul  after  looking  down  on  his  handiwork. 

The  relationship  of  war  and  sex  is  already  present  in  Tussen  ham- 
mer en  ambeeld  although  the  theme  is  only  inchoate.  While  Waranef 
guards  the  road,  he  looks  up  to  the  Hghted  window  in  a  farm  house 
and  imagines  what  his  commanding  officers  are  doing  there  with  the 
girls  who  arrived  earher  that  evening.  Waranef  is  not  only  guarding 
a  restricted  road,  he  is  also  guarding  his  commanding  officers'  privacy 
during  an  assignation.  In  a  later  short  story  written  in  the  mid-fifties, 
Wat  gebeurde  er  met  Sergeant  Massuro?,  rape  is  regarded  as  normal 
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behavior  by  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  New  Guinea  and  is  not  necessarily 
punishable  until  it  endangers  the  company.  After  putting  a  member 
of  the  platoon  on  report  for  raping  a  native  girl,  Lieutenant  Loonstijn 
is  asked  by  Sergeant  Massuro:  "Zelf  nooit  iets  derglijks  verricht,  Loon- 
stijn?". The  reply:  "Als  dat  niet  zo  was  dan  had  ik  hem  misschien  zijn 
gang  laten  gaan"  (Verhalen  463-64).  This  notion  is  amplified  when 
eroticism  and  destruction  become  identical  for  Corinth.  In  the  words 
of  Schmitz-Kiiller:  "Zijn  eerste  stenen  bruidsbed  betekent  de  verwoest- 
ing  van  Dresden,  zijn  tweede  stenen  bruidsbed  maakt  Hella  kapot" 
(53). 

The  classical  reference  is  unmistakable:  Helen  of  Troy  becomes  Hella 
of  Dresden.  Once  again  the  present  relationship  of  war  to  eroticism 
is  Hnked  directly  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Mulisch  explains  the  relation- 
ship in  this  way: 

Omdat  ze  Helena  (in  Troy)  hadden  werd  dat  door  de  grieken  belegerd,  in  de 
Ilias.  .  .  .  Was  het  eigenlijk  het  beeld  van  een  erotische  verhouding  tot  een 
vrouw,  of  was  het  nu  het  beeld  in  de  Ilias  van  het  innemen  van  een  stad?  Die 
twee  dingen  lopen  dus  in  de  Ilias  door  elkaar  heen.  (Formule  57) 

Mulisch  notes  further  that  the  vocabularies  of  war  and  eroticism  are 
often  interchangable,  especially  in  German  (Formule  58). 

The  same  relationship  of  war  and  eroticism  suffuses  De  aanslag,  but 
this  time  it  appears  with  a  greater  variety  of  psychological  nuances.  De 
Rover  points  out  Steenwijk's  oedipal  relationship  to  the  important 
female  figures  in  the  book  (Lachen  283-90).  Steenwijk  was  twelve  when 
the  assault  took  place,  nominally  the  beginning  of  puberty.  At  this  time 
his  real  mother  was  taken  from  him  and  replaced  by  a  war-mother, 
Truus  Coster,  whom  he  meets  and  parts  from  in  the  darkness  of  his 
cell  at  the  Ortskommandantur.  As  he  matures,  he  is  unable  to  develop 
committed  relationships  to  other  women  until  he  meets  Saskia,  whose 
father  worked  with  the  underground  as  a  Dutch  military  officer  in 
exile.  Steenwijk  projects  his  image  of  Truus  Coster  onto  Saskia  and 
marries  her.  Thus  war  and  Steenwijk's  love  for  his  mother — both  his 
real  mother  and  his  war-mother — are  unified  in  his  wife  by  means  of 
this  projection.  He  breaks  from  this  Oedipus  role  when  he  divorces 
Saskia  and  takes  a  second  wife  who  was  born  after  1945  to  parents  who 
had  been  interned  by  the  Japanese  in  Indonesia  (Lachen  290).  Cor 
Takes'  affection  for  Truus  Coster,  his  lover  killed  while  assisting  with 
the  assault,  is  inseparable  from  the  war.  By  remaining  "psychologi- 
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cally  in  a  state  of  war",  despite  the  years  which  have  passed  since  1945, 
Cor  Takes  has  managed  to  remain  faithful  to  Truus  Coster  (Aanslag 
290).  Steenwijk  overcomes  this  problem  by  marrying  a  younger  second 
wife  who  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  war. 

More  similarities  exist  between  the  two  protagonists,  but  the  reso- 
lution of  each  novel  is  markedly  different.  Corinth  and  Steenwijk  in- 
voluntarily receive  the  opportunity  to  confront  their  past.  Corinth's 
invitation  to  the  dental  convention  in  Dresden  turns  up  without  warn- 
ing one  morning  on  his  breakfast  table  (9).  The  winter  evening  of  1945 
re-appears  once  more  in  the  life  of  Steenwijk  "zoals  de  zee  ten  slotte 
alles  wat  de  schepen  verloren  hebben  op  de  kust  gooit  (223).  Corinth 
goes  to  a  convention  of  dentists.  Steenwijk  has  to  go  to  his  dentist  for 
a  toothache. 

Although  Corinth  only  finds  more  destruction  in  Dresden,  Steen- 
wijk's  toothache  is  treated  quickly  and  successfully.  "Een  klein  over- 
belasting",  says  the  dentist.  "(The  tooth)  is  een  beetje  naar  boven 
gekomen.  Kwestie  van  leeftijd"  (228).  Here  is  an  obvious  metaphor 
for  the  issue  of  the  assault,  a  metaphor  which  also  foreshadows  the 
coming  meeting  at  the  demonstration.  There  he  learns  from  a  former 
neighbor,  Karin  Korteweg  that  the  Aarts  family,  which  lived  in  the  last 
of  the  four  houses,  the  reclusive  neighbors  least  known  and  Hked  had 
harboured  Jews  in  their  cellar.  For  this  reason  her  father  had  moved 
the  body  of  the  collaborator  to  the  front  of  Steenwijk's  house,  where 
the  reprisal  that  took  Steenwijk's  family  was  carried  out.  The  Aarts' 
had  broken  the  law  by  saving  the  Jew's  lives,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Jews  in  their  house  had  saved  them  from  the  reprisal  (Aanslag  250). 
Anton  realizes  that  although  his  family  was  objectively  innocent  of  any 
crime,  he  had  lost  them  at  least  indirectly  because  they  had  done  noth- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  unsavory  of  his  neighbors  had  faced 
their  moral  responsibility  and  taken  an  active  part  in  history;  a  fact 
which  ultimately  saved  their  lives. 

Shortly  before  the  demonstration  Steenwijk  had  been  working  on 
a  newspaper  cryptogram  but  was  unable  to  answer  one  question, 
"Weet  de  Zonnegod  geen  duidelijker  omschrijving  van  deze  puin- 
hoop?"  (225).  The  "puinhoop"  is  the  war,  as  Cor  Takes  decribes  it 
(222).  Steenwijk's  realization  about  his  family's  death  is  the  catalyst 
that  solves  the  puzzle  with  the  word  ravage  (252).  Now  he  is  finally  able 
to  find  a  word  to  describe  what  happened  to  him  when  he  was  twelve. 
With  this  the  war  is  once  again  linked  to  eroticism.  That  night  Anton 
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Steenwijk  was  ravaged — raped.  He  finally  admits  to  himself  the  truth 
about  his  part  in  the  apocryphal  anti-history  of  World  War  II,  a  truth 
he  has  spent  his  life  denying.  This  is  the  breakthrough  moment  when 
he  is  able  to  understand  his  place  in  the  canonical  history  of  the  war. 

Unlike  Corinth  whose  sin  of  comission  cannot  be  rectified,  Steen- 
wijk's  sin  of  omission,  his  willful  denial  of  his  responsibihty  to  under- 
stand history,  has  been  expiated.  Steenwijk's  fate  is  not  ambiguous, 
as  is  Corinth's  at  the  end  of  Het  stenen  bruidsbed.  Hella  tells  Corinth 
before  their  coitus  that,  "De  oorlog  is  pas  afgelopen,  wanneer  de 
laatste  die  hem  mee  heeft  gemaakt,  is  gestorven"  (95).  Steenwijk's 
realization  about  the  assault  Hberates  him  personally  37  years  after  the 
Hberation  of  his  country.  The  narrator  o^  De  aanslag  tells  the  reader, 
"Hij  'heeft  de  oorlog  meegemaakt',  nog  net  als  een  van  de  laatsten" 
(253). 

Here  it  can  be  seen  clearly  that  Het  stenen  bruidsbed  lays  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  far  more  accessible  De  aanslag  is  built.  In  Het 
stenen  bruidsbed  Mulisch  combines  and  refines  three  major  themes 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  his  earliest  novella  Tussen  hammer  en  am- 
beeld.  Though  fundamentally  different  in  content,  the  thematic  simi- 
larity of  the  two  novels  is  inescapable.  In  both  novels  Mulisch  uses 
classical  Homeric  structure  to  demonstrate  the  guilt  which  results  from 
the  denial  of  one's  responsibility,  the  existential  necessity  to  understand 
one's  place  in  history  and  the  underlying  connection  of  war  to  eroti- 
cism. Much  like  the  German  Triimmerliteratur,  both  of  these  works 
seek  to  make  sense  of  the  wreckage  of  World  War  II.  The  transcen- 
dent moment  for  Mulisch  is  that  this  wreckage  is  specifically  within 
the  human  being  and  continues  to  affect  the  composition  of  the  present 
age,  this  bundle  of  consequences  out  of  which  the  future  will  grow. 
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A  BENJAMINIAN  READING  OF 
GUNTER  GRASS'  KATZ  UND  MA  US 

Michael  McAnear 


The  Schuldgefuhl  of  the  Germans  following  World  War  II  has  hin- 
dered the  spiritual  recovery  of  Germany,  and  Giinter  Grass,  in  his  Katz 
und  Maus  (1961),  probes  this  guilt  by  examining  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  Pilenz,  the  narrator,  has  toward  Mahlke,  the  central  char- 
acter. Pilenz  tells  the  story  of  his  boyhood  friend  Mahlke,  whose  death 
Pilenz  feels  responsible  for.  Wrestling  with  a  guiUy  conscience  years 
later,  Pilenz  recounts  his  memories  of  Mahlke  with  occasional  trans- 
parent misrepresentation:  "...  oder  einer  von  uns  griff  die  Katze  und 
setzte  sie  Mahlke  an  den  Hals;  oder  ich  .  .  ."  (5).  Grass'  Pilenz,  who 
represents  the  common  man  of  post-war  Germany,  reveals  here  in  the 
opening  scene  a  faulty  process  of  recollection,  and  this  underscores  a 
major  impediment  to  a  complete  healing  of  the  Schuldgefuhl  in  the 
minds  of  the  Germans.  Only  with  a  clear  and  objective  reexamination 
of  the  war  years  can  Germans  recover  spiritually. 

But  since  those  dark  years  are  so  very  recent,  the  memories  are  very 
much  ahve,  albeit  clouded  by  psychological  subhmation.'  The  scenes, 
images,  and  symbols  in  Katz  und  Maus  are  charged  with  an  emotional 
significance  vested  in  them  by  the  narrator  Pilenz,  and  since  this  emo- 
tional content  of  the  narration  evokes  subjectivity,  can  the  contem- 
porary German  reader  escape  the  sense  of  guilt  that  a  reading  of  Katz 
und  Maus  engenders?  Because  the  critical  reader  is  herself/himself 
responsible  for  how  he/she  responds,  I  believe  that  release  from  guilt 
is  attainable. 

But  to  attain  this  release  from  guilt,  the  critical  reader  ought  to 
choose  a  perspective  of  literary  analysis  that  will  best  serve  that  aim. 
Therefore,  this  paper  will  offer  an  evaluation  of  Katz  und  Maus  using 
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Walter  Benjamin's  Erkenntniskritische  technique,  an  interpretative 
methodology  he  set  forth  in  his  Ursprung  des  deutschen  Traiierspiels 
(1928).-  Benjamin  chose  as  the  literary  object  of  his  theoretical  enquiry 
the  long-neglected  genre  of  the  17th  century,  the  Trauerspiel  ("sorrow- 
play"),  because  it  lay  abandoned,  forgotten,  and  therefore  had  crys- 
talized  (Rosen  140).  The  process  of  neglect  renders  a  work  an  object, 
and  the  critical  reader  can  proceed  free  from  emotional  involvement. 

The  notion  of  a  work  losing  relevance  over  time  is  a  concept  explored 
in  detail  by  Hans  Robert  JauB.  In  his  "Literatur  als  Provokation  der 
Literaturwissenschaft"  (1979)  JauB  calls  attention  to  the  set  of  expec- 
tations that  each  generation  of  readers  brings  to  a  given  work.  Once 
a  work  no  longer  speaks  to  a  generation,  it  disappears  beyond  the 
readers'  "Erwartungshorizont"  and  thus  from  the  literary  canon  (138- 
139).^  For  Benjamin  the  neglect  of  literary  works  results  in  the  loss  of 
its  emotional  content.^ 

Although  Grass'  Katz  und  Maus  is  anything  but  forgotten,  this 
novella  can  also  be  drained  of  emotional  charge.  In  Benjamin's  scheme 
all  elements  of  a  work — be  they  literary,  sociological,  historical,  or 
grammatical — are  given  the  same  weight  (Rosen  144)  and  thus  are  ob- 
jectified with  a  rigor  associated  in  my  mind  more  with  anthropology 
than  with  literary  criticism.  I  will  approach  the  literary  landscape  pic- 
tured in  Katz  und  Maus  with  this  same  objective  vision,  and  once  the 
elements  are  thus  arrayed,  the  Benjaminian  technique  decrees  that  the 
features  most  pertinent  will  emerge  in  high  relief  of  their  own  accord 
(Rosen  145).  Presented  with  the  most  outstanding  aspects  of  the  work, 
the  critical  reader  can  then  derive  true  meaning,  and  for  Benjamin,  the 
theme  of  redemption  through  death  has  the  greatest  literary  merit 
(Wolin  52).^ 

From  a  perspective  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  Benjamin  believed 
that  humanity's  fall  from  grace  had  rendered  life  in  this  world  an  il- 
lusion. Since  the  original  sin  had  set  in  motion  subsequent  reduplicating 
error  at  every  turn,  reality  had  become  obscured  by  incessant  folly. 
Death,  however,  breaks  this  cycle  of  repetitious  sin,  and  in  death 
humanity  can  gain  a  genuine  foothold  in  reality  through  spiritual 
redemption.  In  my  reading  of  Katz  und  Maus  I  will  therefore  allow  an 
objectified  text  to  present  those  elements  of  the  work  which  possess 
inherently  the  Benjaminian  agent  of  redemption,  death,  and  by  so  do- 
ing present  a  strategy  to  heal  German  Schuldgefilhl  through  the 
medium  of  Grass'  novella. 
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The  theme  of  death  can  be  readily  derived  from  the  title  alone,  for 
"cat  and  mouse"  implies  deadly  intent.  Mahlke's  "mouse,"  his 
Adam's  apple,  represents  pubescent  sexuality,  but  in  the  aberrated 
moral  chmate  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  abnormal  is  strangely  attractive 
and  thus  is  admired.  The  attention  drawn  to  his  Adam's  apple  makes 
Mahlke  uncomfortable,  and  he  goes  to  great  lengths  to  conceal  his 
"mouse."  Pilenz,  who  can  be  seen  as  the  "cat,"  fixes  his  attention  on 
the  "mouse"  throughout  the  work  and  thus  expresses  the  post-war  fas- 
cination for  Nazi-era  sexuality.  "...  Iron  Crosses  on  gleaming  torsos, 
swastikas,  along  with  meat  hooks  and  heavy  motorcycles,  have  become 
the  secret  and  most  lucrative  paraphernalia  of  eroticism"  (Sontag 
"Fascinating"  102).  Since  Pilenz's  guilt-laden  memories  are  fueled  by 
this  post-war  emulation  of  Nazi  sexual  posturing,  Mahlke  can  be 
regarded  as  an  object  of  sexual  fantasy,  and  "...  the  fantasy  [of  Nazi- 
style  sex]  is  death"  (Sontag  "Fascinating"  105).^  But  since  death  is  at 
hand,  so  too  is  release  from  German  guilt  feelings  through  spiritual 
redemption. 

The  adolescent  boys  in  the  novella  clearly  admire  the  vibrant  agents 
of  death,  namely,  soldiers.  When  a  "Ritterkreuztrager"  appears  at  the 
Gymnasium,  Mahlke  steals  from  him  that  emblem  of  death,  the 
Knight's  Cross,  and  retreats  to  the  Polish  mine-sweeper  where  he 
lounges  naked  but  for  the  stolen  "Bonbon"  draped  next  to  his  penis. 
Mahlke  celebrates  his  catch,  dancing  a  dehcate,  feminine  little  ditty 
with  the  Knight's  Cross  dangling  freely.  He  soon  enjoys  this  symbol 
of  death  as  a  ".  .  .  first  rate  cover-up  for  his  Adam's  apple" 
(Friedrichsmeyer  247).  Grass  not  only  succeeds  here  in  tying  death  to 
sexuality,  but  he  also  shows  that  death  can  easily  overshadow  sexual- 
ity. Adolescent  sexual  awakening,  itself  rife  with  guilt  feelings,  has  thus 
an  avenue  of  spiritual  redemption. 

In  surveying  the  17th  century  Trauerspiel,  Benjamin  observed  clearly 
the  theme  of  death  and  destruction  as  it  perforce  came  to  the  fore:  the 
dramas  portrayed  meteors,  burning  showers  of  blood,  and  the  grim 
reaper  (Rosen  150).  Katz  und  Maus,  too,  has  an  abundant  share  of 
symbols  of  destruction,  chief  among  them  the  wrecked  ships  in  Dan- 
zig harbor.  The  youngsters  grow  into  adolescence  in  this  devastated 
seascape,  and  the  masturbation  scene  on  the  wrecked  Polish  mine- 
sweeper strengthens  the  theme  of  death:  the  new  generation  ejaculates 
its  Hving  seed  onto  lifeless  metal.'  Although  this  generation  makes 
vahant  efforts  to  affirm  life — Mahlke,  for  example,  rescues  a  boy 
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trapped  inside  the  mine-sweeper — ,  death  looms  large.  Their  future 
holds  world  war.  But  redemption  is  within  grasp  because  death  is  the 
great  purifier,  and  thus  even  the  time-worn  guilt  associated  with 
masturbation  need  not  be  a  constraint  on  the  contemporary  German 
reader. 

Grass  begins  his  novella  in  mid-sentence:  "...  und  einmal,  als 
Mahlke  schon  schwimmen  konnte,  ..."  (5),  and  this  serves  to  demon- 
strate the  illusory  nature  of  linear  chronology.  Moreover,  as  literary 
critic  Karl  Korn  has  noted,  Pilenz  often  interrupts  the  sequential  nar- 
rative throughout  the  work  to  address  Mahlke  in  an  interior  dialog  (30). 
Both  of  these  interruptive  devices  can  be  seen  as  miniature  reflections 
of  the  Benjaminian  ultimate  interruption,  death,  and  thus  lay  the  neces- 
sary groundwork  for  spirtual  redemption. 

In  his  method  of  literary  criticism  Benjamin  sought  those  elements 
of  his  craft  which  unveiled  the  illusion  of  historical  continuity;  his  own 
style  of  writing,  discontinuous  and  "vertiginous" — a  sort  of  "freeze 
frame  baroque"  (Sontag,  "Saturn"  129) — ,  mirrored  what  he  per- 
ceived as  the  true  state  of  affairs.  In  the  language  of  the  Baroque 
Trauerspiel  he  saw  those  same  stylistic  features  he  himself  cultivated. 
To  Benjamin,  Baroque  language  was  "...  allezeit  erschiittert  von  Re- 
bellionen  ihrer  Elemente"  (381),  and  the  violent  disruption  implicit  here 
strengthened  Benjamin's  contention  that  literary  merit  arises  out  of 
literary — and  in  this  case  linguistic — formulations  of  the  principle 
of  death. 

Giinter  Grass'  own  choppy  narrations  show  stylistic  kinship  to  Ben- 
jamin's writings,  and  Susan  Anderson,  noting  that  Grass  is 
"commonly-acknowledged  as  a  writer  with  a  Baroque  style"  (57),  has 
also  drawn  convincing  comparisons  between  Grass  and  the  master  of 
the  German  Baroque  novel,  Grimmelshausen,  whose  lewd  portrayal 
of  seventeenth-century  acts  of  war  resembles  Grass'  scurrilous  depic- 
tion of  his  own  violent  times. ^  Just  as  the  similar  thematic  treatment 
of  sex  and  death  links  Grimmelshausen's  Simplicissimus  cycle  of  novels 
to  Grass'  "Danziger  Trilogie"  (which  includes  Katz  und  Mans),  so  too 
does  this  connection  rest  on  the  observation  of  their  similar  writing 
styles  (Anderson  88).  Since  Baroque  literary  language  reflects  images 
of  death  on  a  linguistic  level,  then  Grass'  writing  possesses  that  same 
quality.  Therefore,  at  the  most  basic  level  of  Grass'  Katz  und  Maus, 
that  is,  in  the  writing  style  itself,  lies  death  and  thus  an  inherent  catalyst 
for  release  from  feelings  of  guilt. 
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War  itself  is  a  violent  break  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  backdrop 
of  war  in  Katz  und  Maus  also  demonstrates  the  discontinuous  nature 
of  history.  In  Danzig,  where  war  threatens  the  peaceful  coexistence  of 
Poles  and  Germans,  the  tense  situation  adds  friction  to  the  adolescent 
competitiveness  among  the  main  characters.  As  opposed  to  the  other 
characters,  Mahlke  stands  somewhere  between  Polish  and  German  cul- 
tures and  therefore  represents  "...  the  opportunity  for  conciHation 
.  .  ."  (CunHffe97). 

But  the  price  of  reconcilement  is  Mahlke's  martyrdom,  a  messianic 
impulse  given  representation  by  a  number  of  details  in  the  novella.  For 
example,  as  Karl  Ruhleder  has  noted,  Mahlke  lives  on  "Osterzeile," 
which  can  be  translated  as  "Easter  Street."  Moreover,  Mahlke's  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Mary  makes  clear  the  protagonist's  connection  to 
Christ.  But  in  a  rascally  manner  so  typical  of  Grass,  Mahlke's  infatu- 
ation with  the  Divine  Mother  goes  beyond  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship. Mahlke's  erotic  obsession  becomes  clear  when  "the  narrator  tells 
the  reader  precisely  what  Mahlke's  goal  is"  (605):  "Sein  glasiger  Blick 
.  .  .  war  iiber  die  gestiftete  Kerze  hinweg  auf  den  Bauch  der  Gottes- 
mutter  gerichtet"  (75).  Mahlke's  butterfly  collection,  too,  conjures  up 
Christian  symbolism.  The  lifless  creatures  pinned  to  a  display  board 
represent  the  crucifixion  and  therefore  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Ruh- 
leder 605).  With  these  and  other  Christian  images  that  link  Mahlke  to 
the  figure  of  the  saviour,  it  follows,  then,  that  Pilenz  might  feel  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  a  Judas  for  Mahlke's  death.  Pilenz  therefore  con- 
ceals the  can  opener  that  Mahlke  will  need  while  hiding  out  in  the 
Polish  mine-sweeper. 

Still  wrought  with  guilt  years  later,  Pilenz  has  failed  to  recognize  his 
role  as  Mahlke's  Judas  in  the  redemptive  process.  He  clings  to  his  drab 
existence,  hoping  to  meet  up  with  Mahlke  once  again.  Yet  to  attain  a 
complete  release  from  his  guilt — a  feehng  that  Pilenz  shares  with  the 
contemporary  German  reader — he  must  make  a  clean  break  with  the 
past.  But  since  the  feeling  of  guih  remains  bound  to  the  events  of  the 
war  and  therefore  is  a  historical  phenomenon,  the  Benjaminian  notion 
of  historical  illusion  should  make  quick  work  of  this  mirage  of  the  past 
and  consign  it  to  oblivion. 

But  Benjamin  provides  us  with  a  more  precise  redemptive  procedure. 
Although  he  believed  that  history  is  indeed  illusory,  he  also  recognized 
that  it  exerts  an  influence  on  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  There- 
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fore,  Benjamin  allowed  for  an  authentic  "Reich  der  Ideen"  ("realm 
of  ideas"),  an  ever  elusive  realm  which  can  align  with  historical 
phenomena  by  means  of  "Begriffe"  ("concepts").  These  concepts,  the 
workhorses  of  Hterature,  are  expressed  by  literary  symbols  and  serve 
in  multiple  manner  as  reflections  of  both  the  historical  phenomena  and 
the  realm  of  ideas,  while  they  also  function  as  agents  of  redemption. 
And  thus  "Die  Phanomene  gehen  .  .  .  gerettet  ...  in  das  Reich  der 
Ideen  ein"  (213)."  In  Katz  und  Maus,  such  symbols  as  Mahlke's 
Adam's  apple,  the  Polish  mine-sweeper,  and  the  Knight's  Cross  con- 
tain very  clearly  the  Benjaminian  agent  of  redemption,  death,  and 
therefore  build  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  the  contemporary  German 
reader  that  Benjaminian  bridge  of  salvation  to  the  realm  of  ideas.  Thus 
guilt  may  be  freed  from  its  entrapment  in  history. 

History  provides,  however,  a  succession  of  prophets  who  point  to 
redemption,  and  thus  the  Benjaminian  message  of  deliverance  through 
death  also  holds  ".  .  .an  apocalyptic  messianism,  with  its  obvious  roots 
in  the  Torah  .  .  ."  (Jennings  17).  Just  as  the  realm  of  ideas  reveals  a 
pure,  untainted  field  of  intellectual  repose  far  removed  from  worldly 
sin,  the  state  of  existence  after  the  advent  of  a  savior  is  similarly 
cleansed  of  human  folly.  But  since  the  messiah  resides  beyond  even  the 
slightest  hint  of  this  world,  only  the  most  radical  departure  will  ensure 
deliverance.  Therefore,  Benjamin  believed  that  complete  destruction 
had  to  accompany  the  coming  of  a  messiah  (Wolin  60).  While  Grass' 
Katz  und  Maus  contains  a  savior  figure  in  Mahlke,  it  also  presents  the 
backdrop  of  total  annihilation,  that  is,  the  Zusammenbruch  of 
Germany. 

But  are  Pilenz,  and  thus  the  contemporary  German  reader,  delivered 
from  Schuldgefiihl  as  a  result  of  this  nihilistic  redemptive  process?  In 
my  estimation,  the  deliverance  may  be  complete.  Since  a  Benjamin- 
ian reading  of  this  novella  distances  the  critical  reader  from  the  text, 
death  and  thus  guilt  can  be  faced  unflinchingly,  and  once  the  redemp- 
tive process  is  underway,  destructive  messianism  ensures  that  there  is 
no  turning  back.  The  key  notion  of  redemption  through  death  has  been 
missing  in  other  readings  of  Katz  und  Maus,  ^°  a  notion  that  the  Ben- 
jaminian perspective  provides.  Without  this  approach  the  contem- 
porary German  reader  of  Katz  und  Maus  who  wishes  to  work  through 
the  post-war  Schuldgefiihl  may  fall  short  of  release.  Since  other  con- 
temporary German  literary  works  analyzed  from  the  Benjamanian  per- 
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spective  may  well  offer  the  same  sort  of  curative  results  I  have  derived 
here,  a  plentiful  supply  of  psychological  remedies  may  await  discov- 
ery by  German  readers. 


Notes 


'  For  a  penetrating  evaluation  of  German  post-war  guilt  feelings,  see  Alexander  and  Margarete 
Mitscherlich,  Die  Unfdhigkeifzu  trauern,  Grundlagen  koUektiven  Verhaltens  (Mwmch:  Piper, 
1967).  In  this  now-classic  study  the  authors  approach  the  problem  from  a  psycho-historical 
perspective. 

-  On  its  submission  as  Benjamin's  Habiltationsschrift  in  1925,  this  work  met  with  absolute 
resistance,  not  only  because  of  the  hidebound  elitism  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
but  also  because  of  anti-semitism. 

'  JauB's  "Rezeptionsasthetik"  is  a  further  development  of  the  literary  theories  advanced  by 
Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Wahrheit  und  Methode.  Grundziige  einer  philosophischen  Hermeneutik 
(Tubingen:  Mohr,  1972). 

'  Rosen  describes  this  emotional  divestment  as  the  process  by  which  the  work  reaches  the  "con- 
dition of  the  inexpressive"  (151). 

'  See  also  Jennings  (40). 

'  In  this  essay  Sontag  discusses  Leni  Riefenstahl  and  society's  enduring  preoccupation  with 
Nazi  notions  of  aesthetics. 

'  Ruhleder  (603)  believes  that  since  Mahlke  ejacualtes  into  the  sea,  he  is  affirming  life. 
Friedrichsmeyer  (248-49),  however,  observes  that  scavenger  birds  swallow  Mahlke's  sperm. 
Clearly,  scavengers  can  be  seen  as  symbols  of  death. 

*  In  1979  Grass  published  Treffen  in  Telgte  (a  "spin-off"  from  Der  Butt,  1977).  in  this 
"Erzahlung"  set  in  the  final  year  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Grass  drew  intentional  parallels  to 
his  own  violent  century  by  creating  a  fictional  meeting  of  writers  and  publishers  that  takes  place 
in  1647.  This  meeting  of  individuals  drawn  from  Germany's  Baroque  period — including 
Grimmelshausen — has  as  its  counterpart  in  the  20th  century  the  "Gruppe  47."  See  Anderson 
for  an  excellent  study  of  this  topic. 

'  See  also  Witte  (108-09). 

'°  While  Bruce,  for  example,  addresses  Pilenz's  guilt  in  his  article,  he  does  not  discuss  release 
of  guilt. 
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HISTORY  AND  FICTION  IN 
A  DRAMA  ON  REVOLUTION:  ARTHUR 
SCHNITZLER'S  DER  GRUNE  KAKADU 

Marianna  Squercina 


As  many  critics  have  maintained,  Der  grune  Kakadu  is  certainly  a 
play  about  the  French  Revolution. 'The  way  the  play  deals  with  this 
historical  event  may  also  reflect,  as  Peter  Horwath  argues  (26-35),  the 
Austrian  political  situation  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  However, 
as  I  will  argue  here,  what  many  critics  have  neglected  to  see  is  that 
Schnitzler's  play  does  not  merely  present  an  analysis  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  rather  uses  this  historic  event  to  question  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  limits  of  historical  analysis.  Whereas  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  still  commonly  celebrated — and  not  only  in  France — as  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  historical  progress,  in  Der  griine  Kakadu  "die 
Zeit  zu  Taten"  (Theaterstiicke  2:  5)  is  reducible  to  a  mere  phase  of  a 
process  that  knows  repetitions  but  no  radical  changes,  and  to  an  event 
which  is  totally  subject  to  the  different  interpretations  of  its  differently 
motivated  protagonists.  The  way  in  which  Schnitzler's  play  treats  the 
subject  of  the  Revolution  demonstrates  that  there  are  no  unequivocal 
facts  in  history,  only  interpretations.  A  play  within  a  play,  Der  griine 
Kakadu  does  not  differentiate  between  reality  and  appearance.  The 
Sein/Schein  motif  is  the  same  as  in  all  Schnitzler  works;  in  Der  griine 
Kakadu  as  in  Paracelsus,  and  in  Die  Gefdhrtin  as  in,  for  example, 
Frdulein  Else:  "[das]  Ineinanderfliessen  von  Ernst  und  Spiel,  Leben 
and  Komodie,  Wahrheit  und  Liige  .  .  .  das  mich  immer  wieder  auch 
jenseits  alles  Theaters  und  aller  Theaterei,  iiber  alle  Kunst  hinaus, 
bewegt  und  beschaftigt  hat"  {Jugend  in  Wien  27).  The  inevitable  in- 
termingling of  reality  and  fiction,  fact  and  interpretation,  resulting  in 
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the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  Sein  and  Schein,  Wahrheit  and 
Liige  is  one  of  the  main  motifs  in  all  of  Schnitzler's  work  as  well  as 
in  the  philosophies  of  two  of  his  contemporaries:  Nietzsche  and  Mach. 
Deconstructionists  of  the///?  desiecle,  Mach  and,  above  all,  Nietzsche, 
present  a  series  of  arguments  that  Schnitzler  also  may  now  be  seen  to 
share  with  authors  like  Roland  Barthes,  Hayden  White  and  the 
representatives  of  the  poststructuraHst  school.  Sein  and  Schein  inter- 
mingle in  the  same  way  as  it  intermingles  for  these  poststructuralists: 
truth,  historical  or  not,  is  always  relative;  it  is  based  on  perspective  and 
on  the  very  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  rather  than  on  the  thing 
itself  which  it  is  supposed  to  reflect.  I  will  analyse  this  aspect  of  Der 
grune  Kakadu  in  light  of  Nietzsche  and  Mach  not  in  order  to  build  any 
sort  of  causal  interrelationship  between  their  work  and  Schnitzler's, 
but  to  present  the  problems  raised  by  Schnitzler  more  clearly  in  their 
cultural  context. 

Der  griine  Kakadu  is  more  than  a  play  about  the  French  Revolution. 
However,  if  it  is  to  use  this  event  in  order  to  question  the  concept  of 
revolution  as  progress  and  to  present  the  hmits  of  historiography,  it 
certainly  also  does  point  to  its  causes,  presuppositions  and  its  real  ob- 
jects (Collins  220-31).  Both  Prospere,  the  host,  and  Franois,  Vicomte 
von  Nogeant,  regard  poverty  and  hunger  as  the  primary  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  Prospere  comments:  "Auf  dem  Lande  verhungert  man 
.  .  .  es  wachst  bald  kein  Korn  mehr  in  ganz  Frankreich"  (98).  Franois 
observes:  "Die  armen  Teufel  sind  hungrig;  das  ist  das  Geheimnis" 
(101).  The  aristocrats  do  not  really  understand  what  is  happening  and 
believe  that  they  cannot  do  anything  to  improve  the  situation.  Even 
if  the  Herzog  von  Cadignan  seems  to  realize  the  danger  (104),  the 
general  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  Albin,  who  asks  "was  kann  denn 
ich  dafiir?"  (101).  Unlike  Grasset,  the  aristocracy  does  not  interpret 
the  first  signs  of  the  Revolution  as  such.  This  is  quite  obvious  with 
regard  to  the  Marquise,  to  whom  everything  is  a  spectacle,  but  whose 
attitude  is  not  very  different:  "Paris  hat  jetzt  etwas  Fieber,  das  wird 
schon  aber  vergehen"  (113).  The  Vicomte,  inviting  Albin  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  says  "Wir  lassen  sie  reden;  es  ist  das  Beste,  was  man  tun  kann; 
im  Grunde  sind  es  gute  Leute,  man  muB  sie  auf  diese  Weise  austoben 
lassen"  (101).  The  real  object  of  the  Revolution  simply  consists  of  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  property.  The  masses  will  finally  own 
what  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  and  take  its  place  at  the  top  of  the 
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social  ladder.  This  is  what  has  already  happened  not  far  from  Paris, 
according  to  Grasset:  "In  Toulon  haben  sie  den  Biirgermeister  um- 
gebracht,  in  Brignolles  haben  sie  ein  Dutzend  Hauser  gepliindert ..." 
(85).  In  Paris,  Severine,  the  Marquis,  reports:  "Da  ist  ein  Kerl  aufs 
Trittbrett  unserer  Equipage  gesprungen  und  hat  geschrien:  Nachstes 
Jahr  werden  Sie  hinter  Ihren  Kutscher  stehen  und  wir  werden  in  der 
Equipage  sitzen"  (113).  To  conclude  that  Schnitzler,  hinting  at  the 
causes  and  at  the  presuppositions  of  the  Revolution,  indicates  only  a 
radical  redistribution  of  property  and  power  as  its  main  object,  would 
be  too  superficial.  Schnitzler  also  underUnes  the  brutality  and  the  vio- 
lence that  characterize  the  pursuit  of  the  Revolution.  The  historical 
event  is  presented  as  "Menschenjagd"  (Selling  122).  The  last  words 
of  the  play  are  Grasset 's:  "LaBt  sie  fiir  heute,"  he  says  referring  to  the 
aristocrats  leaving  the  Griine  Kakadu,  "sie  werden  uns  nicht  entgehen" 
(127). 

According  to  Karl  Griewank,  revolution  is  defined  as  an  unequivocal 
moment  of  progress,  yet  one  can  see  how  little  Schnitzler's  represen- 
tation conforms  to  this  definition.  Even  though  Der  griine  Kakadu  pic- 
tures the  French  Revolution  as  a  "stoI3weise[r]  und  gewaltsame[r] 
Vorgang"  with  a  "sozialen  Inhalt,"  two  important  aspects  of  Grie- 
wank's  definition,  it  certainly  does  not  emphasize  Griewank's  third  ele- 
ment which  characterizes  all  revolution  as  "die  ideelle  Form  einer 
programmatischen  Idee  oder  Ideologic,  die  positive  Ziele  im  Sinne  einer 
Erneuerung,  einer  Weiterentwicklung  oder  eines  Menschheitsfort- 
schrittes  aufstellt"  (Griewank  22).  Certainly  as  presented  in  Der  griine 
Kakadu,  the  Revolution  is  not  seen  as  proof  of  historical  progress  as 
it  corresponds  only  partially  to  a  concept  of  revolution  which  is 

.  .  .  erst  mit  einem  spezifisch  modernen  Weltver-standnis  moglich  geworden, 
da  er  nicht  nur  die  Einsicht  in  die  Veranderlichkeit  und  Veranderbarkeit  der 
Welt,  sondern  auch  die  positive  Wertschatzung  des  Neuen  und  Umwalzenden 
zur  Voraussetzung  hat.  (Griewank  22) 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  Grasset's  words  present  the  Revolution  merely 
as  one  more  example  of  generalized  violence. 

Thus,  rather  than  as  a  final  solution,  Der  griine  Kakadu  presents  the 
French  Revolution  as  a  step  of  what  may  be  seen  as  the  Reigen  of 
history  where  the  Just  and  the  Good  rather  than  the  absolute  goals  of 
progress  are  only  the  illusions  created  by  the  class  which  has  attained 
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power.  This  is  evident  in  the  one  act  structure  of  the  play  as  well.  As 
Michaela  Perlmann  also  points  out  in  regard  to  the  one  act  form: 

Eine  genauere  Betrachtung  freilich  zeigt,  da  sich  die  Konflikte  bei  Schnitzler 
einer  endgiiltigen  Klarung  entziehen.  An  die  Stelle  der  einigenden  Losung  durch 
die  Katastrophe  tritt  bei  ihm  die  Statik  einer  Gesellschaft,  in  der  Innovation 
durch  eine  Uberwindung  des  Zustands  der  Tauschung  nicht  moglich  scheint.  (36) 

The  immobility,  the  lack  of  progress  typical  of  the  one  act  form  is  thus 
employed  by  Schnitzler  as  a  statement  against  the  traditional  view  of 
history  as  progress. 

Peter  Horwath  has  emphasized  how  Schnitzler's  skeptical  represen- 
tation of  the  Revolution  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  Austrian 
political  situation  toward  the  end  of  the  century.  The  year  1873  is 
generally  considered  a  turning  point  in  Austrian  socio-economics.  Not 
only  the  year  of  the  World  Fair,  the  symbol  of  the  position  of  the 
Hberal  bourgeoisie  of  the  time,  it  was  also  the  year  of  the  shattering 
stock  market  crash.-  Moreover,  it  is  the  time  when  one  can  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  crisis  within  the  upper-middle  and  middle  classes  and  a 
gradual  proletarianization  of  the  lower  classes,  together  with  the  in- 
evitable erosion  of  Christian  beliefs  and  liberal  utopianism.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  later  the  socio-political  situation  had  not  significantly 
changed.  Der  griine  Kakadu,  according  to  Horwath,  reflects  this:  "The 
members  of  the  Ancien  Regime  are  decadent,  the  middle  class  is  sick 
and  without  conviction,  and  the  man  of  the  future  is  a  morally  bank- 
rupt brute"  (Horwath  35).' 

The  question  is  not  whether  Peter  Horwath's  interpretation  is  right 
or  wrong;  Der  griine  Kakadu  may  indeed  present  a  picture  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  was  influenced  by  the  Austrian  political  situ- 
ation at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  more  important  question 
is  whether  Schnitzler's  play,  dealing  with  a  concept  of  revolution  that 
is  not  founded  on  the  notion  of  history  as  progress,  can  give  more  than 
what  any  history  handbook  can  give.  If  Der  griine  Kakadu,  then, 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  its  causes  and  effects, 
as  Friedrichsmeyer  points  out  (219),  it  simultaneously  questions  the  ob- 
jectivity of  such  an  analysis. 

Gunter  SeUing  (67-128)  and  Holger  Sandig  (145-6)  in  particular  are 
among  the  critics  who  have  regarded  the  play  merely  as  a  sample  of 
historical  analysis  and  have  overlooked  or  not  fully  emphasized  that 
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it  is  a  play  within  a  play,  a  Spiel  im  Spiel,  which  is  crucial  for  this  work. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  this  form  that  Der  griine  Kakadu,  present- 
ing only  the  shadows  of  the  Revolution,  generates  inevitable  confusions 
and  questions  among  its  audiences — both  the  one  on  stage  and  in  the 
parquet — and  can  thus  be  seen  not  so  much  as  an  analysis  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  as  a  mise  en  question  of  this  analysis.  Therefore,  it  is  also 
an  illustration  of  the  inevitable  relationship  between  reality  and  in- 
terpretation, history  and  fiction.  Initially,  the  reader  and  the  audience 
watching  the  play  feel  safe,  as  safe  as  Franois,  Vicomte  von  Nogeant, 
the  Marquis  and  the  Herzog:  the  habitues  of  the  Griine  Kakadu;  for 
the  Revolution  is  common  knowledge,  most  people  have  read  about 
it  and  can  give  a  definition  of  it.  Soon,  however,  the  positions  of  the 
knowledgeable  as  well  as  passive  observers  are  challenged.  What  is 
actually  known  about  the  Revolution  or  rather,  what  does  one  know 
about  what  is  happening  outside  the  Griine  Kakadu?  The  audiences 
and  the  actors  of  both  Schnitzler's  and  Prospere's  plays  only  hear 
noises  outside  "wie  ein  leiser  Donner"  (83),  and  reports  of  "ein  HoUen- 
larm  in  den  Strassen,  und  insbesondere  vor  der  Bastille,  schreien  die 
wie  Besessene"  (94);  however,  such  reports  and  the  characters  who  give 
them  can  not  be  trusted.  Thus  Albin  exclaims:  "Wie  sonderbar!  Es  ist 
wirklich  ein  Larm,  wie  wenn  Leute  drauBen  sehr  rasch  vorbeijagten. 
Wird  das  auch  von  hier  aus  geleitet?"  (107).  Prospere,  who  clearly  be- 
lieves that  his  business  is  more  important  than  what  is  happening  out- 
side the  restaurant/bar  Der  griine  Kakadu,  maintains  that  only  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  are  out  in  the  streets  (85).  To  Grasset,  the 
politician,  "die  Zeit  zu  Taten  ist  gekommen"  (85).  His  appeal  is  so 
powerful  that,  together  with  what  we  are  told  by  other  voices,  it  makes 
us  believe  that  Guillaume  is  just  an  actor,  as  Grasset  was  and  still  is. 
To  the  aristocrats,  then,  there  is  no  danger,  nothing  is  really  happen- 
ing. No  specific  point  of  view  in  the  play  is  a  privileged  one. 

In  Schnitzler's  view,  the  14th  of  July  is  reduced  to  shadows  and 
many  differing  interpretations.  The  storming  of  the  Bastille  on  July 
14,  1789,  is  therefore  not  as  monumental  an  act  as  has  been  popularly 
believed.  A  couple  of  voices  in  Der  griine  Kakadu  pave  the  way  to  the 
recent  statement  of  two  historians:  there  were  only  six  people  in  the 
prison,  two  of  them  were  mentally  ill,  "daB  die  Revolution  danach  zur 
Bastille,  dem  legendeumwogbenen,  fast  leeren  Gefangnis,  drangst,  er- 
klart  sich  an  der  Suche  nach  Waff  en"  (Furet,  Richet,  101).  For  Schnit- 
zler's Grasset  however,  "es  gibt  fiir  die  Biirger  von  Paris  nur  einen 
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Beruf:  Ihre  Briider  befreien"  (85).  As  Grasset  points  out,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  "Reden"  and  "Schiessen."  Nevertheless, 
"sie  wiirden  nicht  schiessen,  wenn  wir  nicht  geredet  hatten"  (84).  But 
this  "Schiessen,"  which  is  defined  as  revolutionary,  is  still  nothing  im- 
portant to  the  aristocrats.  To  Severine,  for  example,  to  whom  the  word 
Freiheit  suggests  probably  nothing  other  than  sexual  indulgence,  the 
Herzog's  death  adds  only  a  great  spectacle  to  the  show:  "Es  trifft 
wunderbar,"  she  comments,  "man  sieht  nicht  alle  Tage  einen  wirk- 
lichen  Herzog  wirklich  ermorden"  (126).  Thus,  facts  exist  only  as 
interpretations.  This  is  particularly  clear,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  play 
when  Henri,  the  least  revolutionary  character,  the  one  who  wants  to 
leave  the  city  to  find  peace  and  who  has  certainly  not  killed  th  Herzog 
for  political  reasons,  is  acclaimed  a  revolutionary  hero.  In  the  politics 
and  ideology  of  Schnitzler's  "Groteske  in  einem  Akt,"  Grasset's  ora- 
tory and  the  chorus  of  "Es  lebe  die  Freiheit"  (126)  are  presented  as 
interpretations  that  hide  their  presuppositions  and  impose  themselves 
as  absolutes. 

Thus,  the  question  of  historiography,  of  the  inevitable  relationship 
between  history  and  fiction  as  set  out  by  Roland  Barthes  and  Hayden 
White  is  evident  throughout  the  play,  not  only  at  its  end,  as  Henri  kills 
the  Herzog  and,  for  this  reason,  is  proclaimed  a  hero.  It  is,  in  fact, 
reflected  in  the  Spiel  im  Spiel.  What  it  true,  what  is  not?  If  there  is  no 
answer  outside  the  text — as  Barthes  and  White  would  say — here  there 
is  no  answer  outside  the  plays,  neither  Prospere's  nor  Schnitzler's.  The 
actual  play  is,  as  Singer  points  out,  "nur  ein  Spiel  in  einem  grosseren 
Spiel  .  .  .  dem  des  Welttheaters,  eines  solchen  aber,  in  dem  es  keinen 
Zuschauer  gibt"  (63).  Underlining  the  difference  between  Schnitzler's 
concept  of  the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  the  baroque  concept  of  theatrum 
mundi.  Singer  continues, 

Wahrend  sich  die  barocke  Auffassung  der  Welt  als  theatrum  mundi  darauf 
griindet,  daB  es  jenseits  des  schein-  und  wechselhaften  Getriebes  der  Welt  eine 
unbezweifelbare  Wahrheit  gibt,  daB  irdische  Geschichte  gemmesen  wird  an  der 
hoheren  Wirklichkeit  der  Heilsgeschichte,  vor  der  sie  zum  Gaukelspiel  verlaBt, 
grundet  sich  die  universale  Geltung  von  Schnitzler's  Welttheater  gerade  darauf, 
daB  es  nichts  mehr  jenseits  des  Theaters  gibt.  (63) 

Thus,  in  Der  griine  Kakadu,  life  and  comedy,  history  and  fiction,  far 
from  being  rigidly  opposed,  inevitably  intermingle.  Francois  misses  this 
point.  He  thinks  that  everything  is  just  fun,  but  has  his  money  stolen 
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during  the  performance,  although  he  is  sitting  amond  "d[en]  anstan- 
digsten  Leute[n]  von  der  Welt"  (102).  Prospere  is  seemingly  in  con- 
trol of  proceedings:  Severine  gets  into  the  play  and  interprets  her  role 
even  more  convincingly  than  do  Georgette,  Michette,  and  Flipotte, 
Grain,  though  on  trial,  can  not  resist  stealing.  By  way  of  his  own  fic- 
tion in  which  his  wife  is  the  Herzog's  lover,  Henry,  even  more  than 
Severine,  gives  the  clearest  example  of  how  fiction  and  truth  inter- 
mingle. It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  reality  and  fiction  also  with 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  various  characters.  "Es  kommen  Leute 
her,"  says  Grasset,  "die  Verbrecher  spielen,  und  andere  die  es  sind 
ohne  es  zu  ahnen"  (86).  Severine  expresses  herself  through  acting. 
Grain,  a  real  murderer,  becomes  an  actor  and  is  taken  for  a  "Dilet- 
tant"  while  relating  the  true  story  of  his  life  (1 14).  Gaston  is  an  actor, 
but  Grain  has  seen  him  pick  someone's  pocket  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines.  Grasset  having  already  worked  for  Prospere,  asks  him 
whether  he  would  employ  him  again  if  "die  Sache  schiefginge"  (86) 
and  he  could  no  longer  pursue  his  political  career. 

When  first  reading  the  play,  one  might  be  disoriented  as  Albin  is, 
"Es  verwirrt  mich  aufs  hochste"  (102)  he  says,  expressing  the  same  at- 
titude more  than  once  in  the  play.  Part  of  the  confusion  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  still  reasons  in  oppositions,  in  terms  of  either/or,  true  or 
false,  which  language  itself  certainly  encourages.  RoUin,  the  poet,  may 
offer  some  help  here: 

ROLLIN:  Sein  .  .  .  spielen  .  .  .  kennen  Sie  den  Unterschied  so  genau,  Chevalier? 
ALBIN:  Ich  nicht.  Und  was  ich  hier  so  eigentiimlich  finde  ist,  daB  alle  schein- 
baren  Unterschiede  sozusagen  aufgehoben  sind.  Wirklichkeit  geht  in  Spiel 
iiber — Spiel  in  Wirklichkeit.  .  .  .  (114) 

Unless  one  sides  with  the  critics  who  overlook  the  essential  theme  of 
the  Spiel  im  Spiel,  a  second  reading  leaves  these  oppositions  behind. 
Agreeing  with  at  least  some  of  the  theses  that  Hayden  White  presents 
in  The  Historical  Text  as  Literary  Artifact,  one  can  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  truth  is  something  relative,  closely  related  to  fiction.  Even 
July  14,  1789  exists  in  "tropes,"  in  the  "process  by  which  all  discourse 
constitutes  the  objects  which  it  pretends  only  to  describe  realistically 
and  to  analyze  objectively"  (White  2).  In  other  words,  to  quote  Roland 
Barthes,  "historical  discourse  does  not  follow  the  real,  it  can  do  no 
more  than  signify  it"  (150). 
The  problem  of  perception  and  interpretation  in  Der  griine  Kakadu 
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is  also  central  to  Paracelsus  and  Die  Gefdhrtin,  but  Schnitzler  explores 
it  on  a  different,  more  intimate  level  in  these  two  plays.  The  theme  of 
reality  and  fiction  recurs,  especially  in  Paracelsus,  where  the  pro- 
tagonist states: 

Es  fliessen  ineinander  Traum  and  Wachen  Wahrheit  und  Liige.  Sicherheit  is  nir- 
gends.  Wir  wissen  nichts  von  andern,  nichts  von  uns;  Wir  spielen  immer,  wer 
es  weiB,  ist  klug.  (2:  57) 

According  to  Martin  Swales,  the  fact  that  Justina  and  Cyprian's  mar- 
riage resists  Paracelsus'  arts  ought  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  statement. 
But,  if  Cyprian  gains  "an  awareness  of  the  precarious  nature  of  human 
certainties,  an  awareness  with  which  he  must  learn  to  live"  (Swales 
137),  it  is  exactly  on  the  basis  on  the  Ineinanderfliessen  which  char- 
acterizes Paracelsus'  Weltanschauung.  This  is  evident  in  Die  Gefdhr- 
tin as  well:  all  that  one  can  possibly  know  about  Professor  Pilgram's 
deceased  wife  is  what  he  says  about  her,  referring  to  the  ways  he  saw 
her  at  different  times  of  his  life. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  issues  that  Schnitzler  raises  in  Der  griine 
Kakadu  in  their  cultural  context.  In  such  an  analysis,  Ernst  Mach  and 
Nietzsche  become  central  to  Schnitzler.  Mach,  the  founder  of  Empiri- 
okritizismus,  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  issue  of  history,  but  rather 
addresses  the  problem  of  Sein  und  Schein,  reality  and  appearance,  a 
problem  clearly  evident  in  Schnitzler's  work.  In  the  Analyse  der 
Empfindungen  (1885),  Mach  underlines  the  impossibility  of  limiting 
oneself  to  a  way  of  thinking  based  on  antitheses,  which  underscores 
the  ostensible  opposition  between  reality  and  appearance: 

.  .  .  what  justifies  us  in  declaring  one  fact  rather  than  another  to  be  the  real- 
ity, and  degrading  the  other  to  the  level  of  appearance?  In  both  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  facts  which  present  us  with  different  combinations  of  the  elements, 
combinations  which  in  the  two  cases  are  differently  conditioned.  (10) 

Reality  and  appearance  are  a  matter  of  perspective,  of  interpretation, 
just  as  Spiel  and  Wirklichkeit  are  in  Prospere's  circle.  "Even  the  wildest 
dream  is  a  fact  as  much  as  any  other,"  writes  Mach  (10).  Paracelsus 
echoes  this:  "[e]s  fliessen  ineinander  Traum  und  Wachen  /  Wahrheit 
und  Liige." 

UnUke  Mach,  Nietzsche  considers  the  issues  of  perspective  and  ob- 
jectivity in  relation  to  history,  which  is  a  fruitful  notion  in  connection 
with  Schnitzler.  Like  Schnitzler,  Nietzsche  underUnes  the  limiting  ten- 
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dency  to  think  in  oppositions,  to  thinis;  of  Sein  and  Schein,  and  to  see 
fact  and  interpretation  as  opposites.  Wiiat  the  "Philosoph  des 
Gefahrlichen"  {Jenseits  1 1)  offers  is  exactly  what  Schnitzler,  the  artist 
of  the  perilous  does,  that  is,  to  see  how  something  can  develop  out  of 
what  has  always  been  regarded  as  its  opposite  {Jenseits  10).  In  Der 
griine  Kakadu,  Henri  gets  to  know  the  truth  only  through  fiction.  Gras- 
set  learns  to  hate  the  aristocrats  while  acting  (86),  and  Prospere  tells 
the  truth  while  directing  his  troupe. 

In  Vom  Nutzen  und  Nachteil  der  Historie  fiir  das  Leben  (1983/4), 
Nietzsche's  attack  upon  a  traditional  notion  of  history  as  the  objec- 
tive account  of  what  is  past  is  similar  to  Schnitzler's  view  in  Der  griine 
Kakadu.''  He  warns  against  "die  monumentalische  Art  der  Historie," 
a  "Sammlung  der  Effekte  an  sich"  that  "bei  Volksfesten,  bei  religiosen 
Oder  kriegerischen  Gedenktagen  gefeiert  wird"  {Nutzen  258).  Like  the 
"antiquarische  Art  der  Historie,"  monumental  history  is  History  with 
the  capital  letter.  Opposed  to  critical  history,  History  kills  hfe  because 
it  presents  the  past  as  something  sacred,  an  unequivocally  clear  refer- 
ence point  according  to  which  any  further  progress  should  be  mea- 
sured. It  is  significant  that  when  Grasset  in  Der  griine  Kakadu 
compares  himself  to  a  monument  (84)  and  proclaims  Henri  a  revolu- 
tionary hero,  Schnitzler  attacks  a  similar  concept  of  history,  the 
monumentalization  of  a  truth,  which  can  necessarily  rest  only  on  in- 
terpretation and  perspective.  There  is  no  thing  in  itself,  as  Schnitzler 
notes:  "Wahrheiten  sind  immer  zeifelhaft.  .  .  .  Wenn  zwei  Menschen 
den  Baum  griin  und  die  Riibe  rot  nennen,  so  ist  ihre  Verstandigung  eine 
Wahrheit,  nicht  die  rote  und  griine  Farbe  an  sich"  (Schnitzler  qtd.  in 
Scholz  1).  Nietzsche  points  out  that,  despite  "Platos  Erfindung  vom 
reinen  Geiste  und  vom  Guten  an  sich,"  it  is  ultimately  clear  that  "das 
Perspektivische"  is  "die  Grundbedingung  alien  Lebens"  {Jenseits  A) 

Therefore,  both  Nietzsche  and  Schnitzler  attack  the  myth  of  ob- 
jectivity: 

Und  sollte  nicht  selbst  bei  der  hochsten  Ausdeutung  des  Wortes  Objektivitat  eine 
Illusion  mit  unterlaufen?  Man  versteht  dann  mit  diesem  Worte  einen  Zustand 
im  Historiicer,  in  dem  er  ein  Ereignis  in  alien  seinen  Motiven  und  Folgen  so  rein 
anschaut,  daB  es  auf  sein  Sujet  gar  keine  Wirking  thut  ...  ein  Aberglaube 
jedoch  ist  es,  daB  das  Bild  .  .  .  das  empirische  Wesen  der  Dinge  wiedergebe 
....  Das  ware  eine  Mythologie.  {Nutzen  285-6) 

In  Der  griine  Kakadu,  where  Sein  and  Schein  always  intermingle,  July 
14,  1789  can  simply  be  day,  a  show,  or  nothing  of  import  at  all.  The 
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concept  of  Freiheit  here  masks  violence,  greed,  or  in  Severine's  case, 
sex.  In  Nietzsche's  words: 

Wie  es  zuletzt  noch,  in  aller  Helligkeit  der  neueren  Zeiten,  mit  der  Franzosischen 
Revolution  gegangen  ist,  jener  schauerlichen  und,  aus  der  Nahe  beurtheilt,  iiber- 
fliissigen  Posse,  in  welche  aber  die  edlen  und  schwarmerischen  Zuschauer  von 
ganz  Europa  aus  der  Feme  her  so  lange  und  so  leidenschaftlich  ihre  Emporun- 
gen  und  Begeisterungen  hinein  interpretiert  haben,  bis  der  Text  unter  der  In- 
terpretation verschwand.  (Jenseits  35) 

That  the  text  disappears  "beneath  the  interpretation"  can  also  mean 
that  it  cannot  exist  without  it.  Indeed,  it  becomes  a  gruesome  farce. 
In  Der  griine  Kakadu,  the  characters  interpret  what  is  happening  within 
Prospere's  circle  and  outside  of  it  in  different  ways  according  to  their 
needs  and  desires.  It  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  "emplot"  reality  as 
Hayden  White  would  say,^  in  order  to  make  some  sense  out  of  it.  They 
create  their  own  fictions  since  fiction,  as  well  as  the  theatre,  "is  a 
primary  and  irreducible  form  of  human  comprehension"  (Mink  132). 
Yet  except  for  Rollin,  the  poet,  none  of  the  characters  is  aware  of  what 
s/he  is  doing.  They  mistake  interpretation  for  truth,  ask  about  the  ex- 
act difference  between  Spiel  and  Wirklichkeit .  The  only  objectivity  pos- 
sible, to  Nietzsche  as  well  as  to  Schnitzler,  is  to  show  that  Sein  and 
Schein  intermingle,  and  that  history  cannot  be  anything  other  than  "ein 
kiinstlerisches  Wahres"  (Nutzen  332). 

in  dieser  Weise  die  Geschichte  objectiv  denken  ist  die  stille  Arbeit  des 
Dramatikers;  namlich  alles  aneinander  denken,  das  Vereinzelte  zum  Ganzen 
weben:  iiberall  mit  der  Voraussetzung,  daB  eine  Einheit  des  Planes  in  die  Dinge 
gelegt  werden  miisse,  wenn  sie  nicht  darinnen  sei.  So  iiberspinnt  der  Mensch  die 
Vergangenheit  und  bandigt  sie,  so  ausser  sich  sien  Kunsttrieb.  .  .  .  {Nutzen  285) 

In  conclusion,  Der  griine  Kakadu  does  not  merely  offer  a  critical 
interpretation  of  the  French  Revolution  influenced  by  the  Austrian 
political  situation  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Presenting  the  shadows 
and  the  echoes  of  a  historic  event,  the  intermingling  of  Sein  and  Schein 
in  a  play  within  a  play,  it  also  anticipates  the  contemporary  debate  on 
the  inevitable  relationship  of  history  and  fiction  inviting  the  reader  to 
see  things  in  perspective,  in  the  "Perspektivische"  which  Nietzsche 
regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of  life.  Within  the  inescapable  con- 
dition of  language,  Schnitzlers's  play,  Der  griine  Kakadu,  can  still 
attempt  to  lead  its  readers  to  a  liberating  experience,  undercutting  cer- 
tainties, unmasking  the  presuppositions  of  politics  and  ideology,  and 
of  interpretations  that  present  themselves  as  absolutes. 
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Notes 

'  Amy  Colin,  Wolfgang  Kayser,  and  Holger  Sandig  among  others  have  argued  that  the  play 
is  about  revolution,  yet  they  do  not  ask  the  question  of  history.  As  I  will  argue  in  this  paper, 
this  is  the  more  fundamental  question  in  Schnitzler's  play. 

-  The  event  made  Schnitzler's  father  lose  all  his  savings.  Schnitzler  was  eleven  years  old  at  the 
time  (Horwath  27-8). 

'  Horwath  argues  that,  before  Schnitzler  and  before  1873,  some  minor  Austrian  authors  had 
already  dealt  with  the  theme  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  in  a  different  way.  In  1862  the  pro- 
tagonist of  Ludwig  Eckardt's  Weltburger  und  Patriot  is  disappointed  by  the  Terror,  but  still  hopes 
in  the  Revolution  as  a  way  to  cosmopolitanism.  In  Marie  Roland  (1867),  Marie  von  Ebner- 
Eschenbach  emphasizes  the  Gironde's  attitude,  in  order  to  avoid  any  extreme  solution,  be  it 
Jacobinism  or  Ancient  Regime.  By  1870,  doubt  and  pessimism  characterize  the  tone  of  Robert 
Hamerling's  Danton  une  Robespierre.  For  the  first  time  after  Biichner,  the  problem  of  the  abyss 
that  divides  theory  from  practice  is  raised  and  left  unsolved.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Revo- 
lution did  not  pave  the  way  to  any  real  improvement.  According  to  Horwath,  Schnitzler  starts 
from  here,  leaving  the  stage  to  the  masochist  taste  of  his  aristocrats,  to  Henry's  dreams,  Prospere's 
calculations,  and  Grasset's  career  plans  (32-40). 

■*  Schnitzler  was  certainly  familiar  with  Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Base,  as  noted  in  a  letter  to  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal  (Hillebrand  81).  So  far,  only  R.  Duhamel  and  G.  Kluge  have  explored  the 
similarities  between  the  two  authors.  Duhamel  shows  how  close  Schnitzler's  nominalism  is  to 
Nietzsche's,  and  underlines  how  both  authors  shared  a  critical  attitude  towards  the  "lijgenhafte 
Einrichtungen  unserer  Gesellschaft:  die  Ehe;  die  Arbeit;  den  Beruf;  das  Vaterland;  die  Familie; 
die  Ordnung;  das  Recht"  (Schnitzler  qtd.  in  Duhamel  21). 

'  "The  important  point  is  that  most  historical  sequences  can  be  emplotted  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways,  so  as  to  provide  different  interpretations  of  those  events  and  to  endow  them  with  dif- 
ferent meanings  .  .  ."  (White  85). 
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WHO'S  AFRAID  OF  DORBECK? 

THE  ROMANTIC  SEDUCTION  OF  THE  READER  AND 
THE  IMPLOSION  OF  BOURGEOIS  PERCEPTION.  A 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  READING  OF  WILLELM  F. 
HERMANS'  DE  DONKERE  KAMER  VAN  DAMOKLES 

AND  ITS  REFERENCE  TO  HOLDERLIN'S  HYPERION. 


Harald  Weilnbock 


De  donkere  kamer,  dokere  Damokles,  donkere 
Dionysos,  donkere  Dorbeck-Derrida 

(Christa  Johnson) 


The  appearance  of  De  donkere  kamer  in  1958  caused  an  overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic  response  with  the  Dutch  audience  which  took  both 
the  author  and  the  publisher  by  surprise  (Smulders  13).  This  enthu- 
siasm was  immediately  followed  by  manifold  endeavors  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  puzzHng  plot  that  apparently  escapes  any  kind  of  reso- 
lution. Interpretations  like  C.  Bersma's  claiming  the  existence  of  Dor- 
beck  opposed  those  Hke  A.  Betlem's  holding  that  Dorbeck  is  merely 
the  ego  ideal  projection  of  the  pathological  Osewoudt  (Janssen  42). 
With  the  appearance  of  Janssen's  and  Smulders'  less  polarized  read- 
ings, it  became  increasingly  obvious  that  more  is  at  stake  with  De 
donkere  kamer  than  the  mere  resolution  of  what  had  been  read  as  a 
trivial  detective  novel  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  is  appropriate.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
and  in  what  sense  Dorbeck  exists  has  not  reached  a  consensus;  mean- 
while critics  have  begun  to  abandon  the  question  altogether  (Smulders 
50;  267).  Indeed,  the  novel's  most  interesting  aspect  is  its  psychologi- 
cal impact  on  the  audience,  since  the  intense  reaction  indicates  that 
sensitive  issues  have  been  touched  upon.  What  determined  the  strong 
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reader  response  process?  What  are  the  reader's  historical  and  psycho- 
logical dispositions  inducing  the  almost  spellbound  fascination  in 
which  s/he  attempts  to  meticulously  resolve  all  complications  about 
Dorbeck,  and  thus  succumbs  to  the  game  which  the  author  in  his  un- 
mistakable feel  for  his  audience  imposed  on  the  reader? 

Contrary  to  Janssen  and  Smulders,  however,  I  will  argue  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  clearly  answer  the  question  about  Dorbeck's  existence 
and  show  that  it  is  really  only  a  surface  problem  and  not  in  the  true 
sense  "principiell  onoplosbaar'  (Smuldlers  50).  It  can  be  resolved  easily 
once  one  reads  the  novel  for  what  it  is:  a  fictional  text;  consequently, 
one  escapes  being  manipulated  into  the  position  of  an  investigator 
viewing  the  novel  as  non-fictional  account  of  a  'real'  police  case. 
Granted,  the  author's  carefully  selective  presentation  of  data,  his  "liter- 
ari  misleiding"  (Smulders),  at  times  is  quite  apt  in  suggesting  that  Dor- 
beck  is  a  figment  of  Osewoudt's  imagination. 

Although  the  information  in  the  narration  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
cisely identify  and  locate  Dorbeck  as  an  historical  or  'real'  person,  the 
novel,  nevertheless,  provides  convincing  proof  of  his  existence.  Thus, 
De  donkere  kamer  is  not  about  the  delusions  of  a  literary  figure,  but 
about  the  sensitivities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  an  audience  that  lets  itself 
be  distracted  from  relying  on  this  proof.  The  novel  can  be  read  as  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  kind  of  psychological  entrapment  which  appeals 
to  a  particular  disposition  of  its  audience,  namely  the  disposition  for 
a  Doppelgdnger-'idtniiTicdLiion  or  alter-ego  identification  (Kohut  1971). 
This  disposition  marks  the  core  of  civilization's  every-day  pathology. 
It  is  able  to  both  produce  literature  and  trigger  a  witch  hunt  persecuting 
a  phantom  and/or  its  feared  lack  of  manliness.  The  novel's  socio- 
psychological  nature  functions  as  a  touchstone  for  the  accuracy  of 
bourgeois  perception,  which  in  early  20th  century  gave  way  to  seduc- 
tion, imploding  into  the  formation  of  enemy  images  and  the  emergence 
of  massive  violence.  The  biographical  information  about  Osewoudt 
clearly  delineates  the  psycho-sociological  premis  upon  which  any  indi- 
vidual's stability  is  hkely  to  be  impaired.  At  first  glance,  Osewoudt's 
rather  grave  trauma  seems  exceptional;  however,  it  is  merely  the  drastic 
representation  of  the  more  subtle  traumatisation  resulting  from  the 
every-day  pathology  of  "cultuur"  (HBH  38)  which  afflicts  his  whole 
environment  and  that  of  the  reader.  During  the  German  occupation, 
this  all-pervasive  milieu  caused  Dutch  society's  ambivalences  about 
German  Nazism  and  the  war.  For  heuristic  reasons  I  will  argue  that 
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the  reader  possesses  a  latent  disposition  for  alter-ego  identification  and 
for  impulses  of  narcissistic  rage  of  the  sort  Osewoudt  shows.  With  like 
intensity  s/he  becomes  entangled  in  the  doubt  about  Dorbeck's  exis- 
tence and  in  the  subsequent  attempt  to  give  an  all-encompassing  expla- 
nation of  the  novel's  confusing  details.  Comparable  to  Het  behouden 
huis  (HBH),  the  protagonist  of  this  narrative  implicitly  claims  to  serve 
an  anti-fascist  goal,  emphasizing  Hermans'  intention  to  present  his 
reader  with  a  psychogram  of  violence  formation  that  appHes  to  na- 
tional warfare  and  revolution,  for  both  phenomena  have  their  roots 
in  bourgeois  mentahty.  By  comprehensively  inscribing  Holderlins 
Hyperion,  Hermans  broadens  the  historical  scope  of  this  psychogram 
of  violence  far  beyond  the  early  20th  century.  He  not  only  introduces 
a  troublesome  aspect  of  the  reception  of  German  philosophy,  but  also 
gives  a  psycho-historical  pointer  towards  the  origin  of  the  donkere 
kamer  of  the  nuclear  family  emerging  at  the  time  of  Holderlins  Roman- 
ticism (Luhman).  The  allusion  to  Hegel's  aesthetics  continues  this 
theme  while  the  topic  of  photography  adds  a  more  recent  aspect  to  it, 
in  many  respects,  reminiscent  of  Walter  Benjamins  thought  on  me- 
chanical reproducibility.  I  will  attempt  to  integrate  these  philosophical 
cross-references  into  the  psychobiographic  context  and  then  discuss  the 
novel's  pseudo-therapeutic  function. 

The  fact  that  Dorbeck  exists  and  is  presented  in  the  text  in  the  same 
way  as  all  the  other  figures  is  reconfirmed  by  Ria's  independent  per- 
ception of  Dorbeck:  "Hij  leek  precies  op  jou  .  .  ."  (22).  Ria's  death 
poses  a  problem  only  from  an  investigator's  point  of  view  and  not  from 
the  reader's.  Turlings  is  another  witness  to  Dorbeck's  existence,  since 
he  saw  him  at  the  site  of  the  Haarlem  assassination  but  confused  him 
with  Osewoudt,  thereby  clearly  noticing  the  difference  in  clothing.  The 
final  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Osewoudt's  perception  and  of  Dorbeck's 
existence  is  the  uniform  that  was  found  by  German  investigators.  Given 
that  the  novel  appears  to  reproduce  each  of  the  quoted  subtexts  ob- 
jectively and  authentically,  be  it  a  newspaper  article,  letter,  sign,  or  per- 
sonal message,  every  signed  message  by  Dorbeck  can  also  be  taken  as 
additional  proof  of  his  existence. 

Since  the  actuality  of  Dorbeck  as  a  literary  figure  is  indisputable, 
the  question  needs  to  be  asked  why  Osewoudt  identifies  so  strongly 
with  him.  The  contrast  in  temperament  certainly  facihtates  this  reac- 
tion, whereas  the  striking  resemblance  can  be  seen  as  the  most  ficti- 
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tious  aspect  of  the  plot  since  the  ideahzation  of  a  charismatic  figure 
generally  works  without  this  physical  resemblance.  The  true  psycho- 
biographical  reasons  for  such  a  narcissistic  alter-ego  identification  are 
to  be  found  in  the  information  on  Osewoudt's  family  background. 
Osewoudt's  mother  was  suffering  from  psychotic  breakdowns  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  borderline  case.  Since  the  mother  was  hospital- 
ized only  temporarily,  the  son,  whom  the  mother  regularly  took  to  bed 
with  her  (8),  had  been  continuously  exposed  to  a  form  of  primary  in- 
teraction that  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  largely  inconsistent,  un- 
empathic,  or  even  paradoxical  (Bateson  147),  therefore,  pathogenic. 
This  is  bound  to  cause  a  mother  fixation  in  a  strictly  pre-oedipal  sense, 
which  prevents  the  child's  separation  thus  impairing  the  formation  of 
an  identity  and  of  an  autonomous  perception.  Osewoudt's  whole  life 
and,  in  particular,  his  marriage  appear  to  be  determined  by  his  un- 
resolved mother  fixation,  which,  for  instance  shows  in  his  guilt  com- 
plex about  the  cherries  he  meant  to  give  to  his  mother  (139).  Although 
Osewoudt  once  ponders  about  the  impact  of  his  mother  on  his  life 
(101),  he  is  not  aware  that  the  true  reasons  for  his  apathy,  his  aggres- 
sion, and  his  propensity  for  narcissistic  identification  lie  in  the  dyna- 
mics of  his  early  famihy  situation,  which  precedes  the  narrated  time 
of  the  novel.  It,  therefore,  is  the  function  of  the  little  story  about  the 
man  on  the  raft,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  is  told  by  Ose- 
woudt's teacher,  to  allegorically  express  this  primary  situation.  The 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  represents  young  Osewoudt  being  situ- 
ated in  an  unauthentic  emotional  environment;  like  the  hero  of  the 
story,  young  Osewoudt  in  his  pathogenic  family  setting  can  be  envis- 
aged as  being  thirsty  in  the  middle  of  the  salty  ocean:  he  lacks  the  emo- 
tional nurturing  represented  by  fresh  water  and  only  receives  the  offers 
of  narcissistic  relationships  that  deceitfully  resemble  fresh  water  but 
are,  in  fact,  salty  ocean  water.  Osewoudt  must  save  his  raft  at  any  cost 
and  steer  his  course  on  the  unruly  sea  of  a  pathogenic  family  milieu 
since  his  only  alternative  is  to  drown  in  the  complete  collapse  of  his 
identity  formation.  Osewoudt  is,  therefore,  forced  to  compensate  for 
the  tremendous  aggression  between  his  parents  by  symbolically  taking 
the  much  detested  salt  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  on  his  boat.  Tak- 
ing the  water  also  means  to  accept  the  pathogenic  relationships.  Ward- 
ing off  lightning  and  fire,  Osewoudt  is  also  forced  to  suppress  his  own 
anger  and  frustration  which  then  inevitably  return  in  his  fantasies  of 
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canon  fire  and  in  his  murders.  The  excessive  amusement  that  this  story 
triggers  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  the  instructor's  peculiar  instiga- 
tion of  the  general  laughter,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  blocked  by  an 
initial  silence,  indicates  the  story's  significance  for  the  collective  psy- 
chology of  the  entire  cultural  setting.  The  cultural  milieu  does  not 
provide  sufficient  primary  empathy  in  the  sense  of  Winnicott's  good- 
enough  environment  (Hughes  128).  It  is  in  permanent  danger  of  im- 
ploding into  the  identification  with  the  aggressor  once  it  decides  not 
to  stay  on  the  raft  and  die  of  thirst  as  Osewoudt  decided  when  he 
turned  into  lightning  and  fire  committing  murders  and  destroying 
himself. 

One  of  the  novel's  most  valuable  qualities  is  its  demonstration  of 
what  is  not  even  clear  to  psychoanalytic  thought  at  that  time,  namely, 
that  sexuality  is  not  of  primary  importance  to  the  human  psyche.  Well 
before  the  English  object-relation-theorists  could  bear  any  influence 
on  orthodox  Freudian  thought,  Hermans  presents  Osewoudt,  a  charac- 
ter having  had  complete  sexual  gratification  since  his  early  adolescence, 
yet  possessing  a  severely  unstable  personahty.  In  addition,  Osewoudt's 
sexual  behavior  displays  indications  of  "enraged  sadism"  (8)  which, 
as  Barbara  Schapiro  points  out,  represents  a  latent  misogynist  aspect 
of  the  "schizoid-narcissistic"  (10)  orientation  of  Romantic  poetry.  He 
does  not  dare  to  have  sex  with  Marianne  without  remaining  "gepant- 
serd"  (91),  i.e.,  leaving  his  clothes  on,  thus  recalHng  Wilhelm  Reich's 
notion  of  the  "character  armor"  or  "narcissistic  barrier"  (40).  While 
having  sexual  intercourse  he  cannot  deal  with  what  he  perceives  as  the 
ambivalent  "glimlach" — the  smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa — which  is  why 
he  suffocates  this  smile  with  a  kiss,  thus  appeasing  his  anxiety  with 
the  sadistic  fantasy  of  having  "haar  lichaam  gevangen  .  .  .  tussen  twee 
haken,  of  tussen  twee  polen  van  een  batterij  en  een  stroom  van  hoog 
voltage  joeg  hij  door  haar  lichaam  zodat  het  in  een  krampachtig  schok- 
kende  beweging  kwam  en  zij  kreunde  als  een  gemartelde"  (91).  It  is, 
therefore,  no  coincidence  that  Osewoudt  kills  the  youth  leader  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  "[h]ij  sag  haar  eerst  glimlachen  ..."  (125).  The 
killing  is  reminiscent  of  the  murder  in  Het  behouden  hius,  which  also 
can  be  read  from  the  perspective  of  a  mother  fixation;  there,  the  smile 
appears  in  the  context  of  the  strange  image  of  the  thumb-sucking  ba- 
bies who  are  boiled  in  bath  water  that  is  too  hot  (HBH  23). 

One  of  the  most  invisible  and  yet  profound  indications  of  the  dyadic 
mother  fixation  is  the  text's  avoidance  of  the  question  about  Ose- 
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woudt's  father.  The  fact  that  nobody  seems  to  show  any  sympathy  for 
the  killed  father,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Osewoudt  feels  sorry  about 
this  only  because  he  did  not  kill  his  father  himself  cannot  automati- 
cally be  taken  as  objective  proof  of  the  father's  despisable  tempera- 
ment, especially  since  not  a  single  bit  of  information  on  his  behavior 
is  provided.  All  figures  in  the  text,  including  the  narrator,  seem  to  have 
an  unspoken  agreement  to  condemn  the  father,  and  yet  not  talk  about 
him  at  all.  The  text's  unspoken  father  taboo  is  implemented  by  the  nar- 
rator; it  is,  consequently,  to  be  understood  as  an  extension  of 
Osewoudt's  mother  fixation  onto  the  level  of  narration;  hence,  it  is  in- 
evitably imposed  on  the  reader  as  well. 

Osewoudt's  propensity  for  narcissistic  identification  becomes  most 
apparent  when  he  puts  the  finishing  touch  on  his  resemblance  with 
Dorbeck  by  dyeing  his  hair  black.  Narcissistically  fascinated  by  the  mir- 
ror image  of  his  own  smile,  he  experiences  feelings  of  grandiosity  and 
approaches  Marianne,  "zeker  dat  die  lach  zou  bewerken  dat  zij  alles 
zou  doen  wat  hij  haar  mocht  vragen"  (76).  The  narcissistic  quality  of 
Osewoudt's  motivation  and  its  political  dangerousness  become  clear 
when  contrasted  with  Marianne's  attitude  about  political  resistance. 
In  contrast  to  Osewoudt's  surrendering  to  a  complete  identification 
with  Dorbeck,  Marianne  distances  herself  from  all  ideology;  she  resists 
simply  "omdat  ik  weiger  mij  over  te  geven  aan  een  vijand''  (11;  italics 
H.  W.).  Moreover,  Marianne  reminds  the  reader  that  the  idea  of  free- 
dom is  an  ideological  concept,  and  that  there  are  virtually  no  rela- 
tionships without  projection:  "...  net  alsof  vrijheid  iets  is  dat  ooit 
bestaan  heeft"  (77).  However,  Marianne  has  a  stable  enough  identity 
to  deal  with  this  existential  uncertainty  in  a  productive  manner. 
Osewoudt,  on  the  contrary,  merges  with  an  idealized  person  who,  in 
Marianne's  sense,  could  be  called  his  vijand:  "ik  had  een  gevoel  of  ik 
een  verlengstuk  van  hem  was,  of  zoiets  als  een  deel  van  hem"  (176). 
The  paranoic  flip  side  of  this  narcissistic  identification  is  only  briefly 
alluded  to:  "ledereen  met  wie  ik  in  aanraking  kom,  gaat  te  gronde." 
(165). 

The  importance  of  the  mother  fixation  reappears  when  it  is  presented 
in  its  homoerotic  version  through  Ebernuss.  Osewoudt  certainly  shares 
Ebernuss'  fascination  about  his  imother's  murder  of  his  father. 
"Waartoe  heeft  een  vrouw  nog  een  man  nodig  als  zij  een  soon  heeft! 
Bij  de  bijen  is  het  precies  zo  ingericht:  na  de  bevruchting  gaat  het  man- 
netje  dood"  (207).  However,  Osewoudt  disagrees  with  Ebernuss' 
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preference  for  the  mother  over  a  female  lover,  Marianne,  about  whom 
he  would  not  have  bothered  had  he  been  able  to  save  Osewoudt's 
mother:  "Het  was  voor  jou  veel  beter  geweest  als  ik  je  mouder  had 
kunnen  behouden  in  plaats  van  dat  meisje  (208).  Osewoudt's  personal- 
ity is  more  intricate  than  Ebernuss',  which  compHes  with  the  inverse 
Oedipus  complex  that  Hermans,  on  the  basis  of  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge about  Freud,  links  to  Ebernuss'  homoeroticism.  Osewoudt's  ag- 
gressive impulse  includes  the  oedipal  aspect,  yet  displays  the  even  more 
comprehensive  nature  of  "narcissistic  rage"  (Kohut  1972):  "Alle  ob- 
stakels  die  hem  hadden  moeten  tegenhouden  .  .  .  zij  waren  bij  zijn 
nadering  neergesmakt:  zijn  vader,  zijn  tante  waren  dood"  (19). 
Contrary  to  Ebernuss'  paradigmatic  homosexual  mother  fixation, 
Osewoudt's  character  indicates  the  existence  of  what  D.  W.  Winnicott 
has  described  as  a  "split-off  female  element  [that]  prevents  homosexual 
practice"  (78).  Osewoudt's  tendency  for  unconditional  and  spHt-off 
violence  shows  not  only  in  his  sexual  behavior,  but  was  already  appar- 
ent in  his  aggressive  "vremde  visionen"  (19)  about  trains,  airplanes, 
and  unending  canon  fire  (21)  ultimately  reveahng  itself  in  the  murders 
he  commits.  This  split-off  violence  corresponds  with  the  protestant 
bourgeois  conflict  repression  depicted  in  Meneer  Nauta's  pacifistic  anti- 
militarism  and  liberaUsm.  Rather  than  being  real  liberaHsm  and  toler- 
ance this  pacifism  seems  to  be  more  of  a  reaction  formation  against 
smoothed  over  tensions  and  latent  aggressions.  This  kind  of  bourgeois 
bigotry  reveals  a  particularly  aesthetic  aspect  if  one  looks  at  Nauta's 
attitude  about  sexual  liberty;  for  this  liberalism  is  not  the  real  reason 
why  Nauta  condones  the  sexual  relationships  between  Ria  and  Ose- 
woudt.  The  text  connotes  an  underlying  and  half-conscious  consensus 
that  Ria  and  Osewoudt  are  a  suitable  couple  because  they  are  viewed 
as  degenerates  (99)  and  as  possessing  a  comparable  degree  of  ugliness. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  Nauta  would  have  had  objections  against  this 
relationship,  were  his  daughter  prettier.  In  a  brief  moment  of  male 
alliance  he  instantly  condones  Osewoudt's  affair  with  Elly  precisely  be- 
cause of  his  daughter's  unattractiveness  (55).  Hence,  Osewoudt's 
secondary  socialization  has  much  to  do  with  aesthetics  and  is  achieved 
during  his  stay  with  Nauta.  This  process  is  completed  at  precisely  the 
point  when  Osewoudt,  age  fifteen,  after  having  had  a  lasting  sexual 
relationship  suddenly  discovers  that  Ria  is  ugly.  However,  this  hap- 
pened after  the  groundwork  of  the  primary  sociahzation  had  already 
been  laid  at  home. 
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In  De  donkere  kamer  Hermans  points  towards  the  concept  of  beauty 
as  the  most  subtle,  and  yet  the  most  profound  aspect  of  modern  aliena- 
tion. Moreover,  the  plot  substantiates  the  aesthetic  evaluation  of  Ria, 
as  it  finally  shows  her  as  a  truly  despisable  character.  While  drawing 
the  reader  into  this  unspoken  consensus  about  Ria,  Hermans  confronts 
her/him  with  a  misogynist  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  subject  of  the 
aesthetic  judgment  is  continued  as  Osewoudt's  fate  is  repeatedly  deter- 
mined by  his  outer  appearance.  Elly  distrusts  him  because  of  his  ap- 
pearance, his  skin,  and  his  high-pitched  voice,  although  she  is  not  a 
beauty  herself — and  Osewoudt  notices  this  in  a  half-conscious  man- 
ner: when  he  imagines  the  scene  "hoe  Elly  ergens  stond,  door  Duitse 
politiemannen  omringd,  haar  handen  omhoog"  (89),  he  experiences 
an  unexplainable  and  uncontrollable  outburst  of  laughter  that,  on  the 
basis  of  this  context,  must  be  attributed  to  the  aesthetic  contrast  be- 
tween the  image  of  German  officers  and  the  ugly  little  resistance 
fighter.  Immediately  afterwards  Marianne  defines  Elly  as  not  being 
beautiful,  most  significantly,  by  means  of  the  photo  in  Elly's  passport. 
This  aesthetic  and  photographic  evaluation  makes  conscious 
Osewoudt's  uncontrollable  outburst  of  laughter;  for  before  looking  at 
the  photo  he  "[heeft]  haar  niet  zo  goed  bekeken"  (90).  During  his  ap- 
pointment at  the  station  Osewoudt  first  meets  the  real  youth  leader  who 
is  beautiful  and  then  the  disguised  resistance  fighter  who  has  "kromme 
benen,  geen  figuur"  (119).  This  ughness  seems  to  be  sufficient  iden- 
tification such  that  Osewoudt  does  not  even  undergo  the  prescribed 
identification  routine.  These  aesthetic  definitions  of  resistance  as  ugli- 
ness are  also  evident  in  van  Reve's  Hahnggraten.  Since  Ebernuss  does 
not  perceive  of  Osewoudt  as  ugly,  but  on  the  contrary  describes  him 
as  a  "slapende  Ganymed"  (194),  both  the  relativity  and  the  homopho- 
bia behind  this  aesthetic  judgment  appear.  Osewoudt's  appearance 
even  seems  to  determine  the  ultimate  verdict  on  his  case  when  Sel- 
derhorst  has  him  look  into  the  mirror:  "Was  did  een  gezicht  waarin 
ooit  iemand  einige  gelijkenis  met  Dorbeck  [meaning  the  resistance  hero] 
had  kunnen  ontdekken?"  (303);  and  the  narrator  confirms:  "Hij  sag 
er  uit  als  een  kantoorjuffrouw  die  weet  dat  sij  nooit  een  man  zal  krij- 
gen  ..."  Osewoudt  finally  realizes  the  grotesque  impact  of  mere  ap- 
pearances: "In  mijn  uiterlijk  heb  ik  mijn  hele  leven  gevangen  gezeten. 
.  .  .  Dat  is  de  oplossing  van  het  raadsel"  (326). 

The  subject  of  photography  represents  the  point  of  convergence  be- 
tween the  primary  aspect  of  alienation,  namely  Osewoudt's  narcissistic 
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personality  disorder  and  the  secondary  aspect,  modernity's  increasing 
mediatization.  The  second  aspect  refers  to  civilization's  increasing  ten- 
dency to  think  and  act  according  to  visual  representations  instead  of 
engaging  in  active  and  content-oriented  interaction.  Not  unlike  Her- 
mans, Walter  Benjamin  thematized  film  and  photography  in  a  com- 
parably ambivalent  manner,  raising  the  concept  of  the  photographic 
unconscious.  In  particular,  the  unsuccessful  mirror  photo  of  Osewoudt 
and  his  alter-ego,  Dorbeck,  underlines  the  entanglement  of  the  tech- 
nological topic  of  photography  with  the  socio-psychological  phenome- 
non of  narcissistic  personality  disorders.  Therefore  the  similarity 
between  Dorbeck  and  Osewoudt  is  "zoals  een  negatief  van  een  foto 
lijkt  op  een  positief"  (22);  these  complements  are  completely  depen- 
dent on  each  other,  just  as  Osewoudt's  ability  to  seduce  Marianne  de- 
pends on  his  being  able  to  keep  eye  contact  with  himself  via  mirror. 
Thomas  Elsaesser,  in  his  critique  of  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder,  came 
to  consider  his  camera  technique  of  mirror  shots  as  being  an  essential 
indication  of  fascist  mentality.  Indeed,  the  poisoning  of  Ebernuss  dur- 
ing the  procedure  of  taking  the  picture  indicates  the  aggression  inherent 
in  the  dark  room  of  the  narcissistic  relationship  as  well  as  in  that  of 
photography  itself.  The  donkere  kamer  of  the  Ebernuss  photo  is  dark 
enough  for  the  murder  and  then  artificially  illuminated  in  order  to 
produce  what  is  the  epitome  of  the  photo  as  lie.  The  donkere  kamer 
in  which  the  narcissistic  mirror  picture  with  Dorbeck  is  taken  is  too 
dark  for  a  photo  underlining  the  ultimate  frustration  of  a  hopeless  rela- 
tionship. In  Derrida's  sense,  Dorbeck  personifies  the  absence  of  the 
signified  which  is  always  already  replaced  by  yet  another  signifier  thus 
turning  all  objects  into  photographic  representations  (Johnson).  This 
absence  propels  an  unending  chain  of  signs  and  texts  which  are  never 
able  to  illuminate  the  dark  room  because  the  real  photo  of  the  signi- 
fied, like  Dorbeck  in  the  novel,  will  never  be  attainable.  The  real  photo, 
like  a  constructive  relationships  with  Dorbeck,  is  an  impossibility  since 
this  photo,  as  it  were,  stems  from  the  times  before  photography,  refer- 
ring back  to  the  half-conscious  realm  of  early  childhood.  The  hermetic 
nature  of  a  narcissistic  identification  shuts  off  the  involved  persons 
from  reality  and  from  each  other,  confining  them  to  the  realm  of  a 
"donkere  kamer"  or  a  "hermetisch  afgesloten  kamer"  (HBH  11). 
When  M.  Dupuis  metaphorically  describes  this  solipsism  as  existence 
in  an  egg  (250),  he  unwittingly  provides  a  rather  surreal  allusion  to 
Leibniz'  monad,  which  Frederic  Jameson  then  has  as  an  indication  of 
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the  postmodern  existence  of  the  "fensterlose  Monade"  (Huyssen  59). 
This  isolated  situation  does  not  allow  for  any  interaction  beyond  the 
regression  of  dyadic  identification  and  shows  the  inabihty  to  have  real, 
identification-free  object  relations.  The  positive  and  the  negative  of 
photography,  as  well  as  that  of  the  narcissistic  relationship  are  ideah- 
zation  and  the  concomitant  frustration  and  split-off  aggression  which 
then  can  be  used  for  various  political  purposes.  This  donkere  kamer 
is  the  dark  room  of  Damocles  because  the  mythological  Damocles 
figure  had  to  pay  for  his  excessive  praise  of  Dionysos  with  the  pain- 
ful awareness  of  the  sword,  thus  condensing  the  correlation  of  ideali- 
zation and  aggression  in  one  image.  It  is  only  through  parting  with 
Dionysos  that  Damokles  can  avoid  an  identification  with  the  aggres- 
sor which  would  force  him  to  resort  to  a  lifestyle  of  reactive  violence 
himself. 

Osewoudt,  unable  to  part  with  Dorbeck,  identifies  with  the  sword 
of  aggression  over  his  head.  However,  the  violent  acting-out  per  se  does 
not  stabilize  Osewoudt's  fragile  sense  of  self,  since  for  quite  a  while 
he  still  feels  that  Dorbeck  is  more  responsible  for  his  achievements  than 
he  himself.  Ironically,  it  is  precisely  his  imprisonment  and  investiga- 
tion by  the  Germans  that  facilitate  Osewoudt's  psychological  self- 
demarcation  and  separation  from  Dorbeck.  At  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  reader  to  participate  in  Osewoudt's 
working-through.  During  the  investigation,  Dorbeck's  real  existence 
is  permanently  questioned,  as  well  as  Osewoudt's  actions.  He  is  there- 
fore constantly  forced  to  defend  both  Dorbeck's  as  it  were  non- 
narcissistic  existence  as  a  real  person  and  his  own  actions  as  indepen- 
dently carried  out  undertakings.  This  reconfirms  the  realistic  aspects 
of  his  relationship  to  Dorbeck  which  run  counter  to  Osewoudt's  in- 
cHnation  for  total  identification.  It  is,  therefore,  not  coincidental  that 
Osewoudt,  whose  lack  of  stable  identity  is  symbolized  in  his  being  a 
seven-month  child,  spends  exactly  nine  months  in  German  prisons. 
Thus,  for  Osewoudt,  the  police  interrogation  works  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  a  psychoanalytic  process.  Albert  D.  Hutter  has  pointed  out 
that  the  concurrent  emergence  of  psychoanalysis  and  detective  fiction 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  is  no  coincidence:  "Psychoanalysis  un- 
dertakes a  similar  and  broader  reconstruction  [than  detective  fiction] 
and  it,  too,  attempts  to  shape  a  personal  history  into  its  most  complete 
and  its  most  convincing  form"  (Hutter  200).  From  a  psychological 
point  of  view  it  can  be  held  that  Osewoudt's  interaction  with  Dorbeck 
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at  the  outset  of  the  novel  was  less  real  than  his  therapeutic  dealing  with 
Dorbeck  during  the  investigation:  In  the  beginning  there  is  still 
complete  identification  which  then  develops  towards  increasing 
differentiation.  But  Hermans  is  clearly  not  heading  for  a  therapeutic 
happyending  since  this  would  thwart  the  reader-response  process.  After 
the  positive  termination  of  the  quasi-therapeutic  questioning  by  the 
Germans,  Osewoudt  meets  Dorbeck  again  in  what  must  be  viewed  as 
a  counter  productive  incidence,  after  having  made  therapeutic  head- 
way. One  of  the  most  interesting  effects  of  the  novel's  narration  is  its 
ability  to  distract  from  the  fact  that  at  the  point  when  Osewoudt 
poisons  Ebernuss,  he  has  objectively  more  reason  to  trust  Ebernuss 
than  he  ever  had  to  trust  Dorbeck  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  neither 
with  regard  to  personal  background  nor  to  political  intention.  Never- 
theless, his  last  encounter  with  Dorbeck  instantly  makes  him  abandon 
the  relationship  with  Ebernuss,  which  is  real,  precisely  because  of  the 
oddities  and  ambivalences  involved  in  deahng  with  the  German.  In- 
stead, he  blindly  and  unambivalently,  i.e.  regressively,  follows  the  rules 
of  idealized  Dorbeck  who  is  going  to  disappear  again,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  other  than  a  narcissistic  mirror  photo  that  never  material- 
izes and  a  piece  of  information  that  Ebernuss  could  have  provided  as 
well.  Osewoudt — and  along  with  him  the  reader — is  once  again  caught 
in  the  interplay  of  narcissistic  interaction,  repeating  this  pattern  in  a 
significant  way  when  he  goes  to  visit  Marianne  and  the  baby.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  intense  identificational  bond  that  narcissistic  personali- 
ties have  with  their  children  that  Osewoudt  does  not  even  think  of 
asking  about  Marianne  after  having  been  led  to  his  dead  child.  A  close 
look  at  the  letter  he  writes  to  her  when  she  supposedly  is  in  Israel  (312) 
shows  that  his  attempt  to  contact  her  really  only  aims  at  having  her 
as  a  witness  for  Dorbeck's  existence  which  is  nonsensical  in  the  first 
place  because  she  has  never  really  met  Dorbeck.  The  true  psycholog- 
ical reason  behind  this  impulse  lies  in  Osewoudt's  inability  to  face  his 
beloved  women  without  having  Dorbeck  by  his  side.  The  Reader,  of 
course,  is  once  again  seduced  into  believing  in  the  validity  of  the  al- 
legedly insurmountable,  yet  unspecified  obstacles  that  prevent 
Osewoudt  from  searching  for  Marianne  in  Israel. 

On  the  level  of  the  reader-response  process,  the  kilhng  of  Ebernuss 
marks  a  decisive  threshold  since  this  is  a  chance  to  develop  sympathetic 
feelings  for  Ebernuss  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  charismatic  force 
of  Dorbeck,  who  demands  he  bhndly  accept  the  not  really  warranted 
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necessity  of  Ebernuss'  death.  The  reader  follows  Osewoudt  in  his  un- 
conditional identification  to  the  extent  that  he  personally  is  bent  to 
form  a  narcissistic  transference;  to  the  same  extent,  the  reader  will  be 
caught  in  his  distressful  doubt  about  Dorbeck's  existence.  For  the  au- 
dience even  more  than  for  Osewoudt  himself,  Dorbeck  is  what  D.  W. 
Winnicott  calls  a  transitional  object.  This  psychoanalytic  concept  refers 
to  emotionally  charged  objects  which,  hke  children's  toys,  have  a 
theoretical  status  in  between  the  child's  subjective  projection  and  the 
outside  objective  reality,  as  if  these  objects  were  not  quite  real,  but  not 
merely  projections  either.  When  the  child  establishes  transitional  ob- 
jects during  play,  her/his  perception  gradually  gains  independence 
from  the  primary  caretaker  and,  at  the  same  time,  adopts  a  more  ac- 
curate concept  of  what  is  agreed  upon  as  being  objective  reality. 
Regarding  the  transitional  objects  of  the  child,  Winnicott  states  that 
there  is  an  unspoken  agreement  between  the  child  and  the  caretaker 
that  she/he  never  asks  the  question:  "  'Did  you  conceive  of  this,  or  was 
this  presented  to  you  from  outside?'  The  important  point  is  that  no 
answer  to  this  question  is  expected.  The  question  is  not  to  be  formu- 
lated" (Winnicott  12).  The  Dorbeck  figure  functions  similarly  to  such 
a  transitional  object.  The  novel  provokes  precisely  the  audience's 
capacity  of  objective  perception  and  specifically  focuses  on  the  sen- 
sitive issue  of  political  perceptiveness.  Thus,  the  general  state  of  the 
early  20th  century  shows  both  in  Osewoudt's  pathological  narcissism 
and  in  the  audience's  propensity  to  be  seduced  into  the  paranoid  ques- 
tion about  Dorbeck's  existence.  Both  phenomena  are  intrinsically  and 
psychologically  hnked  to  the  most  extreme  form  of  this  pathology, 
represented  in  the  psychosis  of  Osewoudt's  mother.  On  the  reader- 
response  level,  the  novel  initiates  a  "therapeutic  discourse"  (252)  in 
an  even  more  comprehensive  manner  than  Joseph  Gold  suggested;  for 
the  working-through  of  a  separation  process  goes  deeper  than  "re- 
framing  [fixed]  cognitive  structures"  (260). 

Aside  from  the  reference  to  Damokles  and  Hegel,  Hermans  places 
the  resistance  fighter  syndrome  within  the  framework  of  Friedrich 
Holderlin's  writing  who  dealt  with  this  same  issue  in  his  personal  life 
and  in  his  work.  Hermans  explicitly  refers  to  Holderlin's  Hyperion 
when  the  German  officer  Kriigener  quotes  a  line  from  this  novel: 
"Hoelderin  [!]  zegt:  .  .  .  de  mens  is  een  god  als  hij  droomt,  maar  een 
bedelaar  als  hij  denkt"  (235;  Hyperion  9).  Kriigener 's  romantic  bend 
is  motivated  by  his  troubled  gender  identification  which  leaves  him  in 
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the  awkward  predicament  of  not  feeling  any  real  interest  in  women  and 
yet  not  being  homosexual  either.  Therefore,  Kriigener  is  instantly  fas- 
cinated by  the  androgynous  looking  Osewoudt  in  a  comparable  way 
that  Osewoudt  is  fascinated  by  Dorbeck.  Holderlin's  Hyperion  also 
shares  this  dilemma  of  male  identification  relationships.  Osewoudt  re- 
lates to  Dorbeck  like  Hyperion  related  to  Alabanda  as  well  as  to  Bel- 
larmin,  to  whom  Hyperion  writes  most  of  the  letters  that  constitute 
this  German  novel.  Bellarmin  parallels  Dorbeck  since  his  main  function 
is  defined  through  his  very  absence,  an  absence  that  in  the  Derridian 
sense  sets  off  the  interminable  process  of  letter  production,  whereas 
in  the  Kohutian  sense,  it  triggers  the  narcissistic  rage  of  national 
warfare  or  revolution.  Thus,  Dorbeck  instigates  Osewoudt 's  violent 
resistance  actions  just  as  Alabanda  brings  about  Hyperion's  involve- 
ment in  the  Greek  independence  war.  The  fundamental  desperation  in- 
herent in  this  psychological  make-up  is  revealed  in  Kriigener's  violent 
dream  about  gender  transformation  via  decapitation  (235),  which  is 
likewise  situated  in  the  context  of  the  French  Revolution.  Like  with 
Osewoudt,  this  relationship  shows  Hyperion's  narcissism'  "Wo  ist  das 
Wesen,  das,  wie  meines,  sie  [Diotima]  erkannte?  in  welchem  Spiegel 
sammelten  sich,  so  wie  in  mir,  die  Strahlen  dieses  Lichts?"  (62).  The 
nature  of  this  love  seems  to  be  condensed  in  a  mirror-metaphor:  the 
relationship  between  Osewoudt  and  Marianne  literally  commences  as 
a  communication  through  a  mirror.  Hyperion  leaves  Diotima  and 
somewhat  self-indulgently  does  not  dare  to  return  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful war  because  he  feels  ashamed,  therewith  causing  her  death.  Ose- 
woudt almost  literally  quotes  Hyperion  when  he  writes  to  Marianne: 
".  .  .  .  maar  ik  geloof  niet  dat  ik  je  nog  gelukkig  zou  kunnen  maken" 
(312).  After  the  loss  of  his  narcissistic  identification  with  Dorbeck, 
Osewoudt  is  unable  to  continue  the  relationship  with  Marianne.  Being 
a  truly  independent  person,  Marianne  would  have  been  the  most  desir- 
able partner  for  Osewoudt.  Instead  he  intends  to  join  the  secret  ser- 
vice. In  both  male  protagonists  compulsive  warfare  and  the  inability  to 
face  the  beloved  woman  appeare  interconnected.  However,  De  donkere 
kamer  differs  significantly  from  Hyperion  with  respect  to  the  female 
figure.  Whereas  Diotima  is  the  euqally  unstable  counterpart  of  Hype- 
rion and  ends  up  dying  of  unfulfilled  love,  Marianne,  stable  and  de- 
termined, is  a  resistance  fighter  who  survives  the  loss  of  her  child  and 
her  lover,  and  escapes  to  Isarel.  Also  unlike  Hyperion,  who  narcissisti- 
cally  suppresses  all  awareness  about  his  psychological  dilemma  through 
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his  melodramatic  and  nostalgic  fatalism,  Osewoudt  is  shot  to  death  un- 
der curious  circumstances  partly  indicative  of  suicidal  intent.  As  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  self-indulgence  of  Hyperion,  who  goes  on  writing 
his  unending  letter  to  Bellarmin  who  never  responds,  Osewoudt  at  least 
begins  to  resolve  his  identification  with  Dorbeck  during  the  interro- 
gation by  the  Germans.  It  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  Osewoudt's  true 
actions  of  resistance  that  he  contradicts  Kriigener's  Holderlin  quote 
with  determination:  "Dan  liever  altijd  een  bedelaar  .  .  ."  (235).  There- 
fore, it  is  crucial  for  Osewoudt  to  resist  the  offer  of  his  mother's  psy- 
chiatrist to  declare  him  unaccountable  for  his  actions,  which  happened 
in  Holderlin's  case  after  his  friend  Sinclair  was  arrested  on  account  of 
Jacobine  conspiracy.  Holderlin  was  hospitalized  partly  in  order  to  es- 
cape prosecution  and  then  was  diagnosed  as  schizophrenic;  he  was, 
consequently,  confined  in  the  famous  Holderlin  tower  in  Tiibingen  for 
almost  forty  years.  For  Osewoudt  giving  in  to  the  offer  of  his  mother's 
psychiatrist  would  have  been  tantamount  to  surrendering  to  his  mother 
fixation,  as  it  happened  to  Holderlin,  whose  mother  actually  commis- 
sioned the  hospitalization  (Bertaux  598-633;  Pilgrim  101-110). 

The  psycho-sociological  context  of  Hermans'  novel  unfolds  a  sub- 
tle psychology  of  violence  that  applies  both  to  the  motivation  of  mili- 
tant resistance  and  to  the  psychology  of  national  warfare.  Through  the 
reference  to  the  Damokles  myth  and  to  Hegel's  aesthetics  as  well  as 
through  the  extensive  inscription  of  Holderlin's  Hyperion,  the  novel 
also  delineates  a  psycho-historic  context  of  a  syndrome  comprising 
male  identification,  latent  manic-depression,  romantic  love,  and  war- 
fare. By  quoting  Holderlin,  this  cultural  context  receives  a  particularly 
German  connotation,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Germany's 
enthusiastic  Holderlin  reception  during  the  two  World  Wars  and  in 
particular  the  National  Socialist's  appreciation  of  Holderhn  that  in- 
troduced Holderlin  to  a  Dutch  audience  (Ad  den  Besten  220).  In  Her- 
mans' De  donkere  kamer  van  Damokles  it  is,  therefore,  Osewoudt's 
only  real  and  ultimate  act  of  political  resistance  to  refute  the  "self- 
referentiality"  (de  Man  16)  of  Holderlin's  hymnic  romanticism  and  its 
soUpsistic  retreat  into  the  absolutism  of  a  "Literary  Absolute"  (La- 
coue-Labarthe/Nancy).  Osewoudt  took  a  stance  against  the  roman- 
tic entrapment  of  the  introspective  existence  of  a  donkere  kamer  of 
modern  dreams  which  consist  of  photographies:  "Zo  sterk  als  ik  die 
lucht  in  mijn  droom  rook,  hag  ik  die  lucht  nog  nooit  geroken.  O! 
Hoelderin  [!]  zegt:  de  mens  is  een  god  als  hij  droomt,  maar  een  be- 
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delaar  als  hij  denkt. — Dan  liever  alteijd  een  bedelaar,  zei  Osewoudt" 
(235). 

Osewoudt  was  not  able  to  escape  the  'fatal  attraction'  of  photog- 
raphy, being  the  latest  metamorphosis  of  the  romantic  Literary  Abso- 
lute and  its  Doppelgdnger  (Kittler).  The  circulating  photos  in  this 
absolutist  donkere  kamer  represent  the  interminable  chain  of  signifiers 
that  turn  into  the  "Ecstasy  of  Communication"  (Baudrillard)  causing 
the  failure  of  all  interaction  throughout  the  whole  novel.  The  eccen- 
tric dynamic  of  this  postmodern  condition  resembles  a  whirlpool  of 
photographic  images  which,  floating  through  the  text,  have  lost  their 
referents.  This  disorientation  is  about  to  turn  into  the  ecstasy  of  the 
commodity,  being  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  sign  as  it  degenerates  into 
the  signal  (Poster  4)  of  the  designer  environment  (Kroker  18).  The  pho- 
tograph and  its  always  unfulfilled  promise  to  allow  for  seeing  oneself 
from  the  outside  (HBH  25)  kicks  off  the  metonymic  chain  reaction  of 
the  pictures/signifiers  as  commodities,  which  is  why  the  narrator  in  Het 
behuoden  huis  is  left  with  two  cameras  which,  on  the  last  Unes  of  the 
novella,  he  is  about  to  trade  in.  The  text  leaves  open  what  he  would 
get  in  exchange  since,  in  any  event,  it  will  only  be  the  always  already 
replaced  surrogate-signifier  of  the  following  generation,  thus  fore- 
shadowing Georges  Batailles  excess  economy  (Kroker  19).  According 
to  Baudrillard,  only  "death  signifies  the  reversibility  of  the  sign" 
(Poster  5)  or  the  picture,  and  Osewoudt  has  to  die  after  the  camera  has 
once  again  deceived  him.  He  also  has  to  die  for  the  sake  of  the  reader 
who  is  forced  to  develop  a  sharper  perception  than  that  of  the  'care- 
less color-print'  (HBH  43)  for  he  is  forced  to  develop  a  sharper  read- 
ing of  the  novel,  thus  escaping  the  developing  bath  of  photography. 
Osewoudt  refuted  Holderlin — it  is  the  reader  who  has  to  refute  the 
donkere  [k]amer[a]. 
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Black  Bread,  White  Bread:  German  Intellectuals  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Thomas  P.  Saine.  Studies  in  German  Literature,  Linguis- 
tics, and  Culture  36.  Columbia,  SC:  Camden  House,  1988.  xii  + 
427  pp. 


In  Black  Bread,  White  Bread,  Thomas  P.  Saine  examines  contem- 
poraneous works  of  "liigh"  literature  and  lesser  known  writings  deal- 
ing with  the  French  Revolution,  written  by  German  observers  and 
Germans  participating  in  the  Revolution.  The  study  is  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  his  Von  der  Kopernikanischen  bis  zur  Franzosischen 
Revolution:  Die  Auseinandersetzung  der  deutschen  FrUhaufkldrung 
mit  der  neuen  Zeit  (Berhn:  Schmidt,  1987),  although  only  pp.  256-70 
of  the  Schmidt  book  can  properly  be  considered  this.  Saine's  methodo- 
logical approach  is  sociohistorical  but  non-Marxist:  he  refers  frequently 
to  what  he  perceives  to  be  egregious  interpretive  tactics  by  Marxist 
Jakobinerforscher  such  as  Walter  Grab,  Heinrich  Scheel,  Gert  Mat- 
tenklott  and  Klaus  Scherpe.  By  contrast,  his  own  study  is  meant  to  be 
as  exhaustive  and  fair  as  possible  to  several  political  viewpoints.  Direct 
quotations  from  German  are  left  untranslated.  The  text  is  followed  by 
a  very  useful  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary  literature  as  well 
as  an  index  of  names  and  titles. 

Saine  argues  that  German  intellectuals  tended  to  view  the  French 
Revolution  through  the  lens  of  their  own  preconception  of  the  histor- 
ical meaning  and  achievement  of  the  German  Reformation.  German 
political  philosophy  was  not  so  concerned  with  the  specific  form  of 
government,  but  on  whether  the  particular  ruler  was  adequately 
progressive  (with  nostalgic  longing,  German  intellectuals  often  praised 
the  ideals  of  Frederick  II  and  Joseph  II  during  the  Revolution).  Similar 
transformation  was  thought  to  be  unnecessary  at  home,  especially  in 
the  more  progressive  Protestant  regions  such  as  Saxony  and  Prussia, 
since  these  areas  were  seen  as  having  had  already  advanced  past  the 
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stage  of  the  Enlightenment  in  which  the  French  now  found  themselves. 
UnHke  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  models,  the  French  and  inhabitants  in 
German  Catholic  territories  seemed  to  be  prevented  by  their  rulers  from 
entering  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  The  German  intellectuals'  aversion 
to  democratic  ideals  did  not  contradict  their  outlook  on  the  Enlight- 
enment or  the  Revolution.  They  were  wary  of  granting  undue  power 
and  influence  to  the  Volk;  it  was  enough  to  teach  the  Volk  its 
"proper" — that  is,  trivial — role  in  society.  The  intellectuals  therefore 
resisted  the  notion  of  importing  the  revolutionary  spirit.  If  Germans 
were  to  learn  from  the  Revolution,  then  at  a  distance,  without  the  risk 
of  inciting  their  subjugated  compatriots.  As  a  political  goal,  German 
democracy  was  risky  as  it  could  transform  the  masses  into  jeopardizers 
of  political  stability. 

German  intellectuals  championed  their  supposedly  important  role 
in  the  French  Revolution.  This  was  particularly  true  of  writers  who 
worked  to  inform  and  advise  governments.  Actually,  the  conceit  of 
putting  a  spin  on  pubhc  discourse  was  just  that — a  conceit,  more 
fallacy  than  reality — as  their  ideas  were  of  consistent  interest  only 
among  themselves.  As  might  be  expected,  ideology  divided  the  Ger- 
man intellectuals  with  regard  to  the  Revolution.  Conservatives  were 
opposed  to  imitating  the  Revolution  or  reforming  German  society 
along  French  lines.  Liberals  identified  with  the  Revolution  until  the 
summer  of  1793,  considering  it  a  natural  extension  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, rationalist  values,  cosmopolitanism,  and  the  progress  of  human- 
ity. Most  liberals  were  sympathetic  to  the  Revolution  as  long  as  it 
appeared  that  the  ancien  regime  was  being  reformed  by  nonrevolution- 
ary  means.  But  as  the  Revolution  progressed — or  digressed,  depend- 
ing on  one's  point  of  view — more  and  more  Germans  were  dismayed 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  dictatorship  of  Robespierre, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  rise  to  power  of  Napoleon.  By  the  time 
of  Jacobin  power  in  mid- 1793,  almost  every  German  intellectual  had 
rejected  the  Revolution. 

In  retrospect,  the  naivete  of  German  intellectuals  at  that  time  is 
almost  comical.  Liberals,  for  example,  placed  their  hopes  on  the  return 
to  power  of  a  miniscule  group  of  Girondin  deputies  who  had  fled  to 
the  south  of  France.  They  also  cheered  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July 
1794  in  the  hope  that  the  Revolution  would  return  to  its  original  spirit. 
The  contrary  occurred  on  both  counts:  the  Girondins  remained  in  exile, 
and  the  Revolution  became  an  "unsittHcher  Abgrund"  (Goethe)  into 
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which  the  French  had  fallen.  Indeed,  France  after  Thermidor  continued 
to  exploit  the  military  apparatus  mobihzed  by  the  Jacobins  while  dis- 
manthng  the  most  significant  social  achievements  of  the  Revolution. 
Despite  the  Peace  of  Basel  in  April  1795,  which  extricated  Prussia  and 
most  of  North  Germany  from  the  war,  in  1795-96  German  observers — 
liberal  and  conservative — faced  a  worst-case  scenario  that  later  became 
true:  the  Revolution  degenerating  into  an  aggressive  new  machine  in- 
tent on  annexing  other  German  territories. 

Saine  fleshes  out  this  sketch  by  discussing  the  reports  of  German  in- 
tellectuals who  were  in  or  around  the  scene:  namely,  Archenholtz, 
Campe,  Cotta,  Hoffmann,  Knigge,  Laukhard,  Oelsner,  Rebmann  and 
Schutz.  He  devotes  major  emphasis  to  Klopstock  and  Goethe's  reac- 
tions to  the  French  Revolution.  Among  German  writers  Klopstock  was 
the  Revolution's  poet  par  excellance.  His  poetry  covers  three  specific 
phases  of  the  Revolution:  developments  from  the  opening  of  the 
Estates  General  in  1789  to  the  Jacobin  dictatorship  of  1793-94;  war; 
and  his  ultimate  disappointment  with  the  Revolution.  Goethe  is  ap- 
preciated as  one  of  the  first  Realpolitiker:  no  friend  of  revolutionary 
radicahsm,  he  nonetheless  understood  the  necessity  for  sociopolitical 
reform  in  France.  Campagne  in  Frankreich  1792  (written  in  1820-22) 
and  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (published  in  the  fall  of  1797)  are  his  two 
greatest  testaments — direct  and  indirect,  respectively — to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Saine' s  reading  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  convincingly  tran- 
scends traditional  modes  of  viewing  the  work  as:  (1)  the  epitome  of 
Weimar  Classicism;  (2)  a  piece  of  sentimentality;  (3)  escapist  literature; 
or  (4)  a  call  to  German  nationalism.  By  demonstrating  Goethe's  sym- 
pathy with  the  world  in  the  midst  of  epochal  change,  Saine  shifts  the 
usual  interpretation  of  Hermann  from  the  isolated  German  to  the  Ger- 
man citizen  of  the  world.  Hermann,  like  Goethe  and  all  German  in- 
tellectuals, was  profoundly  affected  by  the  aspirations  and  course  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Saine  succeeds  at  capturing  the  German  intellectuals'  ambiguity 
toward  the  Revolution  and  their  own  identity.  Black  Bread,  White 
Bread  is  a  timely  and  important  contribution  to  French  Revolution 
studies.  The  title  not  only  signals  the  German-French  difference  in 
bread  tastes,  it  also  stands  as  a  metaphor  for  the  two  peoples'  then  in- 
surmountable politico-cultural  incompatibihty. 

UCLA  Michael  P.  Olson 
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she  also  served  as  Research  Assistant  and  Lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Germanic,  Oriental  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Currently 
Assistant  Professor  in  German  at  Barnard  College  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Ms  Berka's  specialization  is  eighteenth  and  twentieth  century  Ger- 
man Literature,  Literary  Theory  and  Psychoanalysis.  Her  dissertation, 
Mythos-Theorie  und  Allegorik  bei  Botho  Straufi,  is  in  publication 
preparation. 

Robert  von  Dassanowsky-Harris  received  his  BA  with  honors  in  Po- 
litical Science  and  German  from  UCLA  in  1985  and  was  awarded  a 
Distinguished  Scholar  Award  from  the  UCLA  Alumni  Association  that 
year.  He  received  his  MA  and  C.Phil  in  Germanic  Languages  from 
UCLA,  where  he  is  a  Teaching  Associate  and  currently  working  on  his 
dissertation,  which  focuses  on  the  problem  of  identity  in  the  "Aus- 
trian" novels  of  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia.  In  addition  to  the  New 
German  Review,  he  is  also  editor  of  the  international  arts  journal,  Roh- 
wedder,  and  has  recently  published  articles  on  Goethe,  Kleist,  Thomas 
Mann,  Max  Dauthendey,  Robert  Musil  and  Christine  Bruckner. 

William  C.  Donahue  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Foreign  Ser- 
vice from  Georgetown  University  in  1981  and  his  Master  of  Theolog- 
ical Studies  from  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1984.  He  taught  German 
and  Political  Science  at  St.  Peter's  Preparatory  School  in  Jersey  City 
NY  from  1984  to  1989;  he  also  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  there.  Mr.  Donahue  received  his  M.A.  from  the 
German  School  in  Middlebury  College  in  August  of  1987,  after  study- 
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didate in  German  Literature  at  Harvard  University. 
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Frankfurt  and  Bremen  and  as  an  author  and  dramaturg  for  the  Frank- 
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titled Opera  Through  Other  Eyes,  to  be  published  in  London  by  Radius 
Books,  and  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Norton. 
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dation, to  research  18th  Century  Danish  history,  Mr.  McAnear  plans 
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